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ths various methods of 
ances in ‘wife with our anceftors was that coureying 


— 
Horns in gemeral. By 
them by a Horn, Franl OF OF 
‘Horn amongit thefe things whereby Jands wert'eotiveyed in the 
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* pracdia nudo verbo, abfque feripto vel charta, tantum cum domini 

* gladio, vel galed, vel cornu, vel eraterd ; et plurima tenementa cum 

caleart, cum-firigili, cum arcu, et nonnulla cum fagittd. At fir 

* (fays he; fpeaking of the Conqueror’s time) many eftates wete 

* transferred by bare word of mouth, without any writing or char- 

‘ter, only by the Lord’s fword, or helmet, or born, or cup ; and 

‘ many tenements by a fpur, a feraper, a bow; and fome by an 

‘ arrow [a].’ It thould feem by this account given us by Ingul- 

phosywhi¢h ig ® clear and expre(s, that the ithglemient was always 

fuch as was well known to have belonged to the donor or grantor. 

In confirmation of this teftimony I thall here report a few 

cafes as they have been recorded in authors. Firft, in regard to 

Frank Almoigne ; Ulphus’s Horn, made of ivory, and now pre- 

in the ¥eftty/oftheichurch of Yorks was prefented by him 
+7 to that church in token of his beftowing upon God and St. Peter 
all his lands, tenements, dec. [5}. I prefume it might be the richeft 
and-moft-valuable moveable the magnificent donor was poffeffed 

of. Herel may alfo mention the privileges granted by king Ed- 


‘ altare fanétae, pofuit donetione esdem 

Dei genetrici ac fais er pofidenda 
* attribuik feeari in 


Cansiem, Brit: cob $81. Monafty r73- MecDrake, ond 
comparable York Antiquary, bas given a 


this Hora, ‘ih his 
moir on this’ 


t uy 
| 
* medium, Ne Gale UCL Uenacle Poles 
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Se we thould read, for ablatum /equentinm. p 
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the Horm, Charter, 3 
donations, 
As to eftates in fee, the ctily of" Pufey held the vill 
Pufey in by Hotny Which was firlt given tb'William 


ee by king Canute 

segard thirdly to fervices, we read that’ Sir Robert 

. . VI, died poffefied one bowat in 
* Mansfield Woodliouf, cdlled'Wolfhuntland held by 


4 the fervice. of wi a Horn, and driving de wigialaiag the 
wolves in the Shirewood Tt does ot 
in this cafe (no mention being made of any thing elfe’bue 
“the, fervice,) that Plumpton had a\Horn in his'poffeffion for title, 
“Though probaly be hid and therefore I proceed to foine- 
"thing better affured. 

Bithop Kenvet’s Parochial Antiquities, Edward the Cos- 
_fellor gives the rangerfhipof Bernwode foreftin Bucks, with Thi 
to Nigel and | his heirs, be held bby a Morn 


[d] It feems to mean a lock, or rether a cheft locked, or a locker; unlefs we 
ought to read, as is moft probahle, ix doco, meaniog in the abbey or monaftery, 
on the (pot; she other. half perhaps he 

Malm. p. 57. Milo, earl of A.D. 4141, gave half his fihe- 
ries to the canons of Lanthoni, ¢, Glocefter, by delivering a gold ring on the altar 
of their church. p.272. 

[/] Mr. Camden and Bi Gibion in Camd. Brit col, 163, Dr. Hickes'’s Thef, 
p. xxv. and:tom. If. pi fare & 

per unum cornu, quod off charta pracdiflac forcflat, the cafe 
of the Danifh Axe, in Dugdale’s Warw. fol. 765. Randal de Me‘chines, the 
third Norman earl of Chefter, about the year 1124, conferred upon Allan Silveftris 
the bailywick of the foreft of Wirall, by the delivery of » Horn (a bugle Horm), 
which is ftill (ammo 1751) preferved at Hooton. ‘To this Alan Silveft is, 
Randal Gernouns, the fourth Norman earl of Chefies (fon to Randel! de 
_Mefchines) gave Stourton and Pudecan (now Puddington) in Wirall. This 
foreft was disforefted, and the lands began to: be incloled, 


Ba Nigel 
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“Nigel had killed a large boar there, and this was his remunera- 
tion whereupon the words of the Jearned Dr. Hickes are, Nigel 

 ille ex cynegeta gregario, cynegetarym, five venatorum regio- 

rum tribunus faétus crat, cormugue venatorium iftud quod apud 

* fedis Borfalienfs dominum vidit Kennetus, non tantum ut dona- 
* tur {i}.” We alfo read in Blount’s Tenures, ¢ Walter Achard or 
Kao claimed to hold by inheritance the office of efcheator and 
* coroner through the whole honour of Tutbury in com, Staff. 
and the bailiwicke of Leyke, proguo officio nullas evidentias, 
* carta [A], vel alia feripta proferre pofit, nifi tantem cornu vena- 
e torium album, argento inaurato in medio et utroque fine deco- 
* ratum ; cui etiam affingitur cingulum byfii nigri fibulis qui- 
* bufdam argenteis ornatum, in medio quorum pofita funt infig- 

* hunter’s Horn, garnithed with filver gilt, in the middle and at 
* both ends, to which is affixed @ girdle of black filk,’ adorned 
* with certain buckles of filver 

Ir is remarked by Inguiphus, that this cuftom of conveying 
Jine feriptis, avd by means of thefe fymbols, prevailed: at the be- 
ginning of the *s reign, but was afterwards altered. 
However it feems it was not fo generally altered but that in thefe 


Edward Ill. Edric, fasnamed Silvaticus or the Forefter, was the fappoted 
anceftor of Alan Silveftris, and of the Silvefters of Stourton, Forefiers of Wirall, 
farmly of the Stanteys, the defcendants of which match have been for fevcral cen- 


turies feated at Hooton in Wirall. The arms of Edric (who was a great war- 
riot) on a thield Argent 2 large tree torn up by the roots, Vert, fince borne by 

[:} Mickes, Phef. LU. p. 84. - 

(4) Lege cartes. 

[/} Blount’s Ancicot Tenures, p. 25, citing ‘ MS. D, de S. Kniveton, fol. 
Ble means the famous Antiquary, St. Lo Kniveton. 
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> 
cafes of ferjeantry, ot Services tillpeyperformed, the fame method 
was ftill purfued ; for the honour of Futbury was not ereéted 
till after the time he mentions, at leaft thefe offices were not ; for 
our Horn, is not of fo great an- 


tiquity. 

ment of antiquity, by the favour of my valuable friend, Mr. 
Samuel Foxlowe, of Staveley, (ftleward tothe Honourable Richard 
Cavendith, efquire), whoen ys the pofts above-mentioned by this 
tenure, and in virtue of his in pofleffion of this Horn, wliich 
family it came by a marriage with the heirefs of Agard ; I fay, 
having feen this conveyance (for the horn is properly a convey- 
ance of the offices), 1 thall make @ few curfory remarks on the 
foregoing account given of it by Mr. Kuiveton, and his tranfla- 
tor Mr. Blount. 

Tue pofts or offices conveyed by the Horn wete thofe of Feo- 
dary, or Bailiff in Fee[m], Efcheator, Coroner, and Clerk of the 
Market, of the Honour of Tutbury; but the fecond of thefe is 
now in a manner obfolete. _ 

Mr. Kuniveton calls it a white bunting Horn, which in my opi« 
nion is not fo proper, fince, confidering the nature of the owner's 
or bearer’s offices, of which it certainly was intended to be an 
emblem, it is rather an inftrument of fummuns. ‘The Horn iz 
white, with a black tip, and on occafion was intended tobe worn, 
as will hereafter appear. 

Tae tranflator fays, it is * garnifbed with filver, inlaid with gold 
* in the middle, and at both ends ;” but this is not Mr, Kuiveton’s 
fenfe, who only fays, with fiver gilt with gold, as the f.8 is. To 
the filver plate in the middle is fixed an iron ring, by which the 


[=] Hereditary Steward, that is, of two Royal Marors, thofe of Faft and Wit 
Leake, in Nottinghamfhire. Sce Thoroton, p. 26. 
ribbes 


: 
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ribbon at one of its ends iMate ; as at the otherend, by-a'like 
ring, itis faftened to the ferdle that goes round the broad end of 
the Horn, This, and what next 
by the figure of it iw plate I. ' 

Tuo-z buckles they mention being meerly 
cept one (which is a real buckle, through which the black filk 

girdle paffes, the tongue of the buckle going through three or four 
perforated plates feted in the girdle at ‘due diftances,-to be 
ufed according to the bulk and Gze of ‘the wearer), are rather~ 
lockets than buckles, as appears in the drayghr. “Thefe‘lockets or 
ornaments are gilt, as all the other filver is ; andthe girdle’ being 
made to buckle as the bulk of the-wearet’s body might os 
is a plain proof the Horn was intended to be worn. : 

As to the arms affised in the middle locket, Mr. Kniveton calls 
them the arms of Edmund Crouchbatk, fecond fon of King 
Henry JIL. But this canunot be admitted ; for the firft coat fs quar- 
terly France and England, witha label of three points charged with 
fleurs de lis, Now Edmund Crouchback had nothing todo with 


- the arms of France, neither is there any inftance of his bearing 


them at any time. Befides, in the French quarter the fleurs de lis 
are ftinted to three, which the prefent Mr. Garter obferves was not 
done in England till the reign of Henry 1V, or about that time [a]. 

This coat therefore is no older than that age, and confequently 
muft be the bearing either of John of Gaunt, at the latter end’ of 
his time, or of his fon Henry, afterwards King Henry IV ; but 


_ [rather think of the former, and perhaps may be the fole inftatice 


now extant of his bearing the fleurs de lis fo ftinted. But here I 
would obferve, that the workmanthip of the coat of arms and the 
other ornaments is fo elegant, that oue has reafon to think they have 


[#] Stephen Martin-Leake, Efq; Hift. Acc. of Engl. money, p. 137. * 
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fince been renewed; though, fuppofing this, one may imagine the 
astift would adhere to the patterns before ufed, efpecially in re- 
fpe&t of the arms. But, what is worft, Mr. Kuiveton takes no 
notice of the'coat of Ferrers impaled with this of Lancafter; and 
yet this is highly material, becaufe it fignifies and expreffes to us 
the title by which the houfes of Lancafter, proprietors of the 
Honour of Tutbury, came by that Honour, namely by the for- 
feiture. of Robert Ferrérs, carl of Derby, temp. Henry ITI, on 
which occafion the king gave the earl’s eftate to his fecond fon 
Edmund. Blanch, coheir of the grandfon of this Edmund, mar- 
ried John of Gaunt, and brought the Honour of Tutbury to him ; 
and his fon Henry becoming afterwards king of England by the 
nameof Henry 1V, the earldom of Derby by that means, as well 
as. the dutchy of Lancafter, was abforbed in the crown. 

Aste the offices in queftion, Ferrers of Tamworth, I imagine, 
held them before Agard; for Nic. Agard of Tutbury, who was 


living A. D. 1569, marricd Elizabeth, daughter and cuheir of 


Roger Ferrers, the eleventh fon of Sir Thomas Ferrers, of Tam- 
worth fe} From Agard the Horn defcended, as abovementioned, , 
te Stanhope of Elvafton. This is the beft account I can give, and. 
all perhaps that can be expected ; for, as there are no chartets in 
the cafe to be confullted or referred to, thefe offices not'paffing:by 
charter, or letters patent, but by the pofieflion of the Horn, no. 
evitlence-of that fort can be produced, 

then, hilly, to fay fomething of the nature or Kinds. 
ef Horns employed in thefe grants. ‘They feem to have been of 
four forts ; Drinking Horns, Flunting Horns, Horns for fummon— 

ing the people, or of a mixed kind. “ 

i Horn of Ulphus was.of ivory [9], as was obferved above: 
but there is no impropriety in calling it a dorn nevesthelefs,. by 


[2] MS. fel. 
[p] So was the Litwus of king Edgar above deferibed. 
seafen. 


a 
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reafon of its figure, and that it ferved to the fame purpole a¢Horns 
were wont todo {q], of which drinking veffels were anciently 
made [r}, and even of the rhinoceros horn [s] ; and ‘Job Ludol- 
phus and Pliny, I remember, call #vory.not the teeth of the ele- 
phant, but his Soras becaufe, asthe former fays, they grow 
not out of the jaw, but from the head or tkull. Korz inthe Britith 
is ahorn, butio the Irith it means a drinking cup [a]. Thefe drink- 
ing horns were ufually embellithed or garnithed with filver, and 
that from the moft ancient times ; for thus Ceafar, fpeaking ofthe 
horns of the Urus ufed by the old Germans, * haec ftudiofe-con- 
quifita ab Jabris argento circumcludunt, atque in ampliffimis 
‘ epulis pro poculis utuntur [z]." Pliny confirms what Cacfar 
has delivered of the horns of this animal, ‘ Urorum cornibus bar- 
urnifque bina capitis ynius cornua 
iuplent {y].” That Utphus’s horn was properly a drinking horn 
appears from the account given us of the tranfaétion that pafied 
when he conferred his eftate on the church of York ; for whemhe 
the horn which was to convey it, he filledit with wine, and on 

his knees before the altar * Deo et $. Petro omnes terras et redditus 
* propinavit.” So that he drank it off, in teftimony that thereby he 
[¢] Vide omaino Voll. de Idol. I. p. $53, col, 1, and a ; where martial inftru- 
ments and drinking veffels are called borns, though made of other materials, be- 
crufe they had beea formerly made of them. Inftances of Horns ufed as drinking 
cups, both of their origina! materials, and of different and richer fubftances, fre- 
occur in the Greek and Roman writers. See Wormius’s citations from 
Pindar, Aefchylus, and Sophocies, Mon, Dan. 395, 396; and from Roman Mo- 


and St. Ambeste, ih. The ancient Thracians, Paphlagonians, 

and other natio..-, bad the fame cuffom. Wormius, ib. 

[r] Hildebraud, Antiq. Roman, p. 5. Potter's Antiq. Il. p. 392. Montf. 

p- 95- Athenaeus xi. c.7. Voll. L p. 593, &e. 

Martial. siv. 52, 53 

Etidelph. 10. Pliny, xviii. c. 2. 

Junias’s Glofl v, Horn and Boule. 

{2} Cuctar, de B. G. vi. § 26. 

fy] Plin. Nac. Hit. lib. xi. ¢. 37. 
2 gave 
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gave them his lands, even to the difherifon of bis foas; and the 
members of the ehurch of York (to fpeak in the language of the 
prefent times) were, to pledge him. 

WeE know not of what nature the Pufey horu was; but horns 
were much in vogue amongit our Saxon anceftors, as drinking vef- 
fels. We, as their defcendants, {till ufe veffels of the fame mate- 
rials, and call them horns ; but they, it feems, were more accu- 
rate in their defcription, ftyling them openc-homn, cornu potator:- 
um, diftinguithing them from thofe that might be applied to othe: 
ufes. Witlaf, king of Mercia, gave to the abbey of Croyland * Cor- 
‘ nu menfae fuae, ut fenes monafterii bibant inde feftis fanftorum, et in 
* fuis benediBionibus meminerint aliquando animae donatoris 
* lofi; the horn ufed at his own table, for the elder monks of 
* the houfe to drink out of it on feftivals and faint days, and chat 
* when they gave thanks, they might remember the foul of Wit- 
¢ laf the donor[z].’ This charter of Witlaf is certainly fpuri- 
ous, but they had fuch a horn at Croyland i i 
(and doubtlefs avery rich and fine one) : for it is mentioned elfe- 
where in Ingulphus, particularly p.go. where {peaking of the ra- 
vages committed by the fire that happencd in his time, when the 
monaftery was almoft all burnt down, he tells us, that this horn 
was faved ; which fhews that he had feen it, and was well ac- 
quainted with it. And undoubtedly whoever compofed that fpuri- 
ous charter, either before, or during Ingulphus’s imeumbency, 
would take care to adapt things to the cufloms of the'times to 
which the charter was to be fuppofed to relate [2]. But fee the 

Ingulphus, p. 9. 

[2] Witlaf lived in Egbert’s reign, and Ulpbus is thought to have made his do- 
nation in the eleventh century. See the Print of Ulphus’s horn before referred wo. 
Of the fame kind was the great Horn finely ornamented with filver gilt, given to 
the Gild of Corpus Chrifti Colleze, Cambridge, by John Goldcorn, when alder- 


man, about the middle of the fourteenth centncy ; of which hereafter. Similar to 
this was probably the finaller drinking hora in Wormius’s Mufeum, of which fee 


his Mon. Danica, p. 394. R. G. 


Vor. IIL Cc author 
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author again, p. 6. The Danes ufed the horn as well as the Sax- 
ons [4] ; and after them the Englith, as appears from Johannes 
Salifberienfis. -Thus Chaucer, 
Janus fit by the fire with double berde, 
And drinketh of his bugle horn the wine. 
Frankl. Tale, ver. 2809. 


And from hence, aswas faid, the horn, though in a different thape, 
has continued in ufe to this day. Nay, even the farrier gives his 
drinks to beafts by means of this utenfil, a cuftom which it feems 
has come down to him from the antients [¢]. Horns for blowing 
were ufed for collecting cattle, and carrying them out to pafture in 
the morning, and bringing them homeagain inthe evening, I {uipec& 
the horn of St. Patrick, mentioned by Giraldus Cambr. p. 747, 
was applied to this defign. They were ufed alfo forthe purpofe of 
fummoning the people together on various occafions [d}, as like- 
wife for inftruments of war [¢]. They were fometimes made of 
very rich materials [ f] (but ftill, after what has been faid, one 
may be allowed to call them 4orns), and were moft elegantly 
adorned. Of this fort is evidently that Danith horn, fo largely com- 
mented on and engarved by Wormius [g}; which of late has been 
converted into a drinking cup, though that was not the original 
intention of it [4]. By thefe founding horns, when they were 
known to belong to the donor, lands might be granted, no doubt, 
as well aby drinking horns. I have conjectured above, that Sir 


[4] Dr. Plott’s Nat. Hift. of Staffordfhrie, p. 430. 
Geopon. L. xvi. c. 14, 19- xvii.c.17. Plin. N. H. xxxvi.c. 5. 


Voll. de Orig. et Progr. Idololatr. I. p. 353- Le] Ibid. 
ff] Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, who died 1381, in the fifth of R. IT. 


bequeaths by will his great Horn of gold ; alfo his lefler Horn of gold, with the 
ftrings. Dugd. Bur. 1. 149. 
[¢] Mon. Danica, p. 344, 438, copied in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1752, 
P+ 25+ [4] Wormius, ib. p. 396, et feq. 
Robert 
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the Horn, as a Charter, 8 


Robert Plumpton, who held a bovate of land by the fervice of 
winding a horn, anddriving and frighting the wolves in the foreft 
of Shirewood, had probably a horn for his charter; and the Litums 
of King Edgar, in the affair of Glaftonbury abovementioned, was 
in all likelihood of the fame nature, The horn of Nigel (who 
was made ranger of Bernwode foreft by Edward the Confeffor, 
and, as before related, by the gift of an horn) was, no doubt, of 
the hunting fort [7]. Mr. Foxlowe’s horn was evidently of the 
fummoning kind, as appears from the nature of his offices; and 
the horn is at this day ufed for the purpofe of fummoning the 
people; in {ome places, as at Canterbury, for aflembling the Burg- 
mote Court[&]. Certainly, any office or poft, efpecially fuch as 
might require a horn for the purpofe of convening the people, 
whofe bufinefs it was to attend the officer in the difcharge of his 
function, might be as properly conveyed by a horn as any other 
inftrument. Mr. Foxlowe’s horn wasintended as a badge of office; 
and no doubt it was fo formerly, as is apparent from the draught, 
which I think thews plainly the defign of it. I fuppofe it may 
be properly what we call a bugle horn [/]. 

Tue Danith horn before-mentioned was originally a blowing 
horn, but has been turned of late to a drinking one; and it is no 
unufual thing, at prefent, for the hunters to make ufe of the 
freld-horn for the purpofe of drinking. However, Dr. Hickes ob- 
ferves, in regard to the Pufey horn, that it ferved both the pur- 


[7] Dr. Hickes (loc. cit.) calls it cornu venatorium , though the grant, in Kennet, 
Par. Antiq. p. 52, calls it fimply corny. 

[4] Atthe Temple, to this day, the found of the Horn is the fummons for 
the hall. “* Av for that officer, called Cornicularius, or the Serjeant of the 
Horn, be it underftood as an ancient note of the Port’s tenure by cornage from 
king Canutus’s time, by which, as the beft cuflomals of the Cinque Ports 


‘imform me, their moots and public affemblies are fummoned /onitu cornu.” Phili- 


por’s Kent, p. 10. Douglas (being in Rome) in 1450, was acculed, and put to 
the Arn. 

(/] This word ix at leat as ancient as Chaucer; perhaps it may be borrowed 
from bucule, id et, buculus. Dr Littleton, v. Bifom, that a Bugle. See 
him alio v. Bubucus, Other e:ymors are given by Junius in voce, and by Mr. Lye, 
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12 Mr. Pecce’s Obfervations, &c. 


pofe of hunting and drinking ; for the dog’s head at the orifice or 
embouchure turned upon a joint, by which means the horn could 
either be opened for blowing, or fhut in that part for the holding 
of liquor [m]. ‘This I have called the mixed kind of horns ; but 
whether this double ufe was primarily intended may be juftly 
perhaps made a queftion, the fecondary ufe for drinking being 
probably engrafted on the other. But of this let the learned judge 
as they pleafe. 

I sHAtt only add one word more ; to wit, that as we can- 
not fisppofe a charter of this kind to commence fo late as the age 
of John of Gaunt, it will follow from thence, that the offices 
thereby conveyed were ufually, in the times foregoing, conveyed 
in the fame manner; and that in all probability they paffed by the 
delivery of a horn from the very firft erection of this Honour of 

[m]} Hickes, Thet. Praef, p.xxv.—The Horn defcribed by Wormius has in the 
fmal) end a modern flopper, made after the horn was found, and no traces of an 
older one. This Horn is exaétly the length of Ulfus’s, viz. two feet five inches on 
the convex fide; but four inches fhorter than it in the concave, i. ¢. twenty-five 
inches, The circumference at the great end is twelve inches; that of Ulfus’s 
fifteen inches. 'Wormius imagines this horn to have preceded Chriftianity in Dea- 
mark, which makes it two centuries older than U!fus’s ; if it be not as old as 
Frotho the Great, who reigned about the beginning of the firft century. R.G. 
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Danith kings" informs us, that boththe 
and manor by Charles Pufey, who had 
horn itfelf bei i Court, and with univerfal admiga- 
which, as by a conveyed the manor of Paley 
700 years before, ‘Tiigummmemer defcribes the horn as being that 
of an ox, ofa midd luggage Baving in the middle a ring of filver 
gilt, and neatly moufie@@mipwo hounds fect, which fupport the 
On the following infcription 5 
J Kyng Knowd Pecote 
Thps borne tow 


Brit. Berks, p. 2607. a4 
Thet. Comme ivoinen eft, mediocre qwod io 
medio habet cingulum argenteum, auro oblitum, eer 


and have caufed it / en- 
graved in of our writers who mentions this 
horn, and is Mr. Camden who, 
ing of the days, “the family of Pufeyaftill bald 
it by a horny to their anceftors by Catiute, the | 
| 
i 
fe 
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14 of the Pusey Horn. 


At the fmall end is a hownd’s head of filver gilt, made to fcrew 
in as a ftopper. Hence the Doétor concludes that the horn was 
intended for two ufes. Without the ftopper it ferved as a hunting 
horn ; with the ftopper as adrinking horn. But that its primary de- 
ftination was forthepurpofes of hunting, he concludes, not only 
from the dog’s head and feet, but from the two rings, through 
which was paffed a ftrap to fling it over the huntfiman’s thoulder. 

Tue colour ofthis horn is a dark brown; which, together with 
its compofition, prove it, as welhas ¢hatof Borftall, to have been 
a real ox horn, and not, like Ulfus’s and fome others, the tooth 
of an clepbant. The horn is two feet one half inch long ; nine 
inches and a half high, from the feet to the outer edge or rim of . 
the tube, which is of filver ; the circumference iff the largeit part 
one foot, in the middle nine inches one fourth’; atthe {mall end 
two inches one fourth. It has a rim of filver-gilt round the 
broad end, and another round the narrow end, 

Bur the infcription, as given by Dr. ne materially 
from the real one, which runs thus ; 

png Knowne geve Ciplivam Pewle 

Chis home to bole bp tom. 
and confirms Mr, Camden’s affertion, that the lords of the 
manor had the fame name with the manor. _ It is therefore the 
more extraordinary, that Dr, Hickes, who mentions the manor 
and the lord as bearing the fame name of Pu/ey, thould cite the 
infcription as exhibiting Pecote, wftead of Pewfe. This proba- 
bly mifled Mr. Pegge, i in the preceding Papers 3, to Cam- 
den as calling it Pecote, 
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Ill, Of the Borktal Horn, 


ING EDWARD the Confeffor had a royal palace at 


the pleafure of hunting in his foreft of Bernwood. This foreft, it 
is faid, was much infefted by a wild boar, which was at laft flain 
by one Nigel, a buntfman, who prefented the boar’s head to the 
king: and for the reward the king gave to him one hyde of arable 
land, called Derebyde, and a wood called Hulewode, with the 
cuftody of the foreft of Bernwood, to hold to him and his heirs 
per unum cornu, quod oft charta praediflae foreflae.. Upon this 


memory of the flain boar. For proof of this, in a large folio vel- 
lum book, containing tranferipts of charters and evidences relat- 
ing to this eftate (fuppofed to have been written in or before the 
reign of Henry the Sixth), isa rude delineation of the fite of Bor- 
ftal houfe and manor, and under it the figure of a man prefent- 


G. between too a’horn 
Plate I. Ne 2 
"Tux fame figure of 2 boar’s head was carved on the head of an 


old bedftead, now remaining in the tower or lodge of that antient 


Bithop Kennet fays, though this diftiaétion of arms did aot agree with 
the time of Nigel, yet it is moft likely he did receive from the king a horn, asa 
token and charter of hisoffice of Forefter; and his fucceffors, by the name of Fitz 
Nigel, did bear thofe arms.” Par. Aatiq. p. 52- 

houfe 


Brill, or Brebul, in Bucks, to which he often retired, for . 


ground Nigel built a lodge or manfion houfe, called Boreftall, in 


ing on his knees to the king the head of a boar om the point of a 
fword, and the king returning to him a coat of arngs, Arg. a fefs_ 


. 
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16 Of the Borst at Horn 
House or caftie, and the arms are now to be feen in the wi 
and im other partsy. And, what is of greateft authority, the 
ginal bom, tipt at each end with filver gilt, fisted with wreaths 
hang’aboor the neck, with brals feal ring [6a 
of brafs with the feulpture of an born, | 
"Splates of filver gilt with fleurs de lis (fuppofed to be the 
ifures,. who intruded inte this eftateand office at or | 
the weft has been all along preferved by the 
Nigel's: born, and is now (1 3) | 
in the poficfhon of Joha Aubrey, efquire, (fon and heir of Sir; 
‘mags Aubrey, baranet) tg whom ghis eftate lias defcended without 
@ienation or forfeiture, from before the Conqueft to the prefent 
time, by feveral hetes female of 
|| 


} 


Kennet, 1D. 


Mr. Aubrey, the Society of Antigparies byMs,South- 
@omveyance, dod thé cutious taken agthe-time 
é | _of compiling,the ehattulary, as déftribed “Sec | &§ 
urs horn (fee plate I. N° 2.) is fuppoled 
| the bifon or buffalo, and isofe dark brown colour, 
Kenner is ting: beats the rade impréffice butthe | | 
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Of the Borst At Horm. 47 


veined like tortoife-fhell. _It is two feet four inches Jong on the 
convex bend, and twenty-three inches on the concave. The in- 
fide at the Jarge end is three inches diameter, being perforated 
there {0 as to leave the thicknefs only of half an inch for about 
three inches deep ; het faethar in i ip thicker, being not fo much 
or fo neatly perforated, 

aM ve Lisurgs as lord of the fee of Borftal 
temp. W.Cong, Fulk de Lifures fucceeded him temp. H, I, and 
he was fucceeded by his fon William, who died 2 R.I, 1190, 
having granted his fee of Borftal and the office of forefter of Bern- 
~ wood to William Fitz Nigel [e'. From this pretended title 
to Borftal, and the cuftody of Bernwood, it feems that one of 
the family of Lifures had it certified, that, being forefter of fee 
to the king, he was by his office obliged to attend him in his 
army well fitted with horfe aud arms, his born banging about bis 
neck 

hi being thus reftored to its original lords the Nigels, Wil- 
Kam Fitz Nigel died 1204, 3 John, leaving by Mabil his wife Joha 
his fon and heir, who paid the king ten marks for his father’s office, 
and licence to marry [g|. He died 1234, H.III, leaving, by his 
wife Holda, John his fon and heir, who died 1300, 29th E. I. 
leaving iffue an only daughter Joan, married to John de Handlo, 
to whom he conveyed this eftate [4], Her mother Mabel releafed 
to her and her hufband all her right of dower im this and 
other manors, 1305 [#]. In 1312, 5 E. 11, the king “pay li- 
cence to Sir John Handlo to fortify his boufe at Borftal with a 

Kennet, p. 148. Dugd. ubi fup. 

[/] Kennet, p. 148. 

[g] Id. p. 166. 

[4] Id. p. 337. She feems to have died before 1315, when Sir John de Hand'o 
married Maud, daughter of Sir Philip Burnel, and widow of John lord Lovel. 


Kennet, p. 371- 
[i] Kennet, p. 349, ex Chart. de Borftal, 
Vor II. wall 
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Of the Bonstax Horn. 


wall of lime and ftone [#]. He died 1346, 20 Baward IM 
leaving for his heir Richard his grandfon, feven years old [/]. 
Upon his death 1355, 29 Ed. III. this manor came in purparty 
to his elder fifter Margaret, who took to her fecond hufband 
John de Apulby. Her fifter Elizabeth married Sir Edmund 
de la Pole {m], who in her right fucceeded tothis manor, on the 
death of Margaret and her hufband without iffue [2]. Catharine 
dela Pole, fecond daughter of Elizaheth and Sir Edmund, mar- 
ried Robert James, efquire, who, in her right, on the death of her 
elder fitter, had this manor, and died 1432, 10 Henry VI. leav- 
ing iffue Chriftina, wife of Edmund Rede, efquire, who died 
1430 [0], 9 Henry VI. In his defcendants it continwed for three 
generations, till by marriage of Catharine, his great grand-daugh- 
ter, with Thomas Dynham, efquire [f), i was held by that family 
for near feventy years; and paffed thence by marriage to Lau- 
rence Baniftre, efquire. His daughter Margaret gave it to Wil- 
liam Lewis, efquire, 1648, as did their elder daughter Mary to 
her fecond hufband Sir John Aubrey, baronet, anceftor to the 
prefent poffeffor. 

A view of the ancient manor houfe with its magnificent gate~ 
way is engraved in Kennet’s Parochial Antiquities, p. 679. 


{4} Kennet, p. 363, ex Dugd. MSS. 

{4] Kennet, p. 460. Dugd. Bar, Il. 61. 

Kennet, p. ¢79- Dugd. ubi fup. 

[x] Kennet, p. 523. 

Id. p. 67. 

fe} Id. p.678. The initials of the name of hiefon or grandfon Jolin ase on 
the feal ring before mentioned. 
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iV. Account of the Horn belonging toCorpus Chrifid 


lege, Cambridge, iva Lester to Mr. on 
Reo. Mr. Tylor, Fellow of the faid College. 


Read st the Soctery of Awriqyaars, Jan. 14, 


*¢ Goldcorne, quum fuo tempore erat aldermanous gildae, 

“« dicibus ex argento, deaurato, quo ufi fant ejufdem gildae fra- 
“ tres in fefto praecipue Corporis Chrifti fane liberaliter.” See. 
Fuller's Hiltory of the Univerty of Cotabridge, page 45; and 
Mafters’s Hiftory of Corpus Chrifti College, page 3. The oper- 
culum, or cover, mentioned by Jocelyn and Fuller, is fince loft, 
though it was probably fixed by a chain to the two rings marked 
(4) in the drawing *. The head,at the extremity of the horn 
may probably be intended for the reigning monarch Edward the 
Third. On the front of the largeead ase the arms of the College. 


I am, 
Dear Sir, +i 
Tow Servant, 
M. Tyson. 
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V. Extra& from the Will of Thomas Ear/ of Ormond, 
dated July 31, 1515. From the Regifier called Hol- 
der in the Prerogative Office. Communicated by 
Thomas Aftle, E/guire. 


Read at the Sociztx of Antiqyanizs, Jan.. 16, 


if THOMAS BUTLER kat. erle of do 
make this my laft will and teftam’t, &c. Item I give and devife 
to my da‘ dame Anne St. Leger---to my da‘ dame Marg’t Bolin, 
late the wife of Sir Wm. Bolin knt my manor of Newhall in Effex-- 
Item when my lorde my father, whofe foul God affoile, left and 
delivered unto me a /ytle whyte nor of ivory, garnifbed at both 
thendes with gold, and corfe thereunto of whyte fylke, barred with 
barres of gold, and a tyret of golde thereupon, which was myn aun- 
cetours at fyrft time they were called to honour [4], and hath 
fythen contynually remained in the fame blode, for wych caufe 
my feid lord and father commanded me upon his bleffing, that I 
fhuld doo my devoir to caufe it to contynue fill in my blode as far 


[a] He was the 7:h Earl of Ormond, and 3d fon of James the 4th Earl. He 
‘was attainted by E. 1V, but reflored by H. Vif, fworn of the privy-council, and 
fummoned as a Baron to the Englith parliament by the title of Thomas Ormend 
de Rochford. He died 115, and was buried in the church of St. Thomas D’ Acres, 
now Mercer's Chapel, London. His two daughters married, as above, Sir James 
St. Leger, anceftur to the family of Eggesfords in Devenfhire, and Sir William 
Bullen, Koight of the Bath, and father of Tho, Vifcount Rochford, Queen Anne, 
and Mary wife of Wm. C:rey, anceftor to the Lord Hunfdon. 

{4} Q. Whether, on Henry II’s appointing Theobald, the firft of this fa- 
mily, butler of Ireland, 1177, of on the creation of the firft Earl of Ormond, by 


E.1 when the county of Tipperary was made palatine. 
furth 
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furth as that myght lye in me foo to be doone to the honor of the 
fame blode.. Therefore forthe accomplifhment of my feid father’s 
will, as fart as it is in me to execute the fame, I woll that my 
executors delyver unto Sit Tho. Boleyn kot. fon and heir appa- 
rent of my faidda’ Margaret, the faid lytle white horn and corfe, 
he to keep the fame to the ufe of thiflue male of his body law- 
fully begotten. And for lack of fuch iffue the faid horne to se~ 
mayne and be delyvered to Sir George Seyntleger knt. fon of my 


faid da‘ Anne, and to the iffue male which fucceflively thall 


come of the body of the faid George. And fo to contynue in the 


iffue male of the bodies of the fame dame Margaret and dame Anne, 
as long as fliall fortune any fuch iffue male of their bodies to be, 


And alls for default of iffue male of the body of any of my faid 


~ daughters, the faid horne to remaine, and to be delivered to the 


next iffue male of my faid auncetors, fo that it may contynew 
ftyl in my blode hereafter as long as it thall pleafe God, lyke as 
it hath doone bytherto to the honor of the fame blode. j; 


** Mr. Vertue thewed the Society, 1733, 2 very fine ivory hora, curioufly 
carved in figures of bunting, the arms of Spain and Portugal, 4ve Adario— 


Tante O. Ps.and the arms of Jerufalem, Its length 2 fect 4 inches, 


wideft circumference neas 12 inches, It was ip the pofleffion of the Earl of Ox- 
ford. (Minutes TI. 34). 


Mr. Heary Baker fhewed the Society, 17.52, 2 horn Belonging thithe nianor of 


Tutbury, c. Stafford. Sir Henry Agard was, by prefeription, Rided in fee of the 
office of feodary, clerk of the market, coroner, and efeheater within the honor of 
‘Furbury, w him, aed hip, heiva, 4 difputed aod vonfirmed, 1 C.1. This 
white hyoting hore (his only evidence), had, round the middle, and each end, a 
filver giit circle, cach near three quarters of an inch broad, a black ribband pafied 
to it by a ring linked to the ciscles, and to a circular middle piece, making toge- 
ther a crofs. Upon this middle picce is rivetted a fhield, with per Pale, France 
and England, with a label of 3 (Edward the Black Prince), adty, Vairt. Mr. 
Aftic thewed a drawing of it, 1769. 

William Beachamp, of Elmley, t. H IIT. leaves hip eldeft fon Wiltiam, hie 


horus and cup of Sir Hugh. Cornua et cyphum Saint Hewe. Dogd. Bar. 1. 228.- 
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dé navo affartarum, in de quarum 
Lyntbwait, ct ad ipfum epifeopum | 
pertinent, Guod predictae placeae funt infra 
clefiae fuse de Afpatericha, 
Et Prior vemit, et dicity ad 
fam fuam beataé Mariae ment, ct nom ad pracdiium 
a) See vol. XV.of Mines of the Sot where it is 


VI. Account certain Charter Horm i in ibe 
By Bifbop Lyttelton. 


ye SE Horns, as they areimproperly called, 
Ww ay priere [4] of fome very large feafith, reprefented in the 


BI, were given by King Henry I. tothe Prior and 
vent of opt any when he enfeoffed them with the tythe of 
all: dffarr lends within the foreft of Englewood, ta be held ger 
Te mang he Ker as exprefied in the following record. In 
of Borital, in the county of Buckingham, were granted in 
fee by King Edwatd the Confeffor ; and the manor of Pufty, 
Berks, by King Canuteth Dane, by the delivery of hunting horns, 
both which are preferved Puleeaind Boritat at-this day 
18 Edw, epifcopus Kar- 


en{coffed the convent of Carlifle dee 
gold, and certain verfes graved thereupon. 

[4] Pi. V. 

[c] See Hickes’s Thefaurus, Vol. I. pref. p. xxv. and Kennet’s Paroch. An- 
tig. ps 52 Ryley’s Placita Parliamentaria, p. 49. 
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epifcopum. Dicit nim, dominus Henricus rex vetus conceffit 
omnes decimas de.omnibus tertis, quas idem dominus rex 
aut heredes fai reges Anghae in forefta pracdifia in culturam redi- 
gere fecerint; et ecclefiam praedictam inde feoffavit per quoddam 
habet, et petit judicium, &c. 


** Tuy have preferved fat Carlifle} 


« fafened in bone like ferlp, which they eall the Home'of 
«the altar 
| 
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HIS clei Math converted 
£0, the horas, propesty of the Right Honou:- 
Lord Bruges: who, with equal politencis and gene- 

with a fight of the original, and 
public the annexed copper 


feended to sda pofletlor by 
“ap. alliance of this latter family with thats of ‘the ae... 
Regeb, the fonof William Seymour, whoa 
into Gafcony, “ithe rcign of av 
of the fies of William am, 
in the_coufity of Wilts, knight ; 
obferves, % had ver fince of 
« Henry the¢ ~ sare bailiffs and § 
«“ bouring/forett ¢ oPSavernake ; in me eof their great 
« hunti , Hora, “tipped with filver, is ftill preferved by the 


r what authority our great Englith Anti- 


cannot any evidence or records the family 
from t more particularly relate to pf Saver- 
nake, how ot frém,whom this horn defcended mag- 


hificent pelligree of the Seymour family, drawn up it 
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eh Lord Brvce’s Horn. 25 
4604, and continued almoft to the end of that century, wherein 
the effigies of their principal ance(tors are beautifully depi&ted, 
ceprefents this horn, together with theornamented belt to- which 
anceftor of the Seymour family, 
difcovery of its original owner, 
and from the coat armorial emboffed on the belt. Me 
horn is about 2 feet long, 
the wideft end, furrounded with 3 borders, and a mouth-piece of 
filver gilt, embellithed with figures in enamel. The border at 
the extremity of the horn is 2+ inches wide ; and on the breadth 
of the outer verge, which is an inch in diameter, are reprefented 
in 16 compartments as many hawks in different attitudes. In 
the cosrefpondent compartments on the face of the berianere 
16 figures in relievo; the firft of which reprefents an aged. k 
with a long beard, and crown upon his head, fitting under a 
Gothic canopy, having his right hand open and uplifted, and 
holding a fcepter ereét im his left. In a compartment on his right 
hand fits a bifhop in his mitre, holding a book to his breaft with 
his right band, and uplifting his left in the fame attitude with 
the king. In the compartment to the left of the king is a forefter 
or bailiff, with a cap on his head, and a clofe veft reaching to his 
knees ; a belt is flung over his left thoulder, and to it hidadi hors 
which he blows, fupporting it with his right hand, and holding a 
drawn fword ere& in his léft. The other compartments are 


filled alternat th a hound, and fome kind of gani 
rnately with a Lay asa 


ftag, a hind, an unicorn, a fox, a hare; and on 
pofite to the edie th fitting. The hounds ‘feem to be of two 
a lighter and fwifter breed, 
“Vor. lil. THe 
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Tux. fecond border, to. which one end of: the belt was oF 
pended by a ring, is two inches broad, and the figures of-it re-. 
prefent the fame hounds and game, except that a fquirrel is ime 
ferted among them. 

Tue third border, to which che other-exeremsicy of tele: 
was faftened, is of the fame dimenfions, and had the like figures; . 
but, being decayed, was reftored by the family in imitation of the 
original. 

Tue belt belonging to the horn,. and*depifted withr it‘in the 
Seymour pedigree, is of green wosfted, with buckles and Hinges . 
of filver gilt, embellifhed with enameled figures and fourteen . 
boffes of the fame metal, on which is teprefented the following 
coat atmour, Arg. within a double treflure fleuti anf.contre 
fleuri G. three lozenges ‘of the fecond. . 

From the figures of a lion and ftag réeprefented on ‘the belt, 
which very much refemble the workmanthip.dn the borders of - 
the horn, one may fuppofe them both of équal antiquity : and the 
repréefentation and attitude of the three pérfons béfore mentioned ° 
feem to denote fome grant of office and power : jointly confer- . 
red by the king and bithop on.the perfon_at their left hand, who, 
as forelter, blows his horn. of office, and; with his uplifted 
fword, fignifies the power he is invefted ‘with for the execution | 
ef that office. By the age of the king, and ‘ftile of the enamel, . 
one may fuppofe it to reprefent Henry the Third, or Edward the 
Third; but it feems almoft impoffible to guefs the name of the 
bifhop concurring in this aét, and that of the perfon on whom 
this honour is conferred, 

Ip the belt originally belonged to the owners ef the hora, it 
eovld not have been the property of the Efturmy family, their 
paternal coat being, Arg. 3 demi lions G.; whereas the coat 
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armour on the belt confeffedly belongs to a Scottith family the _ 
double treffure being an honourable diftinétion peculiar to the — 
Royal family of that kingdom, and faid to have been given by 
Charlemagne to Achaius, king of Scotland, 

in his Stottith Heraldry, Vol. obtetves, 
that this diftinGion was communicated by their kings, firft 
“ their children, and afterwards to their eminent fubjeéts ; and 
“¢ by their ancient and modern praétice, the double treffure is not 
«< allowed to be carried by any fubje& without a fpecial warrant 
« from the fovereign, and that in thefe two cafes ; firft, to thofe 
«« who were deftended of daughters of the Royal family; and, 

“ country, as an efpecial additament of 

AccoRDINGLY we may obferve, that many noble families of - 
Scotland bear this double treffure ; and hence it may be inferred, 
that the coat armour on the belt muft have belonged to fome 
confiderable perfonage, though neither the Englith nor Scottith 
books of Heraldry furnith preeifely thefe arms. 

Lozenoes and ‘miafcles are borne in this form, though not 
with the fame blazon, by feveral Englith and Scottith families ; 
foch are the families of Greyftocke, Freeman, and Ducarel, in 

; and thofe of Weepont, and Pitcairn, in Scotland. 

But none of thefe bear the double treflure. ‘Fhe coat armour of 
the Fitz Duncans, Earls of Murray, approaches neareft toit ; for, 
according to Nefbit, p. 183, “ Randolph Fitzduncan, Earl of 
«* Murray, as fifter’s fon to Robert the firft, carried the double 
“+ treflure round bis paterpal figures, which were three cuthions 
«« Gules on a field Argent.” Now thefe cuthions, if reprefented 
without their tufts, are not te be diftinguithed from lozenges or 
mafcles ; 
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mafeles {5} ; and in that thape they form precifely the fanecoat: 
with that on the bofles of the belt. Thefe arms likewife 
thename of Fitz Duncan make a pact in the great thield of the- 
Percy family engraved by Mr. Edmondfon. in his new edition_ 
of the Baronage : and he affures me, that they ate brought into» — 
that thield by alliance with the Seymours; but the cuthions are | 
there reprefented. with tufts, and the field is Or, which Mr. Ed-- 
mondfon thinks fhould be Argent, as it ison. the belt.. 

Bur if this belt, or rather the emboffed ornaments of it, are 
to be given to the Fitz Duncan family, it cannot be lefs ancient 
than the year'1347, when John, the third EatLof Murray, the - 
laft male heir of this family, was flain at the battle of Ducham,. 
fighting for King David, againft Edward the Third, on-which-~ 
the title was aflamed. by Patrick, Earl of March,. who.married- 
Agnes, the fifter of John the laft Earl [c],. 

1 wave not. been able to difcover any partiovlar olfice.or: 
tenure holden by this family, which mighs illuftrate,the hiftory,. 
or dire& to the. origin of this horn :. but am informed by Mr., 
Edmondfon, that the.arms of Fitz Duncan are intreduced into, 
the Seymour pedigree, as he apprehends, by the means of the 
Trivers or Deftrivers family, to.whom Ranulph de.Mefchines,, 
lord of Cumberland, gave the lordthip of Borough on the Sands, 
to hold by cornage. Ow the other hand {4}, William Kitz Duncan. 
by marriage became poffeffed of the inheritance of the family of: 
Mefchines. But evidence is ftill wanting to comned-thefe. facts, fo, 


[4] Tt Mrould feem that the. cuthions aed mafcles may. be. eafily miftaken for, 
each other; for, in a very good MS. book of Heraldryi a my poffeffion, I find thefe 
two coats given tothe family of Greytocke, via. Arg. 3 maicies G ; and G. 
cathions Arg. 

See Douglas’s Scottith Peerage, 
See Dugdale’s Baron, I. p. 89. 
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on Lord Horn.. 29 
as to trace out with any degree of probability the original poffeffor 
of the horn. Cornage,. it is well known, was a fervice by which. 
lands were frequently holden on the borders of England. — 

‘Tue fituation and tenure of that lordhip, connected with the 


to fre oP? ¢ be 
Mr. tem, with the arms of the 
carle of Exeter. 
‘Dr, Rawlin@n and“Mh Potkes each thiewed to: 
Horas the frft-very long the the other adorned with crocodiles, monkeys,. 
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‘Read at the Socisey of ‘May 3 


old Weith inftrarnent fent herewith 1s in Leland’s 

Colleétanca (a), where, amongft fome Latin words for which he 

the Saxon appellations, Léicen [4] is rendered cruth, 

agrees almoft in fo many letters with the Welth inftrument 

called a crwth, by which name it is ftill known in fome parts of 
North Wales. 

Tuere is indeed a reprefentation of an inftrument, which 
‘bears an almoft exact refemblance to the Welth Crwth, amongft 
the outfide ornaments of the abbey of Melrofs, in Scotland, which, 
to the beft of my secollegtion, is fuppofed to have been built 
about thetime of Edward H. 

Tu1s Welth inftrument feems to have been the origin of the 
violin, which was not commonly known in England till the reign 
.of Charles I. [c]. 


[e] Vol. |V.p. 135. See Sir J. Hawkins’ Hitt. of Mufic, Il. 272. 
[4] Carpentier (in his lately publithed Supplement to Du Cange) fays, that this 
word is applied to players om the louder wind-inftrument. See the article Litui- 
cinet, This however by no means agrees with the Crwth, which is ftringed. 

{ch See the Life of Anthony Weod, written by himfelf, and publithed by. 
Flearne, im the fecond volume of Caii Vindiciae, p. 502. 
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Account of two mufical Inftruments, &c. 

Barons this time the Cewth was not probably confined to the 
pricipality, from the name of Crowdero [4] in Hudibras ; as alfo 
from a‘fidler being ftill cabled a crowder in fome patteof Eng» 
land, though he now plays.on’a violin 

ioftrument itfelf, which Lend hesewith:*, it will appear, 
the two inftruments,, 

Aup frit, they are euned satally diferent that 
-istuned by 

Tue crwth hath fim ftrings, swoof which beyond the 
finger board, and are touched by the thumb being placed-vader 

‘Tue bridge of the crwth is perfectly 
ftrings are neceffarily ftrack’ at the fame time, and afford a per-- 
petual fucteffion of chords, 

Tire britlge of the violinibeing convex, on the other hind, 
one firing player means to fifike 
adherd.. 


it is rather: an awkward one, 
fell in thethops for tenorfiddles. 

Tue bows indeed of all this kind of 


they ufed to be, within thefe twenty 


fa) The Wetth word! for the player-on this See-Da- 
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seafop of my having feat this ancient inftrumént 
calledea, crwth sophe Soriety sor infpettion anew. 
perfon inthe whale principality who-cat now play upon it. .- 

me Mangan of the Mand of An- 
ment will probably die with him in a few years; “a 

Besipes that the reprefentation of fuch’ ancient inftruments 
pozzles the antiquary when they até entirely loft, I rake the 

liberty of mentioning other advantages to the Republic.of Letters 
from wot faffetivig them’to total oblivion, though’ they 
mity ‘have given way to itiftraments of a better conftruétion. 

In moft editions of Shakefpéare the players in Hamlet exhibit 
a‘ftene thus deftribed in the opening, 

7 “ Enter a dake and dutche/s with ‘regal coranets, 

heraldic abfordity myft severy one ; Sir John Haw- 
kins However fuppofes, this | uld be read. ffi ore 

“« Enter a duke and dutchefs with Regalls and Cornets ;” both 
of which are ancient moufica] inftraments, though,now difufed. 

As for the Regal, or Regalis, Snetzier, the: famous organ- 
builder, informs me, that it is not entirely loft in'Germany at 
prefent, being a {mall portable organ with keys, and this inftru- 
ment was much ufed anciently in,England; as our kingsshad a 
lary of 16/, per annum boob 


See the eftabtifhment Qyeen M 
'B. in a MS.'whith T honour 
Bacon silo frequently mentions the repel in hie the 
«ornet, which he reprefentsas an inftrument of ficxion. me 
Iman and Ducange, in voce, defcribe it 
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from the names of mufical inftruments 


Hot/pur. *Tis the next way to turn tailor, or be robin-red 
breaft teacher. 

Now a goldfinch ftill continues to be called a proud tailor in 
parts of England [g]; which renders this paflage intelli- 


I sewp here with alfo another very rade mufical inftrument*, 
which is feareely ufed in any other part of North Wales, except 
the ifland of Anglefey, where it is called a pib-corn, and where 
Mr. Wynn of Penthefcedd gives am annual prize for the beft 
performer. 

I ne Arp lately one of the lads (who had obtained this honour) 
play feveral tunes upon this inftrument. 

tone, confidesing the materials of which the Pib-corn 
is compofed, is really very tolerable, and refembles an in- 


[ See an order, de arreftando Elimabetham Percy, 
A. D. 1403. Rymer, Vol. IV. Page 1. p. 57- Hague edit. 
Shakefpeare’s native country. 
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le that otherwife feems to have no meaning whatfoever. x 
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the Firft Part of Sha Henry the Foon, 
Horsrur fays to Perey (whofe name by the way was | 
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Mr. Banaincton’s Account, &e. 
different hautbois: how it is produced will appear by the drawing 
of the different joints of the inftrument. See the plate annexed. 

As the name of it fignifies the bornpipe [4], 1 have little doubt 
but that the mufical movement, which is thus called to this day, — 
was originally made for dances which were performed to this in- 
ftrument. 


[4] Literally the Pipe born, 
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of Society of Antiquaries of Lendon. 
By Charles Rogers, E/quire. 
Read at the of March 15, 1770. aa 
| 
HE antiquity of thoeing horfes having been the fubjeé lie 
of a converfation in which I lately partook, it occafioned A! | 
the following inquiries, the reading of which before your Society, nf lL 
if not efteemed unworthy of it, will greatly oblige, ae . 
Your moft obedient and gat 
very humble Servant, § 
Cuartes Rocers, | 
Joacuim Camerantius, in his Treatife De curandis equis,” 
which he publithed in 1556, boldly afferts, that «* the ancients to) 
“ were not accuftomed to thoe their horfes [2).” And Guido 


Pancirolus, in his * Nova Reperta,” obferves, that * fome are of i | 
* this opinion, becaufe fach thoes are not feen in their 7 
« ftatues ; the reafon of which was not known to him ‘4).” i 


[2] Prifci foleas ungulis affigere non confeevere.—Apud Thefaur, Grace. Ar 


tiq. Vol. XI. p. 822. 
[4] Swat etiam qui velist ne caleeatos quidem olim fuifle equos ; 0 quod ia 
eQqucttribus fiatuis ferrea ifta calceamenta non confpiciantur ; cujus rei caulam fane 


haud fcio. Nova Reperta, Tit. 16. 
F 2 NoTWITH- 
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Notwitast anpine thefe difcouragements, we have fufficient 
proofs of the ancients having thod their horfes and mules with. 


iren and other metals. . 
Po. Vexroit, De Rerum Ioventoribus, informs us that 


“the Theffalians were reported to have been the i who pro- 
teGted their harles hoofs with fhacs of iron{c},” 

Catutxus {peaks of their iremflioes in fugh terms as 
ftrate they were at his time in common uf. He withes to throw. 
a heavy townfman of his headlong off a bridge into the river, that 
he might, if poffible, thake off his lethargy, and leave his ftupi- 
dity in the mud, as a mule leaves her. iron thoe in a {tiff bog = 

“‘ Nunc eum volo de tuo ponte mittere pronum, . 

** Si pote ftolidam repente excitare veternum, : 
Et fupinum animum in gravi derelinquere ceeno, 
‘ Férream ut foleam tenaci in voragine mula,” 


Isaac Vossivs, in hisobfervations on this paflage, fays, that. 


this cuftom was much more ancient, as may be colleéted from 
Xenophon, wepl iwmmis, where he directs the hoofs of horfes to. 
be protected with iron, weipyyrdoa: oidgew: and that it may be 
traced as high as Homer, who calls the horfes brazen-footed, 
xarntwodag, by which word he manifeftly: denotes their thoes. 
Voflivs further obferves, that in an old MS. of the Greek Hippi-. 
atrics in his pofleffion, which was illuftrated with paintings, the. 
marks and traces of the nails that pierced their hoofs were plainly. 
feen. 

SugTontus acquaints us, that “ Nero was faid to have never- 


« travelled with fewer than a thoufand four-wheeled chariots, the 


Hos quoque (Peletronics, qui Theffalize populi fant) primes equorum un- 
gulas munire ferreis foleis cacpiffe ferunt. Lib. Il, cap. 12. 
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the Antiquity of foocing Horfer. 37 
mules of which were thod with filver| And the elder Pliny 
tells us, that * Poppaea, the wife of Nero, caufed the thoes of 


alludes to the found made by their ed 


alone. 

The above quotations remove aif doubts of the ancients han 
ing thod their horfes, but afford us little authority to-believe that 
they faftened them on with nails, as is pradtifed among us; but 
rather that they plated them round the bottom of their feet, and 
drew them over their hoofs. Jofeph Scaliger, in his note on the: 
abovementioned paffage ef Catullus, is inducedto be of this opi- 
nion by the Greek name of horfes thoes dirodiudja [f}; which 
were perhaps artificially fixed to the hoofs, and the ings of 
them concealed under the hairs of the footlocks. With this con- 
jeQure the induere of Pliny perfe&tly well correfponds; and the 
facility of a thoe’s being drawn off by fticking in the mud is 
much greater in one plated over the hoof, than in.one faftened to 
it by nails; befides, thefe plated thoes, which covered the entire 
hoofs, were adapted to make a more glittering appearance than if 
nailed at the bottom of their feet only ; more efpecially = 
made of filver, or of gold. 

[4] Nunquam carrucis minus mille feciffe iter traditur, foleis mularum argen- 


teis. Nero, cap. 30. 

[¢] ** Noftraque aetate Poppaea conjux Neronis principis delicatioribus jamen- 
** tis fuis foleas ex auro quoge induere.” Plin. Nat. Hift. Lib. xxxi1t. § 49. 

[/'] So Ariftotle fays of Camels, that for military expeditions they faftened to. 
their feet thoes made of ropes or hemp TIIOAEOTEI Kapfalwas. Thefe feem to 
be the Spartea calceate of oxen in Columelia de Re Ruf. vi. 14. And Galen, de 
alim. fac. Lib. 1. c. fays, ewaples Accord- 
ingly Fabret:i on Trajan’s Pillar, (Col. Traj. p. 224) obferves the w.r horfes of 
the Romans have no thoes, only the beafisof burden. It is probable, bores wore 
no other thoes ; fince Xiphiline, fpeaking of Poppaea’s mules, calls their golden- 
thoes Dio, LXIJ. p. 714, w 
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| Mr. Rocers’s Account, &c. 

Bh We have no evidence for the nailing on their thoes but the 
) y old manufcript of Voflius ; and, as he has not told us the age of it, 
| his information is of little fervice. 

: i! Tue earlieft inftance which may be depended on that has occur- 
' red to me of thoeing horfes in the prefent method, is part of a 
thoe belonging to the horfe which was buried with Childeric I. 

king of France, who died A, D. 488. Pere Montfaucon, in his 
Monarchie Frangoife, has publifhed the entire figure, and an ac- 
count of it from the AnaftafisChilderici of Jean Jacques Chifflet 
165 5. 
Ir was made of iron, pierced, as fupplied in the print, for 
nine nails, but the piece took in only three holes, and was found at 
Tournay, May 27, 1653, with many other things ; and among 
thefe the fkull, jaw-bone, and.teeth, of an horfe, which appears to 
have been {mall by that part ofits thoe there difcovered. 

Waar has been here advanced will, I hope, induce fome learn- 

ed gentlemen of this Society kindly to communicate more fatis- 
fatory particulars relating to this fubjed. 
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By the Reverend Mr.. Pegge. 


Read at the Socrzrt of Awriqyanizs, Feb. 25, 1773- 


NE of the poetical names for an:horfe in the claffics is 
mipes; a term taken from the clatter or found of the feet in- 
running, efpecially upon hard ground, whence Viegil faye, 


Gzor. UL 88.. 
We are not however to fuppofe that the horfes-of the ancients, 
were always (hod with iron, or other metal; becaufe they made a 
noife with their feet in galloping, as this might be done with 
naked and unarmed hoofs ; and hoofs will found without their 
being thod, The hoofs of fome horfes are particularly hard [4} 
and concave ; whence Xenophon, in his book on the fabje& of 
horfes, direéts, that in chufing unbroken colts, and comfequently. 
fuch asnever liad a flioe on, regard ought to be had to the found+ 
ing of their hoofs, Kal ones Lipsy vie w 
hiywr. wowtp yap Popes wees tw dawidy noidy 
Etiam fonitu reéte memorat Simo pedum bonitate prodi, nam ungula: 
concava folo impaéta velut cymbalum refonat fc}. Hence, asl take 
[¢] Not moift or foft, but in pulverem facile folubilem, Ruaeus ad loc. 
[4} Tooti, p. 166. v. 28. Thevenot, II. p. 113. Job Ludolphes 
in Commentario, p. 146. 


[¢] Xenophon, wep ¢. 1. 
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it, Homer has égydemes wodss ixxuv [d], without any idea of their 
being fthods And again, and therefore when 
Euftathius explains the latter by yarns, he had re- 
fpe&t probably to the cuftom of his own time. Ph 
Ir mutt be acknowledged, indeed, that if horfes feet were fhod 
with metal, they would of courfe found the more; and therefore 
fome have been inclined to interpret yaAnongerous tx mous in Arifto- 
phanes of their being inducé, [g]. The fcholiatt 
however, is of a dierent opinion, explaining by 
and interpreting it metaphorically, Tours: Tas 
and the Latin tranflator underftood the rattle to 
proceed not from the hortes feet, but from the metal about their 
bridles, etsereperi freniim lupi. This paflage of the Greek Come- 
dian does mot therefore interfere at all with what we have deli- 
vered above on the founding of the hoof; bur if you adhere to the 


fenfe of the icholiaft, rather confirms it. 
Mow traucon has obferved in regard to the hoofs, that Keno- 


phon has taught us a method of hardening them; and thencevery 


juftly infers, that fhocing was not then generally in ufe []. Keno- 
phon wascontemporary with Ariftophanes: and therefore his pre- 
cepts for hardening the hoofs, and his filence at the fame time in 
regard tofhoeing, appear to me to be a great confirmation of the — 
{choliaft’s interpretation of the yadxongorus of that author. 
But it is neceflary we fhould fay a word more on this paffage of 
Xenophon. He recommends for the hardening of the hoofs, 
firft, that the ftalls thould be pitched with ftones of the fize of the 


Homer. Il. 4 152. 
fe] idem Il, 2.772, Vide Thefaur. H. Steph. in voce, 


{/] Ariftophanes, Equit. 540. 
fr] H. Steph. Thef. Gr. Tom. IV. col. 578, 379. ‘Ellis, Fortuita Sacr. p. 358. 


{4] Montfaucon, Antiq. Tom. IV. pe 51, The paflage he refers Sey 
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fooeing Horfes amangh the Ancients. 41 
re . Then, that the place where the horfe is curried, which 
he callls 3 ier gadjaies'or the outer ftable, may be accommodate to 
the purpofe, and contribute likewife to harden or fortify the feet, 
(Bérricos cin THs Wodag matapwrrves) : he diredts, that four or five 
cartloads of bowlders, as large as can be held in the hand, and of 
a pound weighteach, fhould be confufedly thrown upon the place ~ 

Al and to anfwer very well to the 
ever has ftepped in, and puzzled the cauée a little, by contending 
that we ought to read that is, having fbod the 
horfes with iron; and im the fame manner he corredts Julius Pol- 
lux, who has cited this paflage of Xenophon, and gives wepay 
Auras, Of im the vulgar edition [/]. But, with 
{ubmiffion to this learned man, the context thews that the author, 
in the words is {peaking of the pavement or 
bowlders, and not of the horfes feet ; and therefore that the text, 
ought not to be altered. 

To declare then my opinion briefly on the fubje&; the 
fhoeing-of horfes, I apprehend, was very far from being a general 
practice amongft the ancients ; but ftill there is evidence enough 
to induce a perfuafion, that it was /fometimes done, efpecial in 


[i] ‘ Omaino,” lege, ita enim legit Pollux. Hefych. 
nites bytes Vir in mang, edit. Aldio. in Bibliots. Leyd. wapa 
Guietus ad Hefych. 
Ic Vol a Cataliom, p wt in mag, it, Adin in Bi 
oth) ubi eadem fere 
Jub. Pollux, Lib. I, xi. § 200, 
Vou. Il. G later 
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ing eflay. 

Tuere were but few horfes th the 
lomon’s time, they having no cavalry in their armies fa). Thofe 
they had came from Egypt ; thus we readim Deuteronomy, the 
king ‘ not multiply horfes to-hiaifelf; nor caufe the people 
to return to Egypt, to the end that he fhould newttiply 
This fpeeies of cattle abownded very in- fof; butthen 
in that foft country there was little or so neecfity for the Korfes 
to be fhod. ‘The Canaanites and Syriage alfo had horfesand:cha ~ 
riots [p]. Thefé horfés came probably ftom: Egypt likewif ; 
be that as it will, ‘the Hebrews were’ riot’ permittéd'to ufe then - 
when they fell into their hands, bot were éxpréfsly comithanded to 
latte thent [gy]. David, indeed, afterwards, referved fome ofthe 
horfes of this country, but, as he kept them ofiby: for ftate, 
not-for their in war, and eonféquently put tio-confidence im 
théth, he was not reprimanded for it ‘Fhe Mraelites before 
him ufed tmiles and affey’ more tham horfes, Upon the whole,. - 
little can be leartied from the Scripeures refpe& point in: . 
hasid, that in appearanee the Canaanites didnot thee their 
horfes, ¢ were the horfe-hoofs broken by the means of the 
‘ puancing, the prancing of the mighty ones,” Jedges vi #2; for 
had the horfes feet beew (Nod either 


Calmet, Did. v. Horse. 
[7] Deut. xvi. 16. See alfo1 Kings x. 18. * 28. 


Deut. ibid. Genefis xtver: 17. tx: 
[p] Deut. 2. 21.6. xver. 16; Seth. 
(4) Joth. ibid. and fee Sherlock, Differt.-I'V. 
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Shoeing Honfes amongft the Ancients, 
cegard to other nations; The Phrygians ace to have 
been the firft that hacnefled pair of horfes in a chariot ; and Eric- 
thonivs the fictt-that yoked four [s}; but this, it is thought, re- 
{peted Greece only [¢}; and there is fome reafon to doubt whe- 
ther fowr were ever ufed.at Troy, though it is generally believed 
three were [w]; however, there were no horfes movated at 
the fiege of Troy on either fide [70]. Bellerophon, the unfortunate 
sider of Pegafus, was, according to fome, the fir that mounted 
horfe [+] ;. others fay Neptune [y] others Minerva (z}; and 
others the Lapithae of Theflaly [2]; whence arofe the fable of 
_ the Centaurs.and Hippocentaurs, half men and half horfes. Poly- 
dose Vergil, spon this, goes further, and fays, full to the point, 
that the Theflalians were thought to have invented the horfe-thoe, 
Hos quoque Pelethsonios Theflaliac primos equorum ungulas 
mypnise ferreis foleis cocpifie ferunt He names got his 
author, but yhethar it may.not be collected fom the 
following words of Virgil, 
« Peletheonii Lapithae gyrolque dedere 
i dorfo, atque equicem docuere fab armis 
Grom TIL 115. 
where, by eguitem, Gollins. aad 


[1] Polyd, Verg. Tl. c. 12. ‘Stewech, ad Veget. p. 

{4] Polyd. Verg. ibid. 

‘ful Beithit Antiq. Homer. IV. ©. er. 

[w] Sir Tho. Browne, Vulg. Err. V.c. 13. Feithius, 

[+] Polyd. Verg, ibidem, Stemech. ad Veget. ibid, 

[y] Diod. Sic. apyd Polydarum. 

115. and Servis ad Bling, dis. VIL. 

[e] Vi 

om the fables about Bellerophon, 
and 
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44 Mr: Picct on 
and as the word is ufed by Ennius; but what then is meant by 
armis? infident armato, Philargyrius ; ‘bot war tiorfes 
covered with armour, catapbraéli, were farely of a later’ inven- 
_ tion [c]; and therefore arma feems to fignify in this place the 
metal thoes of horfes ; and yet our tranflators do not any of them 
underftand it fofd]. But the author, if he intended to fay this, 
as we think he did, wasprobably miftaken ; for thoeing isa fpecies 
of improvement, and apparently the effect of time arid experi- 
ence; wherefore one has no redfon to fuppofe it was immediately 
introduced on the firft ule of horfes is Theffaly. On the coritrary, 
terpretation pot upon the paflage of Ariftophianes by the {eholiaft, 
both mentioned above, feem to imply, that the practice was un- 
known in Greece many years after; and therefore otie cannot but 
fabferibe to the opinion of Haae Cafaubon, that the praéti¢e of 
foeing was not known very anciently,  Vetifiiffimos bomines bec 
* ignordffe certum oft [e).’ 

Bur now let vs heat Mént(aucon ule 6¢thocing hories, 
* he fays, is very ancient, although there be certain’ proofs that it 
« was not general among the Romans. Fabretti fays, that among 
‘ the great number of horfes which occur in ancient monuments, 
* he never faw more than one that was fhod, though he made it his 
bufinefs to examine them all, both upon columns and other mar- 
‘bles. As to the mules, both male and female, they are often 
* faid by writers tohave been fhod. There are neverthelefs certain 
and undoubted proofs, that the ancients thod their horfes; thus 


[<] H. Stephens indeed, in Thef. Gr. v. inwonopésns, reprefents them as armed 
at Troy; but fee Dr. Clarke, on the other hand, ad IL B, ¥. 
[4} Dr. Martin ad loc. 


[-] ad Asiftoph. Equit. 549. 
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Horfis amongh the Ancients 
‘ that the cuftom was general In another place, the fame 
great man fays, * The horfes Con a Etrufcan tomb) have 
‘ irom fhoes, a particular rarely feen on ancient monuments. Fa- 
 bretti Give: that of all the horfes he faw on monuments he never 


* obferved but one with four thoes [g)." I have adduced Mont- 
faucon’s fentiments in this place, on account of what he has aJ- 


leged in refpeé of Homer and Appian, and the praétice of the 


Greeks, as thefe teftimonies appear to be againft us, and therefore 


ought to be examined. The place of Homer here referredto, I pre- 
fume, is Iliad w. 23. . where Neptune yokes his yadsérod irre ; 
and it is true, that H. Stephens, io his Thefeurus, interprets yadxc- 
mes, acreos babens pedes, 
but as thefe were the horfes of a god, -it may be juftly doubted 

whether one can infer any thing from this paflage concerning our 


fubjeét, any more than from the Cerva aeripes of Virgil taken by 


Hercules which certairily was not, properly fpeaking, thod. 
Befides, the fckoliaft of Ariftophanes cited above feems to lead us 
to interpret the word xsAuéwrus metaphorically, and io the fenie 
only of iexuge;. Appian, whom we are to be concerned with next, 
fays, Mithridates fent part of his horfe back to Bithynia, fuch as 
were ufelefs, feeble for want of forage, 2 
which the Latin tranflation renders clawascantefque folearum imopia 
detritis ungulis; but this is a mere addition of his, for the 
original fays nothing about /boes, only that the horfes were 
lame by the attrition of their hoofs, which rather may feem to 
imply that the horfes were not fhod, than that they were. 


{ 7] Montf. Antiq. IV. p. so. 
Idem, VII. p. 558. 
{4} Virgil, Aen. VI. 802. 
Appian, de B. Mithrid. p. 371. Ed. Toilii, 
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46 Mr. on 

As the matter is here ftated upon the beft evidence I eam find, 
there is no clear, exprefs, or pofitive proof, that the Greeks fhod 
their horfes very auciently, ox that they did it ¢uflomarily in the 
later times. 1 think it not improbable that they might begin to 
do it occafionally, and in fome certain places, a little before the 
age of Mithridates; a conjeéture grounded upon the practice of 
the Romans, with whom fhoeing prevailed {0 foon after, and 
into whofe ulage in this refpe&t we are next to enquire. 

PANCAROLUS writes, in conformity with Fabretti as cited by 
Montfaucon, ‘ funt etiam qui velint, ne calceatos quidem olim 
‘ fyifle equos: ed quod in equeftribus ftatuis ferrea ifta calcea- 
* menta von con{piciantur, oujus rei caufam fane haud {cio 
It appears, however, from the following paflage in Catullus [/}, 

« Et fupinum aniaum in gravi derelinquere coeno ; 
« Ferream ut foleam tenaci in voragine mula.” 

that in his time mules were wont to be fhod; and fo the empe- 
ror Nero had his draught mules guarded with filver {m], as his 
wife Poppaea had the feet of hers fecured with gold [n). A mu- 
leteer alfo of Vefpafian alights, as he pretends, to get his mules 
thod {e}. Veffius thews from Palladius, I. c, 24. that mules 
were ufualy thed with fpartum, for by animalia in that paflage 
mules and affes I prefume are intended; and Pancirolus remarks 
very fenfibly in regard to Poppaca, * id illi in mentem haud ve- 
pif et, opinor, multo vero minus factitatum ab ipfa fuiffet, nifi 
« jam tum calceari confueviffent equi ;” arguing and in inferring 
with good propriety from horfes to mules, though perhaps the © 
[4] Pancirolus, Lib. Il. tit. 16. 
xviii. 25. 

[=] Suetonius in Nerone, c. 30. 
Plin. N. H. c. 11 
Sueton. in Vefpaf. c. 23. 
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Joocing Horfes amongft tbe Ancients. 47 
former were not focommonly thod asthe latter. And indeed it 
mutt be confeffed that in the third Georgie, if you except the 
paflage above quored with the interpretation there given it, no 
notice is taken of fhoeing horfes, nor again in the Seriptores de 
Re Roftica; and yet have no doubt bot they uféd it fomie- 
times, and perhaps for their war-horfes more efpecially. Fabretti 
acknowledges he faw one thod upon a marbié ; another we find 
fhod upon an Etrufean monument ; Pancirobus cites Nicetas for 
an equettrian ftatue thed with iron ; Voflius teftifies in a paffage 
to be adduced below, that there are marks of thoeing in the illu- 
mination of -his M&; of the Hippiatrica ; and Pliny alfo informs 
us, concurring thereim with Ariftorle, that camels in long jour- 
nies werelakewile thod p}, juft as oxen are here im England when 
they are intended to travel an hard road. 

. Bor why, it may beafked, would mules and affes be more 
commonly (hod than horfes ? banfwer, thefe animals were 
ufed im ancient titnes, more fo than horfes, for riding in Ju<’ 
daca fg), and for draught almoftevery where fr}; befides, they 
are ufually more traCtable and patient, affes efpecially; and thoe- 
ing, confequently, was much more eafily performed tpon them. 
- "Tue difference of countries, and even of parts of countries, 
ought to be confidered in refpeé of thoeing animals. Soft coun- 
tries do riot require the provifion of thoes. Some do not thoe now 
with we, aud others only thos the fore feet. The Perfians are 
very heedlefs and indifferent about it [s]. The Aethiopians, who 
feldom ride, abfolutely neg it, ** ideo nec ungulascorum foleis 


Pliny, N. H. x1. 45- and fee Ariftot. Anim. Set Job Le- 
dolphus ist Com ment. p. 1465 and Tavernier, Il. p. 79. 

{@] Calmet, Did. art. Horfe. Bifhop Sherlock, Diff. 1V. 

[r]} Pitifc. ad Suet. Ner.c. 30. Veip.c 23, And fee below. 
. [4] Thevenot, II. p. 113. 
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48 Mr. on 

‘+ ferreis muniunt;: fi per afpera et falebrofa loca eundum fit, eos 
«+ ducunt, ipfi mulis infidentes (7}.”” Aud even the Tartars, who 
are fo perpetually on horfeback, do not do it “tempore vero hy- 
‘* emis, viis ob gelu afperis et duris, corio boum, etiam recenti, 
** fi aliud non fuppetat, pedes equorum fuorum involvunt [«].” 

Tuese are reafons why the practice might not be univerfal 
among {ft the ancients, but fometimes might be applied, and fome- 
times omitted. Many forts of work, it is certain, can be per- 
formed by horfes without thocing, efpecially in fome regions ; and 
in a thoufand places abroad, the inhabitants, though they have 
horfes, know nothing of thoeing them, at this day. 

To fay a word, in this place, of the material wherewith horfes 
were anciently fhod: gold and filver has been mentioned as ap- 
plied by the luxury of great perfonages ; but iron was probably. 
moft frequently ufed, both for horfes and mules. Voflius notes 
from Xiphilinus, that Poppaea’s mules were fome of them fur- 
nithed in their feet cwaglion ixnyguoiog [w), with thoes made of a 
I offer it only though as a conjecture, that the golden thoes of 
Poppaea’s mules recorded above from Pliny, might be only thefe 
crajlia Voflius proves from Columelila, that lame cattle 
had their feet deeffed and fecured with it [+]; and that the men of 
Africa and Spain, in which laft country the /partum chiefly grew, 
wore thoes compofed of the fame matter. Nay, at this day, fays 


_[4] Job Ludolphus, Hilt. Aetbiopic. I. c. 10. 

[«] Idem in Commentario, p. 146. 

[w] Voffius ad Catull. p. 48. 

[*] See more of fach dreflings in Vegetius and Schott, ed, Vair, p. 185. 
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the horfes, as well as men, have their feet covered With leather 
the Chinefé ‘and. other nations of the Eaft; and he 
wonders that this mode of thoeing, efpecially were the fole ot 
under leather to be ftuck full of nails, is not followed now, on 
account of the injury often done to hoofs by ufing and driving 
nails, efpecially where the former happen tobe brittle. Ariftotle 
expre(sly teftifies that camels were thod xapCaiivas [y], by which, 
I apprehend, we are to underftand thoes made of leather [2] ; and 
mentions a cuftom of certain Afiatics to tie bags upon 
_ their horfes feet, in order to prevent their finking in the fnow a 
 ScaciGer thinks the thoes of beafts, of whatever 
they confifted, were put on, and not faftened with nails (5) ; 
the words of Pliny concerning Poppaea's mules feem to denote 
a8 much ; * Noftraque aetate-Poppaca, conjix Neronis principis, 
delicatioribus jumentis fuis foleas ex induere{olebat.’ 
‘But Voffies much doubts this, verum qua ratidtic,” fays he, 
clavis id poffit, non fatis fiquet :* and then goes’ 
win vetufto exemplari Hippiatricorum Graecorunt quod 
etiam picturae accedunt, "AME the 
‘ figna et veftigia manifefte adparent.” And yet the 
‘Prkzpica Mentioned above could not well be nailed; ‘but ‘mu 
be drawn on and faftened ina different manner, perhaps’ by being 
tied round the leg, as the bags abovementioned in the cafe of 
‘flies of mules, feems to imply. 


[=] Vide Pp» 309. & Vofium of «. 
The Bucancers in America ufed the knees or joints of the raw hides for thoes, _ 


b) See Pitife. ad Suet. Ner. c. 30, 
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To retern from thefe digtefions to our fubje&. Inthe Weft, 
-Childerie, father of Clovis, founder of-the French indnarchy, 
hadhis horfe fhod-in the fifth cestery. ‘It was then cuftdmary 
* to iater'the horfe along with his’ rider; and'when Childetic’s 
monument was difcovered, anno-1 65 3,-a-horfe-fhoc of iron-was 
found amongft other things. The:thoe is-finalli; whence 
conjeéturedthe animalsit belonged to was of fize. -Per- 
bags only the greateft perfons had their -horfes fhod im thof> 
“ times ; and after wards probably when the,pradtice of thocing was 
more general, the Franks only thod their cavalry 
4s in froft for example, even in Thivwe 
Jearo from a paffage in Pere-Daniel, where, fpeakirg of the herfe 
of Louis ke Debonnaire, anno 8ga, he fays, 
« {uivi [les. pluyes. de galté les pieds de‘la,pluf 
* part dés chevaux, qu'on ne, powneit fairc ferrer dans wo pais 
<devenu tout d’ub coup ennemi, loriq’on y penfoit te moins 
"Henge in England ‘one ‘has reafon tothink they began to thoe 
‘to Simon $e. Liz, aenoble Nozman,. the town.of Nocthamptos, 
andthe whole hundred of Falkley, then valued-at 40/. per 
‘film, ‘to provide foes for bis birfes[¢|. ‘-Henricus de Averyag 

[e] Moatf. Astiq. of France, Vi, 

‘held carticitesof ahd in «Nottingham, of the tine. 
in capite, for the fervice of fhocing the four “feet, with'the 
king’s nails, or fhoeing materials (de C/uaria or Cleera domini regis) as oft as-he 
fhould be at his manor of Mansfield, and if he put ia'dll the ‘nails (incleavtrit) 
the’kitig Minuld give him apalfrey of foer"marits, or’ he “was ‘to have the‘ting’s 
palfrey, (giving hitw five’ the jary, 3°E. TIT. ‘found’ the ‘fervice. 
(Efe. 3 E. Hi. a. 108.) as he was. alo, if he lamed thé" han, or 
fhod him firait, Sc. inclaudet or includet, a¥% wai found, ‘wot fo-agree- 


sbly. Thoroton Nottinghamhh. p. 447. Du Cange explains the 
place where the horfes were fhod, and underftands the fervice of leading the horfe 


from ir, sad wnclaudere of the a& of thocing. 
* tenuit 
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frocing Horses amonzft the Ancients, 
© tenuit manerium de Morton in com, Effex { f] in-capite de dar 
« mino rege per ferjantiam inveniendi unum hominem, cum une 
una brochea ferrea, quotiefcunque contigerit dominum regem ire 
cum exercitu, fumptibus fuis propriis per quadraginta 
« dies.” Henry de Perres or de Pesrers, who came in with the 
Conqueror, téok his name; as it fhould{cem, from hisemployment 
‘of thoeing ; not that he was himfelf a thoer of horfes, a. farrier, 
‘but as appointed to dive& or {uperiatend that bufinefs, im the na- 
‘tore of a pracfettus fabrorum {zg}; and fo, when after the-Gru- 
fades it becamethe owftom for families to take coat- armour heredi- 
tarily, a charge of fjx horfe-thoes Sable on a field Argent was af- 
famed by this great houfe [4]. William the Conquerors brought 
‘many horfes with him when he invaded Eggiand and. moft 
probably the art of fho¢ing entered the at-thattime. Ap for 
the Danes, who landed here fo often before, they feldom or never 
hrouwght any horfe along with them: but whenever they were 
monnted, it was by Of the 


‘Vegetius, Lib. IT. ¢. 
of Edward Til. fin ufed for recognizantes, are, on each fide of ihe king’s 
one, and on Crypt the city fword, fied by an horfe- 
thoe, and three horfe nails ere€t in bafe ; alluding to an trom iron manufaéture.here 
in the Couqueft. (Rudder’s Hitt. of Gloucefter, p. 134). 
Solvit receptori domvini par tallai, vil. itis. im ferratura equi fencicallis Com- 
. Rot. 77 E. Ik. Nath Worcefterth. in Clent. Append. p. xiii, 
[4] He had three horfes killed under him. See Stowe, p. 99. Speed, p. 423. 
Hayward, p. 66, & feq. Montf. Antiq. of France, p. 27, 28. ‘The hor‘es of 
his army appear to have been thod in the tapeftry of Bayeux, ib. pl. xlix. 
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§2 Mr. Pecce on fooeing Horfes, &e. 
eured here(£}. Of the Britons, and their proceedings in the affaie- 
of thoeing we know nothing, though we are affured they did not 
want horfes, either for their chasiots, or for movoting [/); and as 
for'the Saxons, Lincolnthire and Eaft-Anglia, the two diftriéts 
which feem chiefly to have abounded with horfes in their days 
[m], are beth of them countries that could carry on horfe-bufinefs_ 
without thoeing [#]. Thus, in all probability,. the caftom of 
fhoeing was introduced at the Conqueft ;. and from. that aera has. 
been the general, though-not univer fal, practice ofthe Englith, asia. 
fome places, from the nature ofthe. foil and of bufinefs, the feafons 
of the year, and the like circumftances, it might without damage 
to the beafts be omitted. And thould we fwppofe, that among 
the ancients, amongft the Theffalians, and others, regard was had. 
to exigence and circumftances in fhoeing, or omitting it, it would 
be no unreafonable or improbable conjeCture. | 
Samu: Pecan. 


Whittington, Sept. 17716 


Affer. Menev. p.15, Rapin, I: 121. At Battle Flats, fix miles eaft of 
York, the fcene of the battle between Harold and the Norwegian invaders, 1066, 
are frequently found.in plowing a very fmell fort of horfe-thoes, which would 
only fit an als, or the jeaft breed of northern borfes. Dart’s Eboracum, p. 84, 

Affer. and Rapin, loc. cit. 

[2] See the Effay on the Coins of Cunobelin, paffim. 

{»] See Camd. Lincalath. col. 549. 
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has. been a prevailing notion, thet England Sormerty pees 
offered to thé Society in 1763, on the imtroduaion, pro- 
gfefs, ftate; and condition, of thie vine-in England, and theime- 
dir to morie a place in-the Archaeolo» 
gia*. A gentleman of great knowledge, however, a-confiderable 
Antiquary, wérthy member of the Socicty, has finee beew 
pleafed to combat this notion, and ‘to affign certain reafons for his 
diffent, in that noble and very elaborate work, Obfervations on the 
more ancient Stathtes, 8c. p. 207; & feq. Whence it thould feem 
a duty incumbent upon me, cither-to give up the point in quef- 
tion, or to invalidate his-arguments ; andthe latter, under the 
Society's favout,  propofe here'to attempt, with all proper defer- 
very learbed Mr. ‘Barrington 
T'can agree readily with our author that the Statote E. I; 
or A: D. £335; which ‘reftrains foreigners from exporting wine, 
does’ not’ neceffarily imply that wines -were of 
; for we do’ nof find int our hiftories, ‘that the preceding 
years had particularly unfavourable, fo as to occafion a 
fcarcity of that commodity; Wines of foreign growth were pro- 
bably intended ; and indeed I am not aware that any perfon has 


* Vol. L. p. 
ever 
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54 Mr. Pacce on the Queftion 
ever drawn an inference from that Statute in favour of the Eng- 
lith vineyards: Mr. Baerington, . however, has feized an.o¢cafion 
fram-the words of the Statute, of delivetiag his opinion copcern- 
ing thefe pretended Englifi vineyards, and of declaring that he 
thinks them either to have been orchards, with Sie Robert -Ac- 
kins, or rather, according to his own particular fentimenss, cur- 
Min, thatthe in in which this i 
isfitpated fufficiently contradidts whet is fo generally 
* at prefent concerning our vineyards and) vines.” But this is.an 
argument tbat cannot ftand again{t facts, by which, and by which 
alone, the-capability of a climate, to prodace.a fruit of any kind 
muft undoabtedly be determined, To thefe then, we muft go, 
and to them d thell here have, recourfes only thall beg deaye 
previoufly to. remark, thet the latitude of Loudon, may be ftated, 
with Mr, Maitland, at 51 degrees. and 32 minytes, and thatit is 
an. indubitable trath, that iflands are warmer than continents, 
The reafon of which, asgiven by Cicero, is, * maria, agitata ventis 
ita tepefcunt, ut intelligi, facile,poflit im tantis illis, humoribus 
“inclafum efleealorem ile emternus ct adventitius ha- 
bendus.eft tepor, fed ex intimis maris partibus,agitatione exci, 
tatus: quod softris quoque. corporibus contingit, cum motu 
atque exercitatione Bat whatever becomes ofthe 
philofaphex’s mode of explaining. i, the thing és certaibly fo ;.and 
therefore the elegant Minucius Felix, {peaking of our ifland,, ys 
with the greatett propriety, Britannia. fole deficitur, fed circum- 


Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 
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whetebr Englang ser from Grapes. $5 
This accords wish modern pbfervation tbe dave 


‘they are sflands at a eoufiderable diftauce from the eontingnt, 


two extremes Ove chmate sherefgre. may have 
fiderable advantage im refpec of warmth oxer places of the fame 
Jatitude on the costinent; and. we fubmit it to whether 
fome of the.aufterer wines may not.grow on. the Rhine, or,op she 

spon climates, fee Defcripuion of the North and 
asto rhinafiair of climate, it is belt to. go'to-facts. 
the wine\made by, Mr. Toke Godutgton iaMent, Sir'Henty 
Lyttelton, Dr. Ralph Bathurft, é&c. [/] ought, methinks, to put 
the aptitude of  qur. climate for this .puspofe entirely. out of all 
‘Wher therfore la Moor, in the Life of 
fy] mentions the wine of the Tile of Lundy (called 


there by miftake Conday) one has: 


1. p. 
Lf] Stowe, p. 


See the Archacologia, and Camden, 
5 is 


| 
South latitude, -eorsefpandent ta thet of Loudon, that they 
mutt be semperdtg, meaning as.to.cold weather, in shat Situation, 
ii 
| 
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‘his veracity; ot to diftruft his reprefentation ; Mr. Stowe had cer- 
-tainly no objection to it. "The ftreet now denominated she Vine- 
yard, within the wallvofthe London [i], 
formerly, we'think, very paffable grapes’; fince in London, as it 
‘feems, they had vines very commonly intheir gardens i 
‘of Edward [R}; and in the ‘year ars1 Robert de Sigitlo, 
-bifhop of London, and nrariy others with him, were poifoned by 
eating grapes [F. ‘Thus facts, on which fo much depends in this 
be appear to be altogether on our fide.” 
is faggefted again, that All experience ‘fhews, ‘that the 
“¢ northern parts of Europe grow warmer, in proportion to their 
~¢ eultivation ; ‘from whence it is very clear, that England is more 

~* proper for vineyards in the eighteenth century, than’ it could 
‘¢ have been in‘the’thirteenth or fourteenth.” But this point is by 
no means foclear and incontefted, as is here pretended; for Mr. 
-Gordon -willteH -you . that affarting ‘of lands and ‘cutting 
down timber occafioned barrennefs in refpe@ of fruit at Bermu- 
-das, where the fall of the cedars, ‘which formerly theltered their 
fruit from hartful winds, is now the caufe of its being continually 
blafted ; infomuch that they have none of thofe fine oranges and 
other fruits defcribed by the ‘poet in his Battel of the Sommer 
Sflands fn}. And ia Foyages Phili- 

Maitland, ‘p. 31. 

Wem. to Hearne, im Leland’s’ Colletanea, 


.v. Lp, laxv, where.are mentioned Vine-freet in Hatton-garden, and St. Giles 
in the Fields. Add to thefe the Vineyards by Houndiditch, and Coldbath Fields, and 
Vine-Aredt, Piccadilly. 

At Ware was parces beftiarom filvaticarum et 6 arpenne vince auperrime plin- 
‘** tate.” Domefday. 

Robert de Todenci, fuunder of Belvoir pttot}j gave it the tithe of all his vine- 
yards, Mon. Ang. I. 327 

[4] Johan. Hagulftad. inter X Script. col. 278. 

[=] Geographical Grammar, p. 403. 

Waller's Poems, p. 49. edit. 1758. 
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whether England formeryy produced Wing from Grapes. 


Sepbe, it is obferved ofthe Mle of France, that, being once covered 
with woods, the. colonifts totally deftroyed them by fire, and 


the violence of the winds, {weep away every 
The grubbing of woods, it feems, has 
not always that beneficial effet, iy regard of fruit, which Mr. 


| 20d sther nota incidents ; when, uy- 


der fuch inclemencies; the grapes no would fuffer along 
with the other fruits, and it would be deemed 4 bad year for them, 


as it happens at this very feafon of 1770 earn sy 


In Phil. Trani and Oblerato0s onthe Statues, 209% 

Maitland, Hiftory of London, p. 3° A 
I Ano 


¢ 
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* the confequence was, that they expofed their cultivated land to i 

climates ate at this day more mild then they were anciently [f] ; aa 

but to judge from our own feelings, in the jate winter and {pring Be 
| in England, we have do reafon to think ours is at all altered for | 

Mc. Barrington’s poGtien here is fo far from being clear aud | 
fonant to experience, that mapy, am perfuaded, will incline to 
: ‘think in oppofition to him, that, in general, the more open a yi | 

certainly be; and that now, ip the 18th century, oue grounds 

are not quite fo, warm as they, were in the «3th or agth, 

through that alteration which the face of the country has under- 


58 Mr. Proce on tbe Qucfiion 

Awn fo if the Phames is not'rtotw t ‘often Frozen it te 
have'been forinerly, it is mot to ‘ty the 
Cfitttate in general, but the how common wie oF in Lon- 
aop and its envirdns ; and, fince the pr fent vaft enlargenient, the 
greater, perhaps quadruple, coufimpti of fuet fa 
compated that of forther ages, Ceitai 

antity of fulphoreous aff bitoininotis fi 
Over the river in winter that tindique 
Sumo, Ovid Met. 232, mult Inve a mighty effet on the per- 
pendicolar defcent of thofe icy ‘or’ freezing 
otherwife incomniode it, 

Tt learned author obferves ‘next, that the notion 
* feems to have been chiefly taken wp from fome old family deeds, 
* that make mention of Vineae, but whith Sir Robert Atkyns frath 
* proved to fignify only orchards, and'that eyder. and perry were 
* called Vina, ot wines [r}.’ Now veticrable Bede was tao goo#a 
claffic not to know the true fenfe of Winew, ‘and he- wrote better 
Latin himfelf than to ufe that word for an orchard of apples and 
pears, fays exprefily, {peaking of Britain, Fineas eriam 

proper and true vineyard [7] ; far, in refpeé of 

deftitute of apples and pears. So:-when we read that Winchefter 

was famous for ite Bacchus fw}, we are obliged to underftand 
‘wine by that » 23 Winchefter was never 

eminent for its orchi ‘Giraltlus Cambrenfis, in his: bobk.a 


[r] Sir Robere Athyne’s p. 32. 
[+] Eccl. Hitt. I. c. 1, 

[*] Higden, Polychron. p. 

Ibid. p. 180. 

[w] See the Archaeologia, p. 35. 
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whether England formerly produced Wine from Grate:. $9. 
rebus a fe gefis [x {peaking of the proceedings in the Refectory 
at the Priory of ty, fays, * ad haee etiam in tanta abun- 

vinum hic’ videas ficerarn, pigthentdar et claretucs, 
moftum et medoriem, atque mioretum, ct omne quod ebriare 
nguithed from cyder, fpiced wine, claret, muft, mum, and 
‘il, The like dittin@iion we meet with in Hen. 
$ ‘medonis ceryifiae, pigmenti, 
y]- So that it woold be perfedtly ridicu- 

roping ancient authors did wor Kriow che dif- 
ference between wine, afid ¢yder and perry. Bot what is more 
exprefs tothe pu Mr. Lambarde, the Kentith Anti- 
quar teffs os, that when Edward Tl, in his tgth year, wasat 
de of Rochefter, fent him thi- 
ther‘ a prefent of his dritikes, and withal both wine and grapes: 
is vineyard at which is now a 
good plain meadéw Edward, it feems, m bis return from 
the fea coafts, came through the Wealdof Kent, which he might 
Indeed it does not ap- 
pear to me at prefent whence Mr. learned this particw- 
lar concerning thé bithap’s preferit ax tiene but this is cer-' 
tain, that he was not only a moft curioas and ingaifitive man, 
but alfo lived at Haffing, and had a valuable property there, 
inforauch that his teftiniony is of great weight. 


thould be allowed toSicRisbert 


Il. p. 483. 
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Perambul. of Kens, 4ty 
[oF Rapin 
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bo on the Qucfion 


where fo grealy abounded, for. an orchard, yet it ishere 
abfolutely fixed to its primitive and natural fenfe, Other drinkes. 
are not only {pecified ; but the wine and grapes, by way of con- 
tradiftingtion to them, are particularly mentioned, And for the 
further confirmation of this point, Wiliamde Dene, the hifto- 
rian of the fee of Rochefter, a Notary Public, who was living 
near, if not at the time, reports, that this bifhop, fpur years be-. 
fore, hadrenewed his vineyard at Halling: « feftum (Natalis 
domini) versis, Hallynge diyertens, vineam deftruétam exco-, 
lere [5] fecit per totam Quadragefimam [¢].” ‘This place feems 
to have been peculiarly adapted to the culture of vines.; and in- 
deed it warmand promifing fituation ; for the abbefs of 
ling badalfoa vineyard here, the bifhops, of Rochefter receiving 
from her, as we read in another author, a. bear and a portion. 
of wax, pro decimis vinearum de Hallym, To return to 
Mr, Lambarsde;, He again {peaks fully to 74 point in his Topo- 
graphical Dictionary, 423, where he the records of 
Windfor for tythe being of wine preffed out that 
« grewe in the little parke there, to,the abbott of ham, and 
« that accompts have bene made of the charges st elaciiag the, 
« vines, that greue in the faid parke, a8 alfo of making the wynes, 
« whereof fome partes weare fpent-in the houfeholde, and fome 
‘ folde for the king’s profite.’ 1 thall make no other, reflettion 
upon this paflage, but that Mr, Lambarde was a perfon that un- 
der(tood what he aod well knew what he wrote. “The, 
grapes of Nic. Toke ington, Sir Henry Lyttelton, and Dr. 
Ralph Bathurft, were certainly not apples ; and in Robert, Swap- 


[4] This is common in the Monkith writers for excel. See below in the 
fame page, and often afterwards; alfo R. Swapham, p. 10g facpe, 108, 109. 
{«} Wharton, Angl. Sacr.I. p. 363. 
[4] Ibidem, 389- 
ham, 
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ham, p. 105, a garden is exprefily djftinguiffied from a vineyard, 
as wine is plainly diftinguithed from meath in Evan Evans, p. 8{¢). 
Lord Lyttelton alfo informs us, vol. TIl. p. 269, that * in differ- 
* ent years of King Henry the Second’s reign allowances were 
* made to the officer who farmed Windfor of that prince, for wine, 
« perry, and cyder,’ where thefe articles are clearly diftinguithed 
from one another. - 

Bur here intervenes a ftring of queftions, not difficult indeed 
to anfwer, but to which it is expe€ted fome regard thould be had. 
Firft, it is afked, when vineyards were firft introduced here? To 
this it may be anfwered ; foon after the year 280, when the Pro- 
vincials were taught’ the ufe of wine, and the manner of culti- 
the plant, by the Romans. 

Ir is afked next, when thefe vines, which anfwered fo well 
conven ago, were dropped, and for what reafon ? They declined 
gradually, when better wine could be had cheap fromour French 
provinces. The advancement of agriculture, no doubt, contributed 
in part to the relinquifhment ofthem ; and flothfalnefs 
did the reft. But this I thall refer to what has been alleged 
in the Archaeologia if). 

Tue following queftion inf a fingular nature, yet carries but 
little weight : « What are the Saxon terms, or thofe of the Englith — 
* Gloffaries, for a vine, wine-prefs, the vigneron, &c. (for which 
*we have even now no word in our language) at the fame 
‘‘time that vinea and its derivatives take up many pages in Du-: 


« Cange, and the late Supplement to it by Carpentier ” But we are: 
ubder no neceffity to fuppofe, that our vineyards here-in the 
Saxon age, or even in the Poft-normannic times, were always 


See him alfo, p. 87- 
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6. Mr, Pucoe on the Quefion 


of confequence enough to employ particular fervants or officers. 
They were probably committed in moft places te the fervants that 
had the care of the gardensef the palaces and menafteries. How- 
ever, in the reign of King Henry the Second, as we learn from 
Lord Lyttelton, /eco citeto, an allowance was made to the fheriff, 
* for mony delivered to his vine dreffer at Rockingham, and for. 
* neceflaries for the vineyard,” And it is certain, thatthe name of 
Vimior occurs wu the Annals of Dunfaple, where we read ‘ Prior 
dirationawit apud Scaccarivm mifericordiam Stephani vinitoris et 
Petri vinitoris {ui which may be tranflated Vine-drefer. 
The word pintzpp occurs im the Saxon Chronicle [4}, and pia-. 
zeap® iu the Saxon verfion of St, Matth. xxi. 33 [7] ; where the 
wine-prefs is termed very emphatically pin-ppangan. It would, 
be unreafonable to expect, that our vine-decflers here in England 
fhould be currently deiccibed by a particular name. The labour- 
ers confequently in St. Matth. c, xx. are only called pypzan, and. 
io Luc. nit. 7. hypve. 
Iv is afked laftly, ‘ Why do we not fee the vines fhooting 
‘from the fouls where they formerly grew, as nothing is more 
‘ difficult to be thoroughly grubbed up ?” Did vines grow wild, 
there would be fome force ia this objection; but as there is fuch a 
thing as grubbing, which certainly would be done effectually 
whenever the management of ground was to be. changed, it is 
obvious: to fuppofe, that, in, fugh cafe, the very ftouls would. 
be dug up. Thus, when Domitian ordered the balf of every. 
vineyard im the provinces to be converted. inte arable land, the. 
peafaats that complied with 


[g) Annal. Dunttapl. +P. 94+ 
[4] P. 240. 
[i] So alfo afterwards, ard Chap. xx. 1, 2. 8. Vineyard is as legirhmate an 
Eaaglith word as orchard or hopyard. From hence the furname Vineyard probably. 
it, 
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whetber England formerly produced Wine from Grapes, 63 
it, found ways and means to get tid of the old roots. The hop, 
1 prefume, runs 2s deep into-the grownd as the vine ; ated yet the 


hop-yards in Kent are very frequently turned into other modes of 
cultivation. 


Mx. Barrington excufcs from giving an anfwer to a 
paffage in William of cited by Camden, im his-Ac- 
count of Gloucefterfhire, * which, he fays, feems to me mott 
* clearly to relate to cyder, an@ not to “ine from the grape.’ 
The paffage here referred to occuts the author, p. and | 
thall here give it at length, as he thinke it { clear in his favour, 
and that fo much may be collefted from it, William, fpeaking 
of Gloucefterthire, fays, * Terra omnis frogum opima, 
* ferax hic et fola naturae gratia, illic oulturae folertia, ut quamvis 
taediofum perfocordiam provocet adlaborisillecebram, ubi centu - 
* plicato foenere refponfera fit copia. Cernas tramites publicos 
* veflitos pomiferis arboribus-non infitiva manus induftria, fed ipfius 
* folius humi natura. Ipfa fe terra fponte fubrigit in fructus, 
* eofque fepore et fpecie cacteris plurimum pracftantes. Quorum 
* plures ante annum marcefiere nefciunt, wvomnes ufque ad novos 
+ provincia vinearam frequentia denfor, proventu uberior, fa- 
«pore jucundior, vina enim ipfa bibentium ora_trifti non torquept 

qpippe quae parum debeant [f. cedant} Gallicis dulce- 
Lappealnow to the whole world, whether ia this paflage 

the antes is not in the cleareft manner diftinguithed from the apple- 
tree ? He firft {peaks of the corn, then the apple-trees, and laftly 
the vines. He fpecifies particularly tbe nindihe tafte of the fruits. 
of both the latter ; forit would be perfeétly abfurd to fuppofe him. 
to be {peaking to the end of the quotation of one and the fame 
thing. No; William of Malmefbury was too good a writer to. 
commend the flavour of the Gloucefterthire apples in the words 


Sapore: 
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64 Mr. Peace on the Queflion 


Sapore jucundior, after faying concerning them before, cofque fa- 
pore et fpecie cacteris plurimam prasfantes ; whence it is moft evi- 
dent, that in the words /apore jucundior he is pronouncing on a 
different kind of fruit, that is, the grape; fo that I have not the 
leaft doubt but both Mr. Twyne [4] and Mr. Camden underftood 
Malmefbury rightly. 

Wuererore, to draw towards a conclufion, though viacs, 
vinetum, vinale, aud vinena, may poflibly, by a latitude of expre(- 
fion, mean here and there an orchard; yer, in moft cafes, they fig- 
nify a trueand proper vineyard. You may fay, perhaps, as this 
gentleman does, they were not common ; and it will be confefied 
they were not fo common in England as orchards are now, but ne- 
verthelefs there were certainly fome, andmany fubGifting at once, 
in every century fince the Conqueft ; few of our greater religious 
foundations, inthe fouth at leaft, as L take it, being without them. 

Bur, before I difmifs the: fubje@, I thall beg leave to fubjoin a 


few words on this gentleman’s peculiar notion concerning the cur- 
‘rant or wva Corinthiaca. Mc, Barrington thinks, ‘that if ous au- 


* ceftors ever made wine, it was from the juice of the currants, 
and not from the grape,’ meaning by currants the frait of the 


vibes vulgaris or currant of thegarden ; andnot the ava Corin- 


thiaca properly fo called, of which our people knew nothing till 


- the Levanttradersbroughtit from Zante inthe reignof King Henry 
VIII [ms], though the rides has now fo generally taken its name. 


But here one might afk feveral queftions of the like nature with 


[4] Joh. Twynus, de Rebus Albion. p. 116. 
[| Of this fruit, whofe name Mr Barrington could not find in the Diction- 


aries of pure Latinity or the Gloflaries, we have a good account in Dr. Hyde de 
Re'ig. Vet. Perf. p. 5493 whence it appears 
to he called Ribb. both in Norway and Sweden. i's 

[m] Anecdotes of Britith Topograph, 1780, vol. I, p. 133° 
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whether England formerly produced Wine from Grapes. 65 
thofe which he has put ia refpect of the grape. ., When currants 
were introduced ? whether fo early as the Norman Conqueft? by 
what name they-anciently occur, asthe term Corinthigca can 
be but modern, atid wibes is alfe allowed to be but a modern name 
[a]? The vineyard, or-currant garden, according te this author, 
was certainly as qld as the Conqueft and indeed Mc, Barring- 
ton fappoles the ribes might be Kaown, here fiye or ix cempusies 
but this may bejuftly doubted, we had fome authority for 

it, which jenagine we have-not, | will not be fangyine im a ac- 
gative of ‘this natare; however, L mutt think it was incumbent 

Ms, Barrington to, have given us 
Tuere were hundreds of people in this 
many monks and ecclefiattics, who had feen real grapes in the fo- 

reign dominions of our kings, and even the im the 

between them and qur rides, both as to the fruit, and the tree or 
thrub they grow upon ;, infomuch, that it will,be thought ex- 
ceeding ftrange, that mot onc of oyr writers, amongft fo many as 

a fingle concerning t ibe pivodies any 

one think that currant wine, fuppofing any 

to have been mafle here in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 

ér 1220, could be of confequence enough to employ a,proper off. 
and probably more than oné, to attend the fhrubbery See 
the paffage cited above the Annals of Dunttaple. Indeed 
it is almoft ridiculous to fuppofe, that fuch great oeconomifts, as 
the religious fraternities ufually were, thould keep two feryants, 


Vor. Tl. K under 
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66 Mr. Pucot on the Quffion, Se. 
under the denomination of viitores, as wes ot 
merely for the fake of making currant wie. 
Haro vz Herne again, after the of Sepcember 
probably the 23d or 24th of that month, new ftile, prefented 
grapes to Edward il. which therefore muft have beon proper 
grapes, as the feafon of currants was then in @ manner over, and 
grapes on the cohtrary begat: to be in perfettion. ‘This is atged 
upon a prefumption, that, feppofing there were currants in Eag- 
land then, yetour people were entirely unacquainted at that times 
of day with the modern mode of preferving them with mats or 
nets, Nor is it at all probable, 
take notice, as above, of that prefate’s his thrabbery of 
currants; worth while ee 
fhould be fo valaable as is there ftated y and laftly, that the sevordd 
of Windfor thould fpecify the titheof common eurtafits apart front 
other fruits, atid'be fo particular on ‘that fubjet. ‘Thefe things 
muft appear very wonderful to all thinking andwnprepdiced 
minds; very inconfiftent, however, with the opimion of Sir Robert 
Atkyns, whofe authority for faying the Bnglith vineyard was no« 
thing but am orchard, and our' wines confequently? nothing but 
eyder- and perry, is vouched formally by our author above, and 
great deference paid to it. But what are we todo in this:cafe? 
whofe notion are we to adopt ?. In fhort; error is like a deviation 
from aright line; iris vague, multifarious, novto fay endleft : and, 
till Sir Robert Atkyns and Mr. Barrington are agreed, the fureft 
way feems to beto abide by the plain aud literal iasterpretation of 
the terms vines and vine-yard, which bids fo fair tobe the true one. 


Whittington, Sune 9, 1770 Samvgt Proce. 
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XII. Mr. Pegge’s Objerwations on the Growib off tbe 
Vine in England confidered and. anfwered,, by the Hen. 


| 
perufé fome objeftions. which Mr, Regge hath made to 
what. have faid im“ The@bfervations upon the ancient Statutes," 
with regard to. vines not baving been. cultivated in England fome 
centuries, face; 1 hawesead ‘his remarks,with that attention with 
ferve to be confidered. 

As, frocnthe thieAifertation of Me, Pxcan’s, I 
find .it is intended:te be read before the Society of Antiquaries, I. 
think_it:is incumbent) upen me, to lay-before them my. reafons 
why. 1 continue to be unconvineed.by what Mz, Pegge hath 
beem pleated toadvance, 

of contsovesly ase, fo well undesftood, 2s when 
both fides are indulged with a hearing at the fame time. I have 
therefore. been. favoured; by-you. with Mr.:Pegge’s Treatife for 
fame,days, im osder to make: the beft defence I am capable of 
againtt his ingenious and Jearned arguments ; and] have-no doubt 
but that-you permit itto-be read to the Society, whilft the 
impreffion of what Mr. Pegge hath urged is freth, and in its 
full force. ad 
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68 Mr. Banrincton’s to Mr. 


As Mr. Pegge refers fometimes to what he hath infifted upon 
in a wri 4 on the fame pee which is publithed in the firft 
Volu haeologia all vour to ipvali 
force he ‘hath ‘vided 88 ‘fn the the 

T'do fot’ mifuriderftind Mr, Peggé, he doth 
fift that vineyards -were ever very (this country ; 
and therefore there is not really fo much in difpute 
may be at firft imagined. 

Ir is not worth while to contend with him whether a few 
individuals might not ‘perhaps try: the’ experiment, nor_what 
might be the fuccefs of it: Mr. Pegge in this is more candid than 
thofe who have maintained the fame opinion before*him. ’ 

Tie whole of the coritroverfy will depend upow the fignifigh- 
tion ofthe word ined, a8 well ab’its derivatives wan 
obfer "béfote me, that moft fuch difputes on 

quity Write from the want ofa due'atterition to the'di@tion ofthe 

age itt which om ancient writer lived) and fromthe indetermi-_ 
nicles [a od ¢ 

this head depends upon gtapés fearcely ripedingiever im England 
at ‘prefent without the #ffiftance’ ofa (where they likewife 
moft commonly fail), it isneceflary that this fact mutt be previouf- 
ly fettled between us ; efpecially as Mr. Pegge,imthe Avchaeolo-. 
gia, mentions inftanees have foceeeded'in 
mofé shodéth times. «it diter Loutubai 

and whimfical tmiy have undoubtedly’ 
trials of this fort, ‘and have been willing fo déceive themfelves for’ 
a certain time, by mfxing brandy, fugar, and’other ingredients, to 
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onthe Vineyard 69 
totally away which fuch vineyards are plinted, and 
th big in a few'years 
matt laughing Ceres realtumes the land [3]." Pors. 
|’ 'Ttas, Lan moft boldly prophecy, will be the fate of every 
Eéiglith vineyard; or in any. other part of Europe, in the fame 
== ah any one can poflibly believe the contrary on fome 
vague expreflions in the old chronicles feems rather aftonithing. 
tha wine which was made from 
Mr. King’s vineyard at Brompton; but when Mr, King’s next 
neighbour would tell him that his grapes on a fouthern wail are 
feldom good, :whatis to be the magic which will ripen them in 
fame additional warmth? — | 


bitant of this ifland, | muft own, that the whole I have ventured 
to advance’ on this head is built on a moft weak foundation. 


AssuMING it however to be a known and indifputablefa@, it 


is not necefflary for me to enter into any difcuffion whether the 


climate of Great Britain is not become more mild thag it was, 


as did the Honourable Charles Howard at Deepen. See Camden in 


[+] Liebaut begins his. chapter of his Maifon Rujtique in the following 


mariner ; 

- « Te fach countries as the vine cannot bear fruit om account of the cold difleme 

* perature of the ais ;" and he then iaftances Bretagne, Normandy, Mans, Char- 

train, and Surfiet’s Tranflation of Liebaut, printed in 1616, folio. - 
obferves, that the grapes in France will not ripen but very 

near the ground ; Cent. V. Ex- 
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79 Mr. Banatyatan's Aifuer.to Mr, Pecct, 
which L have always confidered as 2 fettled confequence from 


its improvement in agriculture, 

Tue point in copteft is, whether England could have ever 
had any number of vineyards, as a common article of cultiva- 
tion. Now as I take upon myfelf to fay that fach vineyards will 
not fucceed in the prefent century ; it therefore lics upon Mr. 
Pegge to prove that the climate was milder fome centuries ago 
than it is now, asd am in pofleffion of this fact, which isa ftub- 
born one. 

I sHALL now endeavour to fettle the meaning-of'the. word 
vinum, and its derivatives; the want of which is the occafion of 
the prefent point in difpute. 

Te terms eves or vinum, when ufed by claffical- authors, who 
wrote in countries where wines ripened kindly, are. undpubtedly 
to be applied in moft mftances to a liquor made from the juice 
of grapes: however, they are fometimes ufed to fignify wine 
from other ingredients, 

Tuvus Herodotus twice mentions wine produced from, grapes; 
which he need net have done, if owes did. not-fometimes import 
a wa made from other fruits. 

Asdéles 3s p. 104. edit, Gale. 

Kas ibid. p. 11g, 

* Oy de wv wx te wap’ exbrsCopery ox THs 

cysmedou, trtpou ds The em- 
bafly of Juftin to the Perfians, Byz. Hitt. = P+ 103. 
ed, Ven, 

he {weet liquor here alluded to, and called wine, was proba- 
bly acompofition from honey, fomewhat like our methegling and 
therefore, according to the ancient mythology, Bacchus was con- 
fidered as the firft difcoverer « of the ufes. which mine. be made of 
honey. as well,as. of gtapes ; 
— & a Baccho mella reperta ferunt.” 
Ovap. Fafti, L. it. 1. 735. 
Tue 
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the Vinbyiird Controverfp. 71 

Taz fame God is for the fame redfons faid to have taught the 
northern nations How to brew from 

Tux word vinum is applied by Pliny in the fame extenfivé 
fenfe asthe word ewer by the Gréek writers. 

« Piunt vina et € pomis.” L. xiv. ¢. 16. 

Pit vinum ex aqua ac mellé tantom.”* Ibid. 17. 

‘Tre fame author defcribes the fruit of the amomum; and: 
gives it the appellation of uve, though the tree is very effentially 
different from the vine. 

He likewile inother parts (together with Columella) {peaks . 
of the vindemia mellis [e}. 

Frou thefe cititions it dppears, that évén in the ages of 
antiquity thé of depended the 
_ ‘Tue material poimt however is, to difcover its genuine figni- 
‘vinum, vinea, &c. are admitted to be very pure and claffical vi a4 
,Fuvs the words monfrum, pons, vinitor, are uled by the 
writers of the Auguftan age, baicve invariably in thi fae 
fenfe, viz. a monfler, a bridge, and a vigneron ot vine-drefer ; yet 
in Rymer the firft. of thefe always imports a review or 
mufter of an army; as, “ De monflris capiendis” is rather a. 

Tue fecond a caufeway, or flairs to the river, at leaft in one 
inftance, as it is applied to a bridge neat the Temple’ in: 
London [/], 
[ay Sie 2: 

[«] Flacourt, who publifhed his voyage to Madagafear fo late as 1661, ules the 
French word via i the fame fenfe : “* Les peres des enfans font apporter du 
« yin, ow bien auparavant ont apporté du miel pour en faire.” p. 64. 

See an order De ponte Novi Templi Londoniae reparando, Rymer, vole 
p- 94- Hague ed. 
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- Mr. Banrincton's Anfwer to Mr. Pecce, 


_ Tux third (as 1 hope to thew from a, citation which Mr. 
Pegge much relies upon) fignifies a vintner, and not a vine- 
refer, according to his tranflation, which is allowed however 
to be the true claffical fenfe of the word 

I sH ALL now proceed to anfwer all the auttiorities which Mr. 
Pegge hath infifted upon; having firft ftated fome paflages to 
thew, that vinea fometimes muft relate to orchards of fome 
other fruit, as well as to plantations of the vine.” 

Du Canéez, under the article Vinea/us, gives us the following 
citation from a MS, intitled, Statuta criminalia Saoniae ; ** Nec 
#* quifquam poffit nec praefumat in aliquo horto, jardin, viri- 
« dario, campo, aut aliqua terra alia vineata, &c.”—where the 
term vineatus refers to every kind of cultivation, and thé vine- 
yard of grapes is entirely omittéd, though if a country’ where 
they will ripen. Thus alfo Muratori, in his Antiquities of Traly, 
cites av old deed, which makes mention of a vinea ** 
et alios fruélus.” col. 

Carrentizr, in his lately publifhed Supp Du 
Cange, under the’ article Pinaje, cites’ the following paffage 
from a charter in the French Kiig’s fibtary: emit ab 
Hagone Bec nobili x11 denatiis Ruth. - “quos fibi 
« debebat pro quodam winali, few ortis de’ Rienvielb ;” where orti 
are plainly ufed as fynonymous to vinale, °° ' 

Caarentier again renders the word vindemiae by 
quopibet coiligere, and Supports this by an auchotity 
from Muratori. 

[z) Brompton mentions that Ireland was not without pevenes. Th word juve 
is certainly clafiical, and means a peacock ; will it be contended, however, that 
Brompton conceived there were really peacocks inIreland? 

The cock of the wood, or gregallut, was anciently sot uncommon in Scotland 
(fee Taylor, the water pdet) where it ie called a capercaly. ‘They, might have alfo, 
been fosmerly io Leland ond it ie to this bird which Brompton undoubtedly al- 
Script. col. 1072. Dugald 
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on the Vineyard Controverfy. 73 


He alfo explains the article vinena to be ** ager vineis arberi- 
* bufque confitus,” by another paflage from Muratori ; and fuch a 
plantation it thould feem were the ** cyprefes im the vineyards of 
Engedi.” 

I speed applied to a learned friend, to be informed what was 
the Hebrew word ufed in relation to thefe vineyards of Engedi; 
whe informs me, that carme, though commonly tranflated vine- 
yards, does not always import a plantation of vines, but often a 
garden, or nurfery of aromatic plants; fo that the term for a 
vineyard feems to be ufed in a very extenfive fignification in all 
languages. 

Ir is clear from thefe and other paflages, which might be 
produced, that the words vinea, é&c. relate often to other trees, 
as well as vines; and I take the occafion of it to have been the 
following. In that yard or fmall inclofure which it hath al- 
ways been convenient to have near the houle, it was ufual, in 
thofe countries which are warm enough to ripen grapes, to have 
a few vines, which were eight or ten agp sho 
only fruit cultivated in any part of Burope. 

Hence, in the more northern countries, the fame term was 
ufed for the fame fort of inclofure, though inftead of a vine they 
were obliged to introduce apples, pears, goofeberries, currants, 
or other fruit fuitable to their climate, 

From this circumftance, even in warmer Jatitudes, the.serm 
vigne, which properly fignifiesa vine, or vineyard, is to this day 
applied by the French to a houfe, including alfo a {mall garden, 

Thus Madame de Bocage, in her lately printed Letters, ftyles 
the Villa Pamphili, Borghefe, ,and Montalto, vigne Pamphili, 
vigne Borgheic, é&c.;, and afterwards, fpeaking of them in gene- 
ral, “ces vignes fi riches en amtiquités.” 

Tue Didionary of Trevoux alfo cites Spon for ufing the word 
wigne in the fame fenfe, and applying it to the Vatican and its 

rdens. 
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74 Mr. Barninoton’s Anfwer te Mr. Peace, 


Tus Dittionary of the French Academy likewife under the 
fame article informs.us, * On appelle vignes les maitons de plai~ 
‘* fance aux environs de Rome, et de quelques autres villes 
d’Italie.” 

Ir is very clear from thefe authorities that the word vinca 
is fometimes applied even in the wine countries to a garden or 
orchard; and it feems to be a moft fair inference, therefore, that 
when it relates to a plantation of fruit trees in Great Britain, 
without any explanatory context, it muft refer to a garden of 
thofe fruits which will ripen in our climate. 

lr muft otherwife be contended, that, if this fame term is 
made ufe of in an Hiftory of Sweden or Norway, it ftill muft ae- 
eeffarily, ex vi termini, fignify a vineyard of grapes. 

Brorwer, in his very curious collection of ancient northern 
ftories, which he publithed in the original Icelandic (together 
witha tranflation both into Swedith and Latin) ftates, that fome 
Ruffians went into a wood to pick “ pyra, aliofque fructus.” 
The Icelandic original however makes mention of “ perur ach 
plumur ;” and the Swedifh, “ paren ceb plomon 

Ir is very evident, that thefe Icelandic and Swedath terms fig- 
nify pears and plumbs ; but as they are to be picked ina Ruffian 
wood, the fruits muft have been foes and dips, one fort of which 
is fo like a pear, that Ray im his Synopfis ftiles  pyrsformis,. 

Tuts is at once an anfwer to all thofe paflages relied upon by 
Mr. Pegge, which mention the word vinea without any further 
explanatory circumftances. I (hall therefore proceed to confider 
thofe authorities which are fuppofed to imply, that the fruit of 
grapes muft be more particularly alluded to. 

Tue firft of thefe, in peint of chronology, is, that Bede, in 
fpeaking of England, fays, “ vineas etiam im quibufdam locis 
germinans.”” 

t{4] See the Sagan of Samfone fragra (or the Hiftory of Sampfon the Fair), c. “ 
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on the Vineyard Contr over fy. 75 


Iv I conceived that this paffage was at all decifive, L might 
decline the authority of Bede; becaufe in the fame chapter he 
fays, that at twelve o'clock at night in the fummer itis fo light 
that you would conceive it to be the break of day, and that Ire- 
northern coaft of Spain, 

As the epitaph upon bio informs us, 
that he lived his whole life in Northumberland, I think the 
_warmeft partizans for vineyards of grapes cannot venture to ap- 
ply it to that fpecies of fruit. _ 

Ir it be contended that he {peaksof vineyards in more fouthern 
parts of England; the anfweris, that he probably knew as little 
about them as he did of the fouthern parts of Ireland, which 
he hath placed fo many degrees nearer the equator than they 
really are. 

is well knows, that when Bede wrete, thespwas Scarce any 
communication between Northumberland and London, 

Mr. Pegge indeed admits himfelf, that Bede was miftaken 
in fuppofing that there were vineyards of grapes in Ireland; but 
that Higden muft have underftood the expreffion in its true 
fenfe, becaufe he correéts Bede with regard to this particular. I 
underftand however R. Higden tocontradi&t Bede with regard to 
orchards, which the Irifh certainly had not even at the time he 
wrote, asthe kingsof Ireland, even fo late as the reign of Richard 
the Second, feem to have been as little civilized as the favages 
of North America [4]. 

Tue cultivation of a vineyard or orchard requires not only a 
proper climate, but a progrefs of improvement in agriculture. 
Hence Pliny informs us, that in the time of Romulus, there 


[4] In Smith’s edition of Bede’s works. 
[4] See Froiffart, L. iii. p. 204. Printed at Lyon, by can de Tourne, with- 
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76, M-. Barrinoton’s Anfwer to Mr. Pesce, 


being few vineyards in Italy, he made 4 law, requiring thatthe 
libations on the graves of the deceafed fhould confift of milk, and 
not of wine. 

Mr. Pegge next relies upon two paffages from Lambarde, 
The firft of thefe he is fo candid as to acknowledge that ners 
not know what might be his authority for. 

In the fecond (which is'in page 423 of his Topostaphicad 
Dictionary) Mr. Lambarde indeed talks of records, but he neither 
cites the words of theoriginal, nor informs us where it can be found. 

Let Mr. Lambarde’s antiquarian knowledge therefore be what 
it may, I cannot pay any deference whatfoever but to the origi- 
nal record, or paffage cited at length from it. 

Tue prefent point in difpute is merely upon the fignification 
of a word; and I hope to thew, that every paflage which I can 
examine in the original author will not be found to invalidate 
any opinion I have ventured to advance; but, on-the contrary, 
to corroborate it. 

Mr. Pegge then cites Giraldus Cambrenfis and Henry Hun- 
tingdon, to thew, that they knew the difference between wine, 
cyder, and perry ; and there can be no doubt that fuch liquors 
(if they are fet tm oppofition to each other) may have names by 
which they may be particularly {pecified. With regard to one of 
thefe, however, the term ficera, though Mr. Pegge feems tocon- 
clude that it only fignifies cyder, I can thew that every fort of 
liquor is alfo fometimes included under this word, and amongft' 
the reft ale. See Du Cange in articulo, where he refers to fome 
Norman records. We have borrowed indéed not only the li- 
quor, but the term for it, from the Normans, as no fuch word: 
as _ficera is to be found in Sit Henry Spelman’s Gloffary. 

Tue 22d of Charlemagne’s Capitularies direéts, that fuch of 
his tenants as have planted vines fhall bring him three or four 
bafkets of grapes ; whilft the 4th article {peaks of brewers, toge- 

ther 
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on the Vineyard Controverfy. 7 
ther with the makers of cyder and perry, which feems to thew, 
that wine was not then the liquor eftablithed for the emperor's 
houfehold. See Monfieur de Seconde’s Notice de Diplommes, 
Paris, 1765, folio, p- 212, & feq. 

But the paflage which is chiefly dwelt upon, by thofe who 
maintain that we had formerly vineyards in England, is from 
William of Malmefbury [/]; which it is neceflary to ftate at 
length, and afterwards give my own tranflation of the more 
material past. 

«+ Terra (fc.Gloucefterthire) omnis frugum opima, fructuum 
“* ferax, hic & fold naturae gratid, illic culturae folertid, ut quam- 
“ vis taediofam per focordiam provocet ad laboris illecebram, ubi 
conduplicato foenore refponfura fit copia. Cernas tramites pub- 
*¢ licos, veftitos pomiferis arboribus, non infitiva manus induftria, 
* fed ipfius folius humi natura. Ipfa fe terra {ponte fubrigit in 
** fru€tus eofque fapore et {pecie plurimis praeftantes, quorum 
‘* plures ante annum marcefcere nefciunt, ut omnes ufque ad no- 
‘* vos fucceflores praeftent officium. Regio plufquam a/iae An- 
« gliae provinciae vinearum frequentia denfior, proventu uberior, 
«+ fapore jocundior, vina enim ipfa bibentium ora non trifti tor- 
“ quent acedine, quippe quae parum debeant [m] Gallicis dul- 
cedine.” 

«“ Tue paths and roads of Gloucefterthire have on each fide of 
« them trees bearing fruit, which are not planted, but grow {pone 
“ taneoufly. ‘Fhe excellence of the foil is fuch, that it teems 
«« with fruits, which both in flavour and beauty excel moft 
« others, many of which will keep till they are fupplied by new 
“¢ fruits the fucceeding year. This county hath more plantations 
* of fruit trees than any other county in England, and produces 
“ a greater quantity of fruit, which is «lfo of a better flavour. 
** The liquor made from it therefore does not contract or diftort 
« the labial mufcles by its acidity, as its tweetnefs may be ict in 
“ competition with the French liquors of the tame tort. 


[1] De Geft. Pont. |. iv. [m] Others read ceduns. 
I wave 
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78 Mr. Baxnrixoton’s Anfwer to Mr. Pacce, 


I wave thus literally tranflated the paflage fo much relied 
uron by Camden and others, without introducing either the tesm 
“cyder or wine, upon which indeed the whole difpute will depend. 

‘THat the fruit and liquor hereby alluded to is apples and 
ecyder, will appear from the following reafons, 

Ir is agreed on all hands, that the firft past relates to apple 
trees, which William ef Malmetbury ftates te have grown in 
fuch profufion, and fpontaneoufly : but he-fays nothing farther 
with regard to their fruits, except that they were beautiful to the 
eye, pleafant to the tafte, and that fome of them would keep the 
whole year round. 

Is it to be fuppofed, that no eyder was drunk in the county of 
Gloucefter at this time? Fuller [n] however informs us, that 
this liquor was made in Gloucefterthire fooner than any other 
county of England; and if it was, how could William of 
Malmefbury conclude his panegyric upon thefe apples thus 
before defcribed, without mentioning the excellence of the 
liquor made from them? 

How naturally therefore does it follow, after mentioning what 
grew fpontaneoufly on the fides of the paths and roads, to take 
notice of the orchards, which he affirms to be im greater num- 
ber than in any other county of England! 

Wizz it be contended, that there were at this time vineyards 
of grapes in every county of England, fo as to enter into fome 
degree of competition with Gloucefterthire? or is it not more 
probable that the comparifon muft relate to apples? 

Tue decifive proof however that wine from grapes cannot be 
alluded to, is the following. 

Witx1aM of Malmefbury fays, that the liquor made from 
thefe plantations (to ufe a word of an indifferent fignification) 
«« was not difagreeably acid, and in reality was little inferior to 
“ the French liquors in pomt of fweetnefs,” 

[n] Worthies, p. 350. 
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on the Vineyard Controver fy. 79 


‘Tuis cannot poffibly be a comparifon between the wines 
made from Englith aud French grapes, becaufe the French have 
not to this day perhaps any fweet wines whatfoever. 

Ir feems to be very clear on the other hand, that we owe the 
introduction of cyder into this country to our early connections 
with Normandy, as many of the apples in our orchards ftill 
retain the French names. 

Tus is therefore only a diftinGtion between anh and fweee 
cyder; and proves that, when William of Malmefbury wrote, the 
Norman cyder was commonly more fweet than that of England. 

Ir this citation from William of Malmefbury was not, as I 
conceive, fo very decifive in my favour, I might well difpute 
any inference whatfoever to be drawn from the paflage. 

It is a moft florid defcription, which in every word of it al- 
moft hath the ftrongeft appearance of inaccuracy. 

Tus Scotch fong of Bonny Chrifi begins, 

“ How {weetly fmells the fummer green ! 
“ Sweet tafte the peach, and cherry.” 

Ir might be as well contended from thefe lines, that peaches 
ripen kindly in Scotland, and before the fammer is over. 

Witrrtam of Malmefbury moreover makes apple trees to be 
of indigenous growth in this country ; and ] doubt much whie- 
ther even crabs are fo, as 1 never happened to fee them but 
where I could account for their having been planted, 

He fays, that moft forts of thefe ipontancous and excellent 
flavoured apples will keep the whole year ; whereas it is very 
well known that we have very few forts that can be fo long 
preferved even with the greateft care. 

In the very next period he defcribes the digra, or extraordi- 
nary equinoétial tide of the Severn, to happen every day, ‘in co 
(fc. fuvio) quotidiatus aquarum furor, which he afterwards fays 
will ink a thip. 

Iwavs 
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80 Mr. Barrinoton’s Anfwer to Mr. 


I wave feen this extraordinary equinoétial tide come in neat 
Gloucefter, and was told, that if a boat (much /e/s a foi) hap- 
pened to meet it, there was little or no danger whatioever; be- 
fides, it is well known that fuch tides only happen at the 
equinox. 

Havine taken notice of thefe inaccuracies of William of 
Malmefbury, I fhould not think it worth while to criticize his 
Latinity, did not Mr. Pegge feem to draw an argument from its 
purity. 

I serieve it will be difficult to find the word (taediofus) in 
any author of claffical Latinity ; but I will venture to go fur- 
ther, in faying, that as it is formed from taedium, it can never 
be properly ufed to fignify « /azy man, as William of Malmef- 
bury apphies it, “ ut quamvis taediofum per focordiam ad labores 
provocet.” 

Tue next authority which is produced is from the Annals of 
Dunftable, p. 94; from whence the following extract is made : 
‘* Prior difrationavit apud fcaccarium mifericordiam Stephani vi- 
** nitoris et Petri vinitoris fui ;” which Mr. Pegge fuppofes to 
mean the Prior’s vigneron or vine-drefler. 

Vin1tor undoubtedly is a claflical word, and, when ufed by 
a claffical writer, fignifies a vine-drefer ; but 1] think it is very 
clear, from this thort citation, that vinitor fhould not be thus 
rendered in the Annals of Dunftable. 

Is it probable, that two day-labourers, and at that time vil- 
leins, fhould have any fine to compound or di{pute at the king’s 
exchequer? If we fuppofe however that thefe two men were 
vintners, who fupplied the monaftery with wine, and who had 
been guilty ef fmuggling, there is no neceflity whatfoever to 
occafion a different reading, as is fuggefted by Hearne [o}. 

Du Canse accordingly explains the word Vinator to fignify 
@ wine merchant. 


[e) Arch. I. p. 327. note [s]. 
AN 
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on the Vineyard Controverfp. 81 


Aw extra& from Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftory of Henry the Se- 
cond, Vol. HI, p. 269, is next relied upon, by which it appears, 
that an allowance was made to the theriff of Northamptonthire 
for money delivered to the king’s vineedrefer at Rockingham, 
and for necefaries for the vineyard. 

Mrs Lordthip refers to the roth chapter of Madox’s Hiftory 
of the Exchequer for thefe particulars ; and it is.true that Madox 
renders the words vineator and vinea by vive-drefler and wine- 
yard. 
As Madox however fubjoins in a;note the original words ufed 
in the record, which arevineator and vinea ; and.as this vinea was 
fitvated fo much tothe northward at, Rockingham ; I thall tranf- 
late the words by gardiner and garden. 

Wuar nevefaries befides are wanted for a vineyard but /abour ? 
“Many different articles, and expenfive ones however, might be 
requifite for a king’s garden ? 

Mr. Pegge mentions another particular (which he ufes as a 
proof that we had formerly vineyards in England); viz. that a 
was poifoned, A. D. 1151, 
by eating of grapes. 

Upon confulting the original [p], it appears, that not only 
this prelate, but many others, fuffered, after partaking of the 
fame feaft. It feems therefore to be highly probable thefe were 
raifins, or dried grapes ; becaufe poifon cannot well be concealed 
on grapes frefhly picked from the vine, but may very eafily be fo, 

the dirt which commonly adheres to dried grapes. 

Ir is faid alfo by Mr. Pegge, that the Ile of Lundy had 
formerly vineyards in it. Upon confulting the original, the paf- 
fage runs thus; “ ad banc infulam (fc. Lundy) victualibus uui- 


[p] Decem Script. p. 278. 
Vor. Ill. M verfaliter 
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$2 Mr. Baartncton'’s Aafwer te Mr. Pecce, 


verfaliter abundantem, tamen abundante vino, olco, melle, fru-- 
mento, brafio, carnibus, et terreftricarbone inftuffatam, 

Att that can be inferred ftom this paflage is, that the Ifle of 
Lundy, being in the Briftol channel, was ufed to depofit fmug- 
goods in, without paying the duties at Briftol.. If it is con- 
tended that the wine was produced on the ifland itfelf, the fame 
authority will prove that there were alfo-oliveyards.. 

I sH ALL now proceed to anfwerthe citations from Domefday, 
which {peaks fo often of vineae, though, the word being attended 
with no context, I think I’ have fofficiently obviated any infer- 
ence which can be drawn from fuch an authority. 

In this refpect [ am fo fortunate as to baable to rely upon 
what hath been advanced- by others, and particularly by Mr. 
Agard, who was, as Sir Henry Spelman [r] informs us, “ vene- 
*‘ randi hujus monumenti cuftos, et in co archivifque regiis ver- 
fatiffimus.” 

Arter this character which Sir Henry Spelman gives of this 
great Antiquary, he adds, that he conceived the vineae mentioned 
in Domefday to be only gardens ; and as Sir Henry Spelman does 
not contradict this opinion, it is but a fair inference. that he 
thought in relation to this-point as Agard did. 

Turs opinion therefore, however novel and paradoxical it may 
be confidered, does not reft merely upon Sir Robert Atkyns’s and 
my own poor authority; as we have a right to infift upon the 
fanétion of Agard, Sir Henry Spelman, anda learned man, who 
was cotemporary of Camden’s [57, and whofe opinion he combats. 
I might alfo add Rapin to this lift. 

As for the word 4rpenna being applied to the vineae in Domef- 
day, furely nothing can be inferred from thence, .as it is admitted 


[¢] Tho. de la Moor in Camden’s Anglica Normannica, p $99. 

fr} Gloffiry, in the article AnPENNIs. 

Brit Col. xe. 
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alfo, that the fame meafure is made ufe of with regard to mea- 
dews and woods. 


Du Canoe informs us likewife, that it is in reality no more 


circumfcribed than the French word [#] arpent feems to be at 
prefent in its fignification. 

Bur itis faid, that many ftreets and places, in London, Weft- 
minfter, and the neighbourhood, are called vineyards, from 
grapes having been ancicntly cultivated on thofe {pots. 

Tis great ¢ity, which even fo many centuries ago was fo 
confiderable, feems to be a moft ill-chofen fituation for fuch kind 
of hufbandry. 

Ip the grapes were planted for the purpofe of making wine, 
it muft be admitted that they were ripe. 

I soup be glad therefore now to be informed what walls or 
fences could have been made ufe of, to prevent the apprentices, 
and other inhabitants of this great mange from taking at 
leaft their tithe of fuch a vineyard. 

I wit refer this to thofe who happen to have turnep and 
peafe fields near London at prefeat, which are by no means fo 
great a temptation as a vineyard of ripe grapes would be, 

Ir however fo happens, that there is one place in the neigh- 
bourhood of London thus called a vineyard, which it is abfo- 
lately impoflible to have ever cultivated for the purpofe of mak- 
ingwine, 

Part of Dr. James’s garden at Lambeth continues to bear this 
name, which was originally proper for nothing but a decoy, till 
the Doétor had raifed and drained the ground at a very confider- 
able expence. 

_ I ruinx it will be {carcely contended, that fuch a {pot was 
pitched upon for a vineyard of grapes. There might however 
[4) Arpenna, Du Cange, ia articulo, 
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84 Mr. Barri Aifwer fo Mr. Peace, 


have beer a fmalt garden on a flip of dry ground, from 
in my fenfe of the word it might have received the name of a 
vineyard. 

A smALt garden or or¢hard might alfo have been made im: 
thofe other parts of London which retaim the name of vineyard: 
and it is no great expence to build a wall rowad. iahagedth,. 
as is the general pra@tice at prefent. 

IncuLPHts [a] mentions, that he bad obtained from: William: 
the Conqueror, “ chartam fuarn de donatione totus vinease cari. 
loci (fc. Croyland).” Now I wilt refer to amy one who hath. 
been at Croyland, whether this vinea muft not have been a garden: 
for the ufe of the monaftery, and whether the fituation is not. 
much more proper for willows than grapes, even if the latitude: 
of the place was not fo much to the northward... 

Mn. Pegge next argues from the term vineyard being a com» 
mon and known Englith word ; fo however is oliveyard, and yet: 
it will not be contended from henee, that olives ever panne 
England. 

1 po not mean to omit giving the beft anfwer Fam able tocvery 
paflage which Mr. Pegge relies upon im fupport of his opmion;- 
and I believe decantatum illud of Winicnia Baccbo is the only one 

which remains. 

Ir is inferred from thefe two words athe end of an old monk- 
ith Hexameter, that Winchefter formerly was furrounded with 
vineyards of grapes. 

Tuere are eight of thefe Hexameters, which 1 do not thnk 
it worth while to copy. They may be found however in Neville’s 
Norwicus, p. 23. 


Tue firft line ends with-Wintoma Baccho, and the third 
with—Cantuaria pifee. 


[«] Hift. p. 75. 
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on the Vineyard Cantroverff 85 

We have therefore the fame authority for Canterbury’s being 
famous for its fith, have fer the of 
for its wine. | 

there isa good trout fireany undoubtedly. whieh suns by 
Comebugn but as the town is at fome diftance from the fea, and 
as the Kentith coalt does not produce any great variety or plenty: 
of fith, alb the inference I cap draw from thefe lines is, that the 
writer had feen-a great profufion of fifth at a feaft given by an 
archbifbop at Canterbury.: He peffibly had alfo drunk fome wine 
at Winchefter that he mugh. approved of, and which was. 
brought from the acighbouring pasts of Southampton, As the 
apcient kings of England cefided much at their palace at Wia- 
chefter, it is highly probable, that the beft cheer both in eating, 
and drinking prevailed much there. 

But it ts urged that Twine derives the name of this town 
from the wine which was made uear Winchefter [7] 

In this however he is Ansiquary 
of eminence. 

it; very frosa the Britith. word Gwin. 
(or white) om account of the. being. chalky [y} 

GALz’s etymology is from.a bithop Wyma, who refided much 
there ; and I find by Blewcoust's Repertory, that he lived in the 
feventh century - 

Smstu hath secousfe, indeed, to.amother derivation of the 
name of Winchefter, and fuppofes it to have anciently been called 
Caer-Guent, citing Alfred of Beverly and Henry of Huntingdon. 


[=] See Comment. p. 116, 

[y] Brit. Vol. 1. col. 134. 

{=} Vol. Hf. p 298. 

[¢] Appendix to Bede, p. 656. ‘ 
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86 Mr. Anfwer to Mrv'Peccr, 
T+ fo happens; however, that there Madox’s Hiftoryof the 

Exchequet (4), a ftrohg proof, that in thetime of Henry the Se- 

cond (who refided, as well as many of his predeceffors, ‘much at 

Winchefter) no wine was made from thefe éelebrated vineyards 
which his Majefty or his houfhold chofe to drink, as there is an 
allowance t6 the fermor of the town of Hampton for ‘carrying 
wines to feveral Of chid King’s palaces; owhiich were 

‘It appears by the finde [that darng thi reign 
a Duke and Dutchefs of Saxony vifited England, and were enter- 
tained at Winchefter, amongft other palaces of the king ; not. 
withftanding whith, we find an order to’ thé’ Sheriff 
Shire, for corn, barley, and troney, to for the 
of thefe great perfonages, 

IsHALL lider te Mr. 
hath given to the queries which I have venrured” to 7 in the 
Obfervations on the ancient Statutes. 

I wAD afked (it is true) when vineyards were fieft 
in this country.. And Mr. Pegge replies veryexplicitly; about the 
year 280, whilft England was a Romiari province; and he alfo 
gives his authorities for this conjeCture [4]. 

Mr. Pegge is obliged to admit, that in the time of Agricola 
there were no vines in Britain; and that this great general, who 
refided fo long here, ‘thought that the climate was not warm 
enough to produce them. “ Praeter oleam vitemnque & caetera 
« calidioribus tertis oriri fueta, patiens frugam, &c.” It is re~ 
markable alfo, that he fays of the corn, tardé mitefeunt [e] 

Ir vineyards could have been introduced by any Roman gene- 
ral who commanded in England, we fhould certainly have owed 

[6] Seech. x. p. 252. 1fted, 

[¢] Ibid. 

See Arch. J. p. 231. 

|e) Tacit. in vita Agricola, c. 12. 
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this improvement to Agricola; forthough he was himfelf, per- 
haps, rather of a fevere character, Tacitus informs us, that he 
promoted every fort of luxury amongft the inhabitants of this 
counrry, frem motives of policy. 

« Pavratimeye difceflum ad ‘delinimenta vitiorum, por- 
“ tieus & balnea, & conviviorum elegantiam, idque apud imperitos 
« humanitas vocabatur, quum pars fervitutis effet [ f),” 

Mar. Pegge, however, fuppofes that the climate of this ifland 
was fo favourable to vineyards, notwithftanding this exprefs au- 
thority of Agricola to the contrary, that the planting of grapes 
to be found im Suetonius, Domit. c. 7- 

Ap fummam quandam. ubertatem vini, 
«¢ piam, exiftimans (fc, Domitianus) nimio vinearum fudio negligi 
‘“ arva, edixit ne quis in Italia novellaret, utque in provinciis 
vineta fucciderentur, reliGté uti plurimim dimidid parte, nec 
exfequi rem perfeveravit.” 

Tur fame authority, therefore, which farnithes us with this 
_edié of Domitian, informs us, that it was never put in execution, 
and confequently could have no effee& any where. . 

Supposinc, however, that this Emperor had moft ftrenuouly 
infifted upon obedience to his law, how could it relate toEngland, 
which Agricola fays was too cold a climate for vineyards, and 
very few years before Domitian iffued this proclamation? | 

Ip the Emprefsof Rufhia was to publith.an ediét, either for the 
improvement or defiroying of vineyards throughout her territo-- 

not at Toboliki. 


L/] tb. ¢. ar 
Howevenr, 
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Mr. WP. Pecor, 


accarditig to Mr. Pegge, this intifbition prevente’l 


the Britons from thinking of” this fpecies of caldivation, till the 
Emperor Probus gave fall permiffion. 

We pial account of this wake of Probus in three different 
authors. 

fane ef, 64'Germani ornties tum ad aux- 
potids perfervire volverunt, 
quam com Bonofo ‘& Proculo ef. Ottinibus & Hifpanis 


ac Biitannis bine ‘dt ‘viees 


rent 

Victor confines the encouragement which Probus 
gave for the cultivation of vimeyards'to Patitionid and 

Tut words of Galton Panfones 

three hiftorians, ‘therefore, itiatetially-with 
regard to the indulgénce granted by Probus; buttotake the paffage 
as it ftands in Vopifcus, though he wrote later than either Aure- 
‘tius ‘Vitor or Eutropius,' and was therefore probably not fo well 


informed, the reaforrgiven for'this Empéror’s repealitig’Domitian’s 


edié&, as to the Galli and Britarini,is mentioned’ by the fame au- 
thor: Quod Germani omnes cum ‘ad atxilium effent togati a 
« Proculo, Probo potios petfervite quam eum Bonofo 
& Procullo 

How wété'the inhabitants of England then entitled to Probus’s 
protection, whet the ‘whole ‘therit of adhering to’ this 


caufe is ftated vo 


Vopifeus in Probe, 
[4] In Caef. 37. 
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on the Vineyard Controverfy. 89 

‘Tae Britanni, therefore, here alluded to were not the Engltith, 
but a people who were fituated on the banks of the Rhine[#}; and 
it was probably neceffary to {pecify them, becaufe they were not 
included in what the Romans then called Germania. 

As thofe who contend that we had formerly vineyards in Eng- 
Jand generally attribute the introduétion of them to the Romans, 
it feems to follow that the inhabitants of this country muft have 
continued this cultivation till the time in which the Monkith wri- 
ters {peak of vsneae. 

Iv this was fo, the Saxons made wine from thefe Englith vine- 
yards; and I therefore had afked {in the Obfervations on the Anci- 
ent Statutes) what were the Anglo-Saxon terms for the vine, 
wine-prefs, vigneroms &c,; to which Mr. Pegge anfwers, that 
pinzeand is ufed for a vineyard. 

My query however relates to the vine, and not to a vineyard, 
as I knew well that this word had neceffarily been fo rendered in 
the Saxon Gofpel ; and if I had been aware that there was any 
mention of a wine-prefs in the New Teftament, I fhould not 
hhave afked the Saxon term for it, any more than fer a vineyard: 
becaufe the tranflator was obliged to coin a new word on fuch 
an occafion. 

Tens is great reafon however to think that the Saxons had no 
term for a grape, or the fruit of the vine, becaufe Dr. Hickes ob- 
ferves that the text in St. Matthew, “ Do men gather grapes of 
« thorns, or figsof thiftles,” runs thus inthe Saxon Verfion, cuspey 
tu pomeungar of Sopnom fceanpum uvar, of 
uum picbeamar [/]. It feems evident from this, that the tran{- 
lator had no Saxon word for the fruit of the vine; otherwife he 
would not have ufed the Latin term of wvas [m}. 


[4] See Baudrand, in articulo, 

(/} Hickes, Gramm. Anglo-Saxon. p. 92. in Thef. Sept. I. 

(=) This is alfoa moft convincing proof (if it wanted any) that the Saxon ver- 
fion of the Gofpels was from the Latin, and not from the Greek. 
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90 Mr. Asfwer to Mr. Pecos, 


Ma, Pegge fays, it is unreafonable to expe that there fhould 
be a Saxon word for a vigneron, or vine-drefler; but it feems to 
me that in all countries where vineyards are cultivated, there 
fhould be fuch a peculiar term, and I appeal to pages in Du 
Cange and Carpentier for a proof of this, 

I wap atked alfo when thefe vineyards, which are fuppofed to 
have anfwered fo well centuries ago, had been dropped, and for 
what reafon ? 

Tothis Mr. Pegge anfwers, that they declined gradually when 
** better wine could be had cheap from our French provinces ; and 
** that the advancement of agriculture and flothfulnefs probably 
‘+ did the reft.” 

How the two latter caufes, of improvement in agriculture, and 
flothfulnefs, could at the fame time contribute to the difufe of 
vineyards, I do not perfectly comprehend. 

In anfwer however to Mr. Pegge’s firft reafon on this head, it 
may be obferved, that there was a very confiderable number of 
vineyards in the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux fo far back as the 
time of Aufonius, as appears by feveral of his poems. — 

Tue inhabitants of this ifland- therefore might have imported 
this wine of Gafcony, from the century in which Aufonius 
flourithed ; and they might have purchafed it then cheaper, be- 
caufe I believe it will not be contended that we have had any cuf- 
tom-houfe officers for the fecurity of duties till the time of the 
Norman Conqueft. 

Ip my memory does not fail me in this particular, Gafcony did 
not belong to the crown of England till the reign of Henry ITI. 
when it is well known there were eftablifhed duties on wine, 
which were perhaps the moft confiderable branch of the Britith 
revenue. The wines of Bourdeaux were become confequently 
dearer inftead of cheaper as Mr. Pegge fuppofes. 

Wuitst I am on this head, I will beg leave to afk another 
queftion, whether there is any other inftance of a new kind of 
cultivation, 
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on the Vineyard Controverfy. 91 
cultivation, which hath anfwered at leaft tolerably walt fos cen- 
turies, being entirely dropped? 

Do not the French continue to plant olives, and raife mulber- 
ries, for their filk worms in Provence, though the Lucca oyl and 
Piedmontefe filk are perhaps better? 

Do they not continue to cultivate oranges in the ifland of Hy- 
eres, though thofe of Portugal are much fuperior? 

Do they not, in different parts of France, alfo continue to make 
a miferable wine, called vin du pays, though in certain provinces 
of that kingdom the wines are allowed tobe fapetiorsniny thers: 
in the globe? 

Mx. Pegge infiftslikewife that there were vineyards fo far north 
as Derbythire ; Lmuft therefore afk why they were not more par- 
ticularly kept up in fuch an inland county, where the cariiage of 
wine in hogtheads from any fea port muft have been fo expenfive 
and inconvenient ? : 

Iv the Englith alfo made any wine at all from their own vine- 
yards, the grapes wereconfequently ripe; and, ifthey were fo, why 
did not they permit a few of them at leaft to remain as fruit-trees ? 

Mr. Pegge himfelf, citing that moft valuable work, Anec- 
dotes of Britith Topography, p. 61, admits, that all the other fruits 
of our gardens, viz. peaches, neCtarines, and apricots, were not 
introduced till the time of Henry VIII; why the vine there- 
fore, which was our only fruit tree, thould be thus entirely ex- 
tirpated, it is not very eafy to conceive. 

Tuts brings me to another query which I have propofed, viz. 
what is becomeof the remains of thefe ancient vineyards, as vines 
fhoot ftrongly from the ftoul, and are not eafily eradicated? 

To this Mr. Pegge anfwers, that they were undoubtedly grubbed 
up moft carefully, as is done with regard to ahopyard, when it is 
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92 Mr, Banaincton’s Anfwer to Mr. Peace, 


-A-wor however and a vine are very different ; the one being 
only a plant, and the other a thrub, the roots of whichenter very 
@eeply into the ground, - 

I wave no objection however to their being confidered as pre- 
cifely of the fame nature; as in the hedgerows of a hopyard in 
Berkthire, which was deftroyed forty years ago, there is ftill a very 
confiderable number, which will continue a fucceffion of plants to 
all eternity, unlefs carefully pulled out by the roots, 

Mz. Pzccx concludes by objeéting to a conjeéture I have made, 
that poffibly much of the home-made wine mentioned in the old 
Chronicles might have been a liquor from the juice of currants, — 
and not of grapes. 

He alfo fays, that it is incumbent upon me to give fome ac- 
ccount of the introduction of this fhrub ; which I will moft readily 
do, as it is indigenous in this country. I have found it myfelf 
in a wood on the banks of the Ure, about a mile weftward of 
Richmond in Yorkfhire. 1 may refer Mr. Pegge alfo to Ray’s 
Synopfis Plantarum, p. 456, Art. Rises.. 

Tuoven we have therefore had this thrub probably from the 
time of the creation, I believe it was only called a Winderry, till 
currants (wvae Corintbiacae) were imported from the Levant ; the 
grapes of which being almoft precifely of the fame fize and form 
with the fruit of the Rides vulgaris, the name of currants wasap- - 
plied to the winberry. When this fhrub however was mentioned 
by a monk who wrote in Latin, it might be termed vifis, its fruit 
uvae, and the plantation of it for the purpofe of making wine vi- 
neae, The Latin fynonyms of feveral thrubs and plants, which are 
by no means fo like a vine as the rides is, are equally vitis. See 
Ray’s Synopfis, Article Viris Inara, Ge. 
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the Vineyard Controver{y. 93 
_ Tuts interpretation of the word vines in fomé inftances by no 
mi¢ans clathes with Sir Robert Atkyns, as Mr. Pegge fuppofes, 
becaufe there might be orchards both of apples and currants. 

Gerarve therefore, when he is fpeaking of the wva Corinthiaca, 
is obliged to undeceive his countrymen in the following words ; 
The plant that beareth thofe fmall rains, which are commonly 
« called cofans, Or curfens, or rather taifins of Corinth, is not 
«¢ that which among the volgar people is taken for currans, Ge. 

Leonard Mascatt publithed a treatife upon planting and 

ing in 1592; and the name of currant was not then fo gene- 
rally applied to the rides vulgaris as to permit him to call it fo; 
the title therefore of one of his chapters [n] is, “ on goofeberries 
and {malt raifins; by which he moft clearly means the rides vul- 
garis, and confiders it as a {pecies of the vine. 

I wave alfo been informed, that currants to this day are in 
fome parts of France known by the name of raifinz de Mars. 

Tue reafon why I fuppofe this throb to have been called an- 
ciently winderry is, that the mame of vrndar is ftillufed for it in 
Norway [c], where the Norwegian terms for rafberries and 
goofeberries are mentioned, whichterminate equally in dar ; but 
the ribes vulgaris is ftiled Winbar uaz’ 

Ir thould fem from the lately publithed eranflation of 
Kalm’s account of the Englith provinces in North America, that 
currant wine continues to be very commonly made-in Sweden to 
this day, though heallows that the liquor from this fruit in North 
America is preferable even to that of his own country {p}- 


[=] Leon, Mafcall, p. 18. 
[e] See Pontoppidan, p, 133. See alfo the Tranflation of Mallet’ Denmark, 
vol. |. p. 302, and Hyde, de Rel. Vet. Perfarum, p. 540. which indeed Mr. Pegee 
refers me to, and where it is faid, that the rier is ftyled, ithe north, wine-fragen. 


Ep} Balm, vol. I. p. 86. 
4 Ma. 
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94 Mr. BarnincTon’s Asfwer to Mr. Peccr, 


Mr. indeed fays, that Haymoide Hethe prefented to 


Edwardthe Second in the month of September, which confequently 


from that circumftanet miuft have been grapes, and not currants ;. 


he does not however cite chapter and verfe for this, which how- 


ever is an uncommon inftance, as he is generally very accurate in 


referting to the authorities on which he relies. 


TAK \NGit however to be exaly as ftated, lam very ready. to. 
anfwer, that grapes could not be ripe in an.Englith vineyard fo . 


early in the feafon; and that therefore they muft have been cur- 


rants, unlefs Haymo de Hethe had traiterous defigns againft the. 


health of his fovereign. 


Currants undoubtedly are generally ripe earlier; but I have 
myfelf tafted very fine ones in the middle of Oftober laft from . 


the tree. 


Mr. Pecce indeed is aware of this circumftance : but though he 


infifts that our anceftors cultivated vineyards of grapes which their 
prefent pofterity always fail in, yet he will not allow thea the 
no very uncommon degree of ingenuity to plant a currant bufh in 
the fhade, and to cover it with a net againft the birds. 


I nave thus endeavoured to anfwer, I believe, every argument 3 


or authority which Mr, Pegge infifts upon, either in the Archaeo- | 
logia, or in his fecond treatife with regard to vineyards of grapes 
having been formerly common in England. _ 

1 MicHT now in. my turn produce many new arguments and 


authorities to prove the contrary, and am not unprepared with © 


materials for that purpofe. 


I rinp however that my anfwers to Mr. Pegge’s ‘objeétions : 


fill nearly fixty folio pages : I muft not therefore trefpafs furtheron 
the indulgence of the Society ; efpecially as I hope to have thewn, 


that Mr. Pegge’s own authorities (when thoroughly examined) | 


prove 
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on the Vineyard Controverfy. 95 
prove that no fuch vineyards could hove over heen eyltinated in 
Great Britain. 


1 suaxt. Contlude this long, 
that in the time of Agricola our climate was not deemed fuffici- 


ently warm for this purpofe; and that confequently thofe, who 
contend we had a more benign temperature in any intermediate 
period, > prove opinion by 
proofs that are abfolute}y irrefragable. 


Iam, 
Dean Sie, 
Your moft faithful 
humble Servant, 
To. 
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XIIL cha Stone of Croyland Abbey: 
By Goverm Pownall,’ M. 


Renda the of Ax ged 


the boundary crofs of Croyland Abbey. It is a very cu- 
_ sious.smonument, and perhaps a fingular inftance of any fuch 


- remaining for eight hundred and twenty-five years in the _ 
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on the Boundary Stone of Croyland Abbey. 97 
ftate and fituation ; the record of its being fo placed continuing 
and exifting at the fame time. 

As Dr. Stukeley gives a very thort account of it ; and as {a} 
Mr. Camden's tranflators are evidently miftaken in the tranflation 
which they give of the infcription, I (hall fubjoin the aétual hif- 
tory of it, which will be its beft interpreter. 

Tue monaftery of Croyland was founded by King Ethelbald, 
in the year 746.5 .and was dedicated to the and memory 


St. Guthlac, iiftory informs us, that in the tenth century, 


in the of King Athelftan, this monaftery @as greatly dif- 
trefled that the then Godricus was almoff down with 
infirmities and old age the number of the Giethren was re- 
duced twenty-eight to feven; and that Arhelftan in- 


lowed » Swein 
and Remaierunitque tantum quingué fences, id eft, 


«« fratet Clarenbalduty’ frater Swartingus, frater Thurgarus, 
“ fratet Branus, et Frater Aio. “Quorum ifti dbo ultimi, cer- 
nentes regem Atfielfianum fuum patronum, {uum 
Goddieum, ift fata ceffiffe, de monatterii fui rélevatione ac 
“ facceffione penitis defperantes, relicto fra- 
the contubernio, prior monafterrum W yntoniae, fe- 
cundus monafterium Malmefburiae adiens, we et in corum 


[4] Gibfon’s Camden, vol. I. p. 551. 2d edit. 
This rock, J fay, is Gutblack’s utinoft bound. 

Holland’s tranflation is in one inflance more faithful than the bifhop’s. 
I fay that St. Guthlake, 
This fone his bound doth make. 


Vor. Til. con- 


Ke 
F 
tended fo re-eftablith apd reftore the monaftery to its priftine hoe 
3 ftate and inftitution ; but he dying, this good purfiofe failed of its aie 
| 
} 
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98. Governor PowKALL, 


conventum receptus, et aliquot annis retentuseft. Veramtrb- 
um fratrum in monafterio Croylaudiae remanentium fanéa tri- 
* nitas femper ia Domino confidebat, quod aliquando, memor mi- 
** fericordiae fuae, mitteret eis aliquem falvatorem, qui tam fanc- 
“tum locum fanéiffimi confefforis fui Guthlaci facras reliquias 
continentem in priftinum ftatum relevaret, et fpirituali fobole 
{uum facratiffimum monafterium fcecundum faceret, ac fratres: 
‘* {uos jam difperfos iterum juxta fuum conplacitum congrc-- 
garet [b).” 

ier. fix years after this, Turketul, who was chancellor to: 
King Aedred, uudertook the caufe, and became the patron, of 
this monaftery ; and the year after, that is in 947-8, became a. 
monk, and was made abbot of Croyland. ‘The narrative of this. 
event will explain the nature of this ancient monument.. Turke-- 
tul, who had been chancellor fince thetime of Athelftan, and was. 
a great lawyer, as was alfo brother Ajo ;. * qui jurifperitus (fays- 
Ingulph.) “ monumenta movafterif veteris optume noverat,” 
thought it would be fafeft, if net abfolutely neceffary, im order to: 
found and fecure the title, that the monks fhould furrender all. 
the lands to the king, and’ rcceive them again by a new grant. 
confirmed in the great national council. In order to this, he re- 
called brothers Brown and Aio by a mandate of the king to re- 
turn to their monaftery ; and having become one of their body, . 
he, even while he was chancellor, together with the reft of his 
brethren, made a perambulation to afcertain the boundaries. . 
Edoctus iraque cancellarius Turketulus de limitibus Croylan- 
«* diae, et ejus terminis univerfis, juflit cruces lapideas terminorum 
‘s innovari, et longius a ripis fluviorum in proximé folida terra. 
‘¢ infigi; ne forté lapfu temporis per aquarum-allevionem in flu- 
‘* mina corrucrent, prout antiquas cruces in iifdem limitibus per- 


[4] Ingulphus, Ed, Gale. p. 26. 
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on the Boundary Stone of Croyland Abbey. 99 
** Kenulphum monafterii primum abbatem ibidem aliquando ap- 
* pofitas intellezerat corruific. In auftrali namque ripa didtae in- 
fulae pofuit tuuc Turketulus crucem lapideam, quae tunc dif- 
* tabat a Southee per fex perticatas, et in boreali parte dictae iv- 
“+ fulae tune pofuit alam crucem lapideam, quae tunc diftabat a's 
« Afendyh, cadente in Weeland, per tres perticatas This is the 
very erots of which 1 am now endeavouring to give an account 
fd}. Previous te the furrender made to the king, it was neceffary 
not only te afcertain the boundaries, but the perfons in whom 
the property wasvelted, Thefe were the five remaining brothers, 
“Clarenbald, Swasting, Thurgar, Brun, and Aio. The infcrip- 
tion therefore of this boundary crofs, of which the prefent is only 
@ fragment, contained wadoubtedly the names of the five brothers, 
of whom Aio was the laft, and whofe name remains on the frag-. 
ment which is left. | 

Ine unpnws, in hishiftory, gives us an account of this tranfac- 
tion ; and the charter granted by Aedred, in 948, recites it. 

** Eopem die regis arbitrio, ac jurisperitorum confilio, ut in 
«¢ pofterum contra iniquorum violentias fortiori confifterent fun- 
«* damento, venerabilis abbas Turketulus pracfractique quinque 
<< fenes monachi fui, univerfum monafterium fuum, cum omni- 
«¢ bus terris ac tenementis bonis et catallis ei pertinentibus, in 
« manum domini regis funditus et {ponte refignabant [¢}.” 

Tue charter, which wasgranted in a great national council, after 
— the original foundation, proceeds: * Sed poft multorum 

«* temporum curricula, per Paganorum exercitum erat devafta- 
«¢ tum, et cum omnibus ornamentis, et monumentis compluri- 


{c} Ingulph. p. 39- 
[4} It fands between tes 


on the fide of the Bank, almoft buried under carth. Stukeley, It. Cur. p. 32. 


Ingulpb. p. 32. 
bus, 
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100 Gwvernor Pown Act, on the Boundary Stone, &c. 


** bus, igne crematum et confumptum. .... . unde guingue mo- 
nachi fenes io eAdem infula latitantes, de quibus duo a difper- 
fione regreffi, de cujufdam ‘Turketuli et aliorum jurifperito- 
** rum confilio informati, quafi graviter formidantes jacturas, et 
“ difpendia varia, futuris temporibus inopinaté emergentia, prius 
‘“‘ totam abbatiam cum omnibus poffeffionibus fuis obtentis et 
* ejufdem Turketuli folicitudine recuperatis, meo etiam favore 
** adquaefitis, cum fex maneriis de praediis fuis hereditariis in ma- 
“* pum meam regiam funditus et fponte refignarunt, ut per meam 
** redonationem de firmiori et liberiori ex tunc et im pofterum gra 
** tulentur poffeffione [f]." The charter then proceeds to the 
grant, according to the boundaries thus afcertained ; «* ex borealis 
*« parte crucis lapideae per praedi@um Turkitulum ibidem affixae, 
&c.”” And this crofs became 
referred to in all future inftruments, 

Tuis crofs did not only afcertain the bounds of Guthlac’s mo- 
naftery, but the pofléffors at the time of the furrender ; the amned 


of one of whom, AIO, ftill remains on it. 
E/] Ingulph. p 33+ 
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XIV. Remarks on Belatucader. By the Rev. Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Socrery of Awr1qyAnizs, Dec, 5, 1771+ 


SOMETHING was faid in the Effay on the Coins 6f 
Cunobelin, p. 15, om Belatucadrus, a deity either of the 
Romanized Britons, or of the Romans refident in Britain ; and it 
was there aflerted, he was the fame with Mars, being efteemeda 
local name of this deity. Since then, an infcription, aeconspanied 
with a memoir, has been produced by my late moft refpeftable 
friend Bithop Lyttekton {a}; in which paper his Lordthip, con- 
curting with the late Profefior Ward, reckons him to be a local 
deity, as domoft others, but with a reference to Apollo, who was 
worthiped, as they obferve, by the Druids. And hescin they 
have on their fide, Sammes, Selden, Hearne, Montfaucon, and- 
the authors of the Univerfal Hiftory. Notwithftanding the. 
weight of all this authority ; .I {ee no reafon to depart from my 
former affertion, and hope I may ftand acquitted by the candid, . 
if, in jufiifieation theseof, I here refume the further confideration 
of the fubje&, 
Ir was faid, 6 Whe qed, war. {seats ito. had different 

* names in various pasts of the Hland; amongft the Trinobantes 
‘ or Catuvellauni to have been called Camulus ; by the Brigantes, 
* Belatucadrus; by the Coritani, Braciaca ; and perhaps by others 
* Hefus or Efus.’ Now all the five micriptions. yet difcovered 


concerning Belatucadrus were found among {t the and 


Archaco! L 
tog. p- 308. 
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402 Mr. Pecor’s Remarks 


the point to be difcuffed is, whether by this barbarous title was 
intended a local deity anfwerable and equivalent to Apollo or the 
god Mars, as Mr, Baxter, Dr. Gale [4}, Mr. Hosfeley im onc 
place, and myfelf, have maintained, 

Titosz who contend for Apollo, procged upon the etymology ; 
the application of the word Sanétus, which they think becomes 
not Mars; and lafily a fufpicion, that one Oe the infcriptions 
which runs Des Marti Belutacadra is mitwritten an the Rowe; ang 
was intended to be Deo Martivet Belatucadra. 

Tuey think, in the frit place, they difcover fomething of 
Belinus, or Bédw, the name of Apolio, i im the term Belatucadrus ; 
and fo Mr. bleanre interprets it of Apollo Sagittarius, om account, 
I prefume, of the * Greek word Binss. But farely litthe-@refs can 
be laid on this, fince both Me, Baxter and Dr. Gale have with. 
equal, perhaps greater probability, duduaced this name from the. 
Britith, and have thewn it may be avery proper adjuné to Mars. 
The firtt analyfes it * Bel at « cadr, quod eft, Belus et arcem 
‘ montis," amd the fecond writes, *-Pofteriorque pars dittionis 
‘ aliquid fpirat iftius numinis [Martis-fcil.] cum Gad proelium, 

cader cailrum, et cadr quits omnia Marti 
* fatis congsuunt.” 

Iw the next place, as to the application of the word: Sanaus 

to Belatucadrus, Mars was a natural divinity with the Britons and 


Romans ; the founder of Rome, as was pretended, defcendedfrom 


him; and as the Rex hominum et deorum” was with them - 


SFuppiter, fo the god of war was fliled Marspiter ; and if Juppiter 
had his Flamen Dialis, Mars had his Flamen Martialis. The 
Britons, thofe who were Romanized, we may be affured, would - 
adopt the like peculiar veneration for him. Befides, as Mars.is fo 


[6] Gale ad Antonin. P+ 34+ Bat i, ant be confeffed, that before, p. 33. he 
conjeQures it to mean a river. 
[¢] Dr. Schomberg, in his etymological enenibiian, | in vol. XV. of the Minutes, 


p. 56. derives it from the Hebrew Baal adir, aman of itrength or prowefs. 
currently 
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on BELATUCADER. 103 


currently ftyled Deus, where is the wander that the term Sanus 
fhould. be applied to higi? It is appolite to every one of the Pa- 
gan Deities, every objet of their worthip ; for the Britons and 
Romans, no doubt, efteemed their Deities holy, whatever we may 
think of them; and Belatucadrus is exprefily ftiled Deus in four 
of the five infcriptions, But what comes nearer to the point; 
nobody ever doubted but Camulus was a name of Mars[d]; and 
yet we have an ipfcription which runs Camulo Deo fanéio et for- 
tifimo (¢]; which thews plainly, there is not the leaft impropri- 
ety in giving the addition of /andus to Mars, or Belatucadrus, in 
our fione, But what is-ftill more dire& to the purpofe, Mr, 
Horfeley, ia Cumberland, xxxy, a with 

ARTI &c, 
which he reads moft properly Deo Sanéo Marti &c. 

Ir feems, laftly, that nothing can be effected on their fide of 
’ the queftion, without a conjeéture that a fault has been committed 
by the ftone-cutter, and that the infcription was defigned to have 
been Deo Marti et Belatucadro. ‘This indeed is cutting the knot ; 
but is doing at the fame time the moft palpable violence to the 
authority and fanétity of the ftone. There is nothing more ex- 
traordinary in Deo Marti Belatucadro thanin Deo Marti Braciacae, 
as we have it in the Haddon Infcription adduced in Camden, and 
the Effay on the Coins of Cunobelin, p. 17. or Marti Camulo, in 
Gruter and Montfaucon. Now, upon this footing, viz. the inte- 
grity and correétnefs of the ftone, Mars is exprefsly called Belatu- 
cadrus, and this is admirably confirmed by the teftimony of Ri- 
chard of Cirencefter, p. 9. * Hine Apollinem, Martem, qui etiam: 


Montfaucon, Tom. p. 5g. 
Gruter. lnfeript. p. 56. Camden, col. 416, 
* Vitucadrus. 
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104 Mr, Pecor’s Remarks, Ge. 


Vitucadrus appellebatur, Jovem, Minervam. . . . . vénetabantur, 
* eandem fere de his numinibus ac quidem aliae gentes opinionem 
* amplexi.” Infomuch that it feems to me highly abfurd to look 
out for any other Deity in Belatucardus but the God Mars. “That 
he was a local Deity, peculiar in this ifland to the Brigantes, is not 
denied ; but then we affert him to be equivalent to Mars, and to 
have been invefted with the fame powers as that God, and not to 
have had the leaft concern with Apollo, or any relation to him, 
as his Lordthip and Profeffor ‘Ward contend. ; 


"IN. B. Thete is a fixth Infefiption upon an Altar, lately found 
at Plumpton, the ancient Voredas, or Petriana, near Penrith, in 
Cumberland, in the poffeffion of Captain Dalfton, Cae 
DEO SANCTO BELATUCA 
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XV. Mr. GOUGH,’ on #2 DEAE> 
MONG. Gale to have been 
introduced at Rome, or worthiped.in her provinces, and 
eccur im inicriptions in. che, lates pestods of hes empire, the 
Matres have given no {mall trouble fe Antiquaries. 
notice them. believe, was Spon, who in 
his Mifcellanea Eruditae Antiquitatis, p. 105, takes them for ‘* des- ae 
fed women, who,’ while/living, were thought to-have the gift 
of prophecy :” fuchas are.mentioned by Cacfar [a], and Taci- 
tus {4}; and fuch feem to have been among the-Britons at that Pia 
« sheen thpie death they feem to have. been worthiped as a fort 
« of Genii, or tutelar deities of the places. where they. refided, 
obferves, that Caefar calls thefe 
Now it: that the 
rife of Tacitus, who fays.df thefe-womven, thet, though Veleda, 
in the reign of VefpaGian, was for a long time confidered as a 
goddefs by many perfons yet that, the Germans formerly 
venerati funt cas, non adulationes nec tenguam facerent deas which 


B. G.I. 40. 6) Osmerib, Germ. ¢. 6. 


~ fe Dia shad ple amis locw 


between. refpect divine, worthip. And the for- 
mer part of the paffage refers only to a particular pro- ; | 
phetefs at a particular period." So that" thefe "prophietefies 


106 Mr. os the Dian Marans, 


have not-the leaft;chaim, the rank of Deae Matres; nor will 
Keyfler’s interpretation of facgre deas, as if it meant making dei- 
ties whofe divinity the very worthipers doubted of, at all avail. 
Menernien, inhis Hittoiredu villede Lyons, fol. 1696, p. 
foppofed them Goddefies of Feeundity , or Generation, or the Par- 
- cae [e] whofe mame Varro derives 2 partw. Menetrier, to make 
his et; mology wniform, would feteh atiticoken given 
them, ab augendo, and fwppofes the fruits, paterae, ac. fommetimes 
put inte their hands, to bo emblems of their profeffion. But this 
is all as trifling as his reading MAT. AVG. in the Singular 
thould feconde mere, 
feems to have formed the beft conjecture about thele deities:s 
‘+ that about the time of Pertinax and Severus, a notion prevailed 
‘* perfon, was under the patronage of certain Nymphs, te whom 
“ they gave the name of Matres, or, as they, by a barbarots pro~ 
«+ nunciation, calledit, Matrae. But thefe in- 
** troduced from the villages retained the names given them by 
the cowntry peoples whence we find in Inforiptions Matriéus 
Gallaicis Dis Matribus, Matribus Auguftis, Sc. 
tres Augufae, Meres des Auguftes.” 
To this opinion of Chorier Dr. Ward to incline, 
plaining another infeription in Horfley, page 222, Northumb. 


[+] This lat was alfo the opiniomof Bochart. 

{/] It is adopted by the author of La Religion des Gaulois, and confuted by 
Abbé Banier. 

[iz] This feems corrupted for Gellicis, which occurs on an infcription found 
in Spain, given by Montfaucon, IJ, ii. g. Horfley, p. 275. Banier and 
Keyfler, p. 436, read of Gallicia inSpain, inhabited anciently by the Gallaici. 

4 XLVIII, 
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Mr. Gowou ow the Daag 107 
at leaft-that they were local deities. Thus in an 
infcription found en the Rhine, the Matres Fapthiac, whoever 
they were, are joined with the Genius loci (6) 


Gale, in his Commentary on Antoninus’ sItinerary, p. 7,8, 
treats them as local deities, introduced here from Germany. _ 


‘Twat they were the deities of barbarous nationsis plain, both — 


dedicated the altars'to them {i}. ‘Thus two altars in Horiley, 
Scotl. zx1x. p.205, Northumb. p. 220, and a third given” 
to them, p. 298 {2B}, are dedicated by the cohort of the Tungri. 
It is to thefe people we are probably indebted for the introdu@ion 
of thefe deities among us ; the infertptions to their hanoyr in Ges- 
many being found along the banks of the Rhine, which was the 
northern boundary of their territory. A cohort of them came 
over before the time of M. Aurclius, 
lateft-peried of dheempire fl}. 

Or the feven inferiptions in 
cated by foreigners; the others by Romans. All thefe want the 


epithet Deae. 'Theee im Herfley have ‘i Five in Mer 


netrier have Aagufiis, the other two Matronis Aufaniis and Aufa- 
niabus (which two epithets are undoubtedly the fame), and Matri- 
bus P annoniorum and Delmatarum {2}. Perhaps Matris, in four 
of thefe, is am abbreviation of Matronis, the ftroke above being 


overlooked; and then we avoid the imputation of barbarifm. — 


See Horley, p. 
[/) See Horfley, p. 89- [{m] Cumb. 21. 
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Mr. Gotctt’ th the 
In Spon de Diis Igtotis tidy adeompahy the Suleoue, In: this laft 
mentioned author we faved itifeription; Marris Gerudatia- 
bas (7°, found néar Gitontie in Spater; alfo others Vediantibus, Mo- 
patibus, and Gabiabus,' The of thefe three, found at Nice-in’ 
Provence, belongs to the Vediantii, an Alpine mation ; the fecond 
at Nimeguen pafles the tkill even of Keyfler:to: explain ; the laft 
is on a ftone found near Cologne, and is alfo given to Junofr}. 
Menetrier derives Aufania from the German Offen, q. d. Court 5: 
as if they were deities of theemperor’s houfhold : Keyfler, much 
more probably, from two northern words, fan god, and ove a val- 
ley. The Gallaicae belong to Spain ; the Trivirae to Triers = the 
Vacallinebae to Vachlendorf ; the Brittae on two ftones in Canni- 
__geter de Brittenburgo, p’.21, are;"by Dr. Stukeley [s}, ceferredta 
Britain. Matronis Rumaebebus in 'Guiter, p. xci, which’ Dr. 
Gale [#] would make to belong to’ Rumabo, a place in Scotland 
mentioned only by Ravennas, may be a mere tranfpofition of Ro- 
| manebis, ot Rumanebis, in Genter, p.'xc. which Keyfler [d} and 
Banier affign to Rumatiheim, in the dutchy of Juliers:' - 
and many other ibftaneesthat might be aiiduced, at the 
fame time that they prove thefe Matres to be local deities, protec- 
treffes of certain towns or villages, demonftrate them to have been 
objeéts of devotion to the Gauls and Germans, from whom they 
pafled into Britain ; where, on two in{criptions, they are exprefsly 


Scot. Gerunda is in Spain, Cellarius L p. 117. Antoniaus 
Gerulata in Pannonia ; perhaps we fhould read Gerudate, or Geruda. 

{¢] Mife. Er. Ant. 
[r] Keyfler, p. 416, has plainly fhewn that Yunones were the Genii of women. 
4s} Hitt. of Carauf. I. p. 268. 
[¢} Comment. in Anton. p. 8. 

Romancbus, Rumazhabus, or Rumaenabu:, N being ealily miftaken for H ; 
and many infcriptions in Gruter have been lefs correctly copied. 
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Mr. onthe Dean 109 

ftyled Tranfmarinae [w]. Keyfler, from the authority of Mairabus: Las 
im two inferiptions, which certainly is a miftake for Matrabus, if ae. 
not for Matribus, gives them a Celtic or Scandinavian etymology ;. aa 
and thence immediately concludes in favour of the prophetefies, It. 
is fomewhat remarkable that of the thirty infcriptions eredted to ee. 


the honour of thefe deities in different parts of Europe, Britain: 
has the next greateft number to France ; where there are fourteen... 
We have nine, and Germany has fix. The Matronae are plainly. 
foam the Metres on the 
to both by Pompeianus {+}. — 

Tus Abbé Banier [y }, who inclines a-little to the notion of: 
their being deified women, finds the origin of thefe goddeffes in. 
Crete; whence they were brought by. Meriones, the companion 
of Idomencusat the Trojan war, to Enguia, a city of Sicily, built 
by: his countrymen. under Minos. According to Diodorus Sicu-. 
lus {z]}, who enters more into their hiftory, they were the nymphs . 
that nurfed Jupiter, and in return for their good office were tranf- - 
lated into the ftars that form the Great Bear, He proceeds to re- 
latethe great veneration they were held in, and the expenfive offer- . 
ings made at their fuperb temple. This feems to have been mif-. 
taken by Cicero [a} for the temple of Magna Mater. In honour 
of thefe Matres we have two Greek infcriptions, and . 


Horfl. Cumb. 12. p. 274» 298 
] Liv. three pymiphs, whom Theocricus, 
and {cem to be only three names invented by the poet. they, 
were Deae Matres. 
in Verrem, iv. 44: though Keyfler, 425; his hatiqnent. 
[4] Spon, Mifcell, Er. Ant. p, Banier, ubi fup, Keyfler, 
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MoO Mr. Govan on the Daaz 


military deities ; and hence not improbably the fame, or joined 

with the Su/evae, whofe name may be derived from 

and fo the Sulevar and Campgfret, on an iafeription at Rome 
may mean deitiesof warand peace. 

cilian Matres from thofe of the continent. And I muft confels 
myfelf fo far of this opimon, as to believe at jealt that the Matres 
were not worthiped on the continent by the Remans till about 
the time affigned by Chorier. | 

Tue Abbé Banier fuppofes “ thefe to be rural deities, fromthe 

offerings made to them, confifting of fruits and flowers; andon 
«« the infeription to the Sulevae a bog appearsgoing to be {acrificed, 
«« which was the vi€tim of Bacchus and Ceres.” The fame offer- 
ings will fwit them confidered under the notion of Genii; fruits, 
flowers, milk, and fach fimple things, being offeredto the Genius 
for libations. 

‘Tae Abbé adds, “ that the Gauls, uholinbostiulelensenes’ 
ration for thefe goddeffes, erected to them little chapels, called Can- 
celli, as appears by the ancient Capitularies.” Such perhaps was the 
temple fuppofed tobe long to their images in Northumberland [d}, 
and the three im Menetrier, and that in Keyfler{e}, which are the 
niches in which the three figures are feated. Such may have been 
the vault re-opened at Elenborough, 1769 ; of which an account 
[/] was then read to this Society ; and in which were a@ually 
found threc figures like the Deae Matres befaseexifting in England. 


[<} Spon de Diis ignotis, p. 59. Quere if the Salevae are the fame wich the 

Printed 1 Archacologia, P- 
XVI. 
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EET LNGwith fome few matters of Antiquity, ina jour-- 
ney laft fummer from Stockton in Shropthire through’ 
South Wales, think it my duty to offer them, as they at, 
to the Society. 

Bridgenorth, the ancient Bragge, was builtin thie tenth century, 
by Ethelfleda, widow of Ethelred, earl of Mescia, The caftle 
has been very ftreng, net only by its walls and baftions, but alfo 
by its fituation on a rock, very fteep on three fides, over the river 
Severn. It is fuppofed not to have been compleated till the ele- 
venth century, by Reger de Belefme, eldeft fon to Roger de 
Montgomery, earl of Arundei and Shrewfbury. It came after- 
wards to Hugh Mostimer, who, in 1170, held it again(t Henry 
the Second; who, witha great force, won it, and razed it to the 
ground. I fuppofe it was foon after partly cebuilt ; for in 121g, 
John, fon of Ralph de Aubeny, appears to have been governor 
of Brugge Caftle. There are traces of two large wards init; but 
the whole, even in Leland’s time, was in ruins. The remains of 
one tower, about feven yards high, hang feveral feet out of the 


ly coming to Bridgenorth, a few fields out of the road, near 
Stockton, is the moft noble terrace, perhaps, in Eusope, not tobe 
paffed over in filence ; it is above a mile in length, and ftands 
very high ; 
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a12 Mr. Breneton’s Objfervations 


‘tirely open ; on onefide it commands the river Severn for fome 
Sane and the ftupendous hanging rocks over it, down to Bridge- 

north bridge, at the eaft end, with the many rifing mountains on 
the fouth fide of that river; on the other fide the whole country 
is open to it to a vaft diftance, with the Wrekyn, about fifteén 
miles off, bounding the view at the weft end. It is part of the air- 
ing pleafure-ground of Sir Thomas Whitmore of Apley. 

A Frew miles north-eaftward from henee,’ I vifited the very 
ancient manfion of one of the oldeft families in England, the 
Gatacres of Gatacre ; the walls of which were very particular, on 
account of their being built of a dark grey free-ftone, coated with 
a thin greenith vitrified fubftance about the thickuefs of a crown- 
the feverdl parts of the building, fo that it feemed oneintire ad 
moft effe€tual prefervative againft all bad weather. half 
was nearly an exact {quare, and truly remarkably conftruted. At 
each corner, and in the middle of each fide, and in the center, was 
an immenfe oak tree, hewed nearly fquare, and without branches, 
fet with their heads on large ftones, laid about a foot deep in the 
ground, and with their roots uppermoft, which roots, with a few 
rafters, formed a compleat arched roof. The floor was of oak 
boards three inches thick, not fawed, but'plainly chipped. The 
whidle, 1 hear, is entirely pulled down fincel fawit. 

Ar Ludlow I vifited its large caftle, which has been a princely 
refidence ; and could not help lamenting its prefent condition fo 
entirely negledted, as it is with great danger you can enter the up- 

every floor aftually falling. 

Brecknockthire at the Hay, which, by the 
antiquities found here, appears to have been a Roman tows: 
a private houfe, 
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‘in @ Tour through South-Wales, 21g 


CarrMartuen, St. Clare, and Brecknock caftles, are fo de- 
molithed as not to be at this day of any account. * The monaftery 
of St. Clare, and the priery of Brecknock, are quite deftroyed, 
though the feite of the latter is worth vifiting, on account of its 
charming pofition over the river Ufke : fo alfo arethe remains of 
Dinevawr caftle, in Caermarthenthire, on account of its very bold 
fituation over the River ‘Towy, with the moft delightful views 
one can well imagine. ‘This caftlowes formerty che 
the princes of South-Wales, and is perhaps as ancient as any in 
thefe parts : it ftands in the park of Mr. Rice, the whole of which 
commands a full view of Durflin-caftle, ftanding on a knoll in 
Golden-Grove, ‘the ancient feat of the Vaughans. : 
Carew Caftle, in Pembrokefhire, related, 
' afford a few walls to a manfion-houfe, built in an elegant antique 
' ftyle, with all the outer walls and battlements entire, but not ofie 
floor left 5 it is well fitoated on one of the arms of Milford-Haven. 
On another arm ftands a very large and noble ruin, Pembroke 
caftle, formerly a royal refidence. Under the principal tower, on 
the water-fide, is an immenfe oven-like cave, hewn out of the — 
folid rock, called Wogan, which had communication with the 
tower above it. 
‘ Tensicu cattle, in the fame county, and Manobwr, near it, 
have very {mall remains; but the town of Tenbigh has been 
walled round, and ftands nobly on a tongue of very high land, * 
over the fea-beach, and muft have been naturally very ftrong : 
In its chruch is a very fine alabafter tomb of one Thomas 
Wight, 1481, extremely well preferved. 
| Tue caftles of Lacharn, Lian Stevan, and Kidwelly, have to- 
’ lerable remains ; but efpecially the laft, which thews well, and has 
been ftrong. 
Vor. IIL I visirep 
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Mr. Sarussuny Brereron's Odfrvations 

lvisiTED many other caftles on my return to England byCaer- 
diff, moft of which, being in rains, 1 will but jut name: /. 
Coity, Ogmore, Kynfeg, and St. Donats, near the fea; ‘Penthr 
line, Blytiuan,Morlas, Liantriflant, Coch, Cardiff, and Newport, 
fome miles within land ; and alfo Caerphilly, which is a very 
Jarge ruin of a mott noble caftle, undoubtedly built by Edward 
the Firft: it has covered an extenfive piece of ground, and is 
placed rather on an eminence, the ground round which could at 
any time be laid under water; the ornaments of the pilafters in 
the hall orchapel, mentioned in Camden, are now almoft defaced. 
The mortar is remarkably hard, which faves one of the towers 
frora falling, that has ftood many years feveral feet out of its per- 
pendicular : I cannot help obferving, the ftones are much {maller 
than ufually were employed for building fuch places of defence. 

A rew miles higher up the rapid river Taffe, isthe very curious 
bridge of one arch, built by Edwagds, excellently well conftruéted 
againft the fudden violent floods which that river is fubjeé to: 
it is built on a.new plan, which has fuceeeded fo well, that itis 
highly werthy of being vilited and imitated. 

ST. Donats too fhould be taken notice of, on account of its 
having been goo years, and till very lately, in poffeflion of the 
Scradlings, lineally defcended from one of Fits Hamon the Nor- 
man’s twelve kaights, among whom he divided all the fine parts 
of Glamorganthire next the Severn fea. In the church are fome 
good old menyments and paintings of the family, and in the 
church-yard an elegant crofs, of great antiquity, on a beautiful 
tall pias. Under part of the park, on the fea fhere, opens St. 
Donat’s cave: it is a very noble one, about 50 yards deep, ao 
wide, and te high. kt appears to have been worked hollow by 
the fea, which every day flows into it with great force, and almoft 
fills it: within two yards ef the top, crofs the cave, runsa 

ftratum. 
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Four through South-W ales. 
ftratum of ftone bared, by the Waves, which appears exactlyas.a 
defigned beam, and ne bigger; on it a boy, furprized by the 
tide, once faved his life... In this county I vifised the ancient 
monaftery of Margam, whereof are few vifible remains, except 
the chapter-houfe, whighis a fine Gothic cireular room, about 30 
feet diameter, with twelve beautiful arched windows ; the roofis _ 
finely conftruéted, but greatly wants repair. It is fypported by an 
elegant central pillar, and the whole is of very good aschitecture. 
Jult above is the ruin of a chapel, oa the rifiug mountain ; but ap 
other remain of aptiquity near it, 

Anour two miles above this chapel I afcended to. the top of 
Mynauth Margam, or Margam mountain, te vifit the ftone, cabled 
in Camden, Maen y Liythurog, ov the very fummit of it; the 
incription is fill very plain, but the thapes and placing of the 
letters, the divifion of the words, and the bad Latin, prove it ra- 
ther a monkith work, than done in the time of the Romans. 
The crofs on the top is cut very deep in the fone, which is ex- 
but not fo regularly fquared as exhibited ia 


pe ftands the other @one men- 
tioned by Camden, but now upright ; the words are ftill very 
legible; both ftanes are certainly fepulchral ones: this laft ferves 
now asa boundary between Kynfeg and Margam. In this lat 
village {tands a well-carved crofs on a flat flone, clofe to the fide 
of a hovfe, with very rude letters, or sather characters, in one 
quarter; | take it to be the fame mentioned by Camden, which 
ftood on Gellionen mountain, in this county, but has fiace been 
removed, and probably to this place. 

Near here is Newton, about a mile from the fhore, famed 
in Camden's time for its well, which is always full when the 
tile. in Ont, and empty when it is high-water; it is about 48 

Qi inches 
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inches deep when full; the water has fomething of a brackith 
tafte, and is newer quite clean: I was affured by a neighbouring 
clergyman, that, on digging for other wells im that village, they 
all prove the fame. 

E:cut miles eaft lies Llantwit, or Lian Iituti ; this has been 

a large town, though now in decay, and remarkable for having 
had the firft Chriftian fchool in the ifland: at the eaft end of 
the church, the famed Howel Dha, the lawgiver, is buried: in 
the churchyard is a fine crofs, carved on a flat ftone, in honour 
of St. Ikutus, with the infcription, as in Gibfon’s Camden, 
well preferved, Alfo clofe to the weft end of the north ifle of the 
cherch ftands the pillar he mentions, which is well carved, and 
ornamented with beautiful net-work. 

Asour eight miles eaftward is the parith of St. Nicholas, 
where Mr. Price of Dyffrin lives, in whofe grounds are three 


fine Kiftvaens, or Cromlechs ; they all confift of four ftones of 


immenfe fize ; the cover-ftone of the firft is full fix yards long, 
and about five broad, and 21 inches thick; the back ftone is 
about five yards broad; it is called Carrig-maen-Llwyth. -The 
fecond is in the next field, rather lefs in dimenfion, and fink 
low in the ground, but exaétly of the fame form. The third is 
a few fields more eaftward, quite perfect, in its ancient form, 
and full eight feet high ; it is called Guael-y-Velin, and fome- 
times Maes-y-Velyn, from the field it ftands in. All three 
ftand on high ground, open to the eaft, and are in full view of 
cach other. A cover-ftone of a fourth ftands upright in a field 
elote to the road fide, between Belfton and St. Nicholas. In 


‘2 


this laft parith I faw two Roman Gaers, one behind the church, |. 


very cafily to be traced, and a fecend erofs the road fome fields 
off, tolerably perfe&. At Bolfton there is a third; the 
Praetoriam cum Alis, or General’s tent, is extremely perfect az 

this. 
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remains’ of a large 


here afe the 
caftle, but only a few walls and one tower are left. 


Tour through South-Wales. 
this day: a fammer-houfe built on this fpot has 2 moft noble 
command both of fea and land for many miles. 


_ At Landaff js the cathedral of that diocefe, a very ancient 
it takes its name. Two miles lower on the fame river is’Caer- 


diff, a large market-town 
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XVII. Ob/ervations om found in 


Auguh 1771, seer Graham's Dyke. By ‘Mp. 


« 


Read at the Society of Awriqyanizs, Feb. 13, 1772. 


HE workmen employed to cut the new canal of com- 
munication between the Forth and Clyde, digging in 
Auguft 1773, near one of the moft confiderable ftations on 
Graham’s Dyke, at Auchindavie, had the good fortune to light 
on four altars of different fizes, with infcriptions on one fide of 
each, very legible. They had been thrown into a pit with the - 
iron heads of two large fledge hammers, and the thoulders of 
a buft of the fame materials with the altars, viz. of the grit 
ftone of the county. Whether thefe hammers had belonged 
to the Proprietor of the altars, or were ufed to demolith the 
temple, is uncertain. But as they were all buried together 
in the fame pit and at the fame time, they had probably ferved 
fome purpofes about the temple or fort, perhaps for knocking 
down victims. In the fame ftation was found a gold coin of 
Trajan, having on one fide 

IMP. CAES. NERVA. TRAIAN. AVG. GERM. 
onthe other 
P, M. TR. P. COSS. III. P. P. 


This coin was purchafed for 7 guineas for the capital cabinet of 
foreign 
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many otherifromr@aiienept-parts of Scotland, thefe altars and the i: 
forsthem by Mr. Ander- 
fon, Philofophy in that Univerfity. in his 
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Tut altars are of three different heights, from three feet to 
two feet feven inches, extremely narrow in the middie ;! and the 
bafe and capitals only fourteen inches fquare, Only the largeft 
of them has a focus. ‘There’is little difference im their form 
from the generality of Roman altars; but each of them pre- 
fents us with fome peculiarity unknown in the fyftem of Roman 
infcriptions in Britain. | M. Cocceius Firmus is nameenticely 
new among us; and I apprehend théfe altars 40 have been 
the furniture of his. Lararium; or of the public temple: of the 
fort, perhaps erected by Hish, and which’ appéars to have been 
dedicated to no lef than eight deities. The dedication of the 
firt to Jupiter Optimus Maximus and Vidtoria Viétrix is as 
unufual as this epithet of Vidtory, who has more frequently 
fome gentilitium ox patronymicum ; as)Reipublicac, 
Augufti, or Auguftotum noftrorum.’. I fuppofe this feemingly 
tautological defignation therefore expreffive of the great obliga- 
tion the Roman army had to her when the barbarous nations 
were driven beyond this wall, then made the frontier. The 
Legio , mentioned im all-thefe inicriptions, had the chief 
hand in ereéting this wall [a]. At this time, by the valor 
of Lollius Urbicus, the barbarians, who had the whole country 
between this and Hadrian's wall at their mercy, were driven 
back beyond this wall, which continued their boundary for a long 
time. But the mention of Imperatores nofiri (two emperors) 
fixes the date of thefe infcriptions to the reign of M, Aurelius, 
fuccefior to Antoninus Pius, who built the wall. (Aurelius affo- 
ciated Verus in the empire, and they are ftyled Adgufi nofri in 
a Northumberland infcription [4!, and Cac/ares nofri in a York- 
thire one [c]. The omiffion of et between and fuorwm 


[2] See Horfley, p. 162. [4] Horf. North. ix. a, 
Horfl, York, 
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on fome Roman Aliars, 
umb, ‘Liv. 0 -fua; 
Tue fecond infcription ts extremely curious. Mars and Mi- 
nerva are heré united, and fiyled Campefres, a title’ hitherto 
confined to inferior deities,. and, if not, intirely 
migods or fuck, as the Matres.  Keyflery p. 422, cites” 
an infcription from Schotti Obfery, Humanae, V. p. 32, Marti 
campefiri, which heywould corre® Masri campefiri but our in- 
{cription juftibes Schott trapfcripts 
Epona, here called a berome, was the goddefs of horfes ; 
we have her defcent from one Fulvius Stellus and hjs favourite 
mate in Agefilaws’s Ttalica, cited’ by Phitarch, or the author of. 
the Parallella minora, II. p. 312, Ed. Xyland, We learn from 
Juvenal [4], and (6 that her pictute’or ftatue was fet 
up in the middle-of the ceiling, or over the-racks, porgeoufly 
drefied with freth garlands, as the had favoured her votaries, or 
her aid was folicited. She is joined- with the Gampeffres ot 
Matres in an infcription found on the Danube, near Epinabur- 
gum, or Pinabutg (fuppofed to take its wame from thus 
iven by Aventinus, Anibales' Boi: p. 81. Bafil, 1615. fol. ap. 


LEM. 
haps to be read (Matribus) Campeftribus et Eponae ala fagit~ 
tariorum (or fingularis) cui praceft Qyretus Aclius Baffianus 
vit volum Jolvens lubéms merito; of as it is given in 


be facies olida ad pracfepia pila.” Sat. viiivrgg. 

' Relpicio prlac mediac quae trabes ftabuli jusiinebat, in ipfo fere meditullio 
Eponae dede fimulachrum fc fidens aediculae, quod, accutat? corollie rofeis, et qui- 
recentibus faerat ornstum, Metam. III. p. 5. edt. 1623. See allo’ Volkas 

de Idolol. ix. €. 33. 6. 
Aclias Bafianus was pro-confu! of Africa when Clodius A!biaus was born. 
ai vatietio: in a copy by ‘Apia ia Greer: ALA: I 
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Her ftyle of Herois on our altar is fo fingular, that I muft ob- 
ferve Mr. Profeflor Anderfon is for ing the third line 
RYSHERO, and giving the Britons a new topical deity of 
the name of Rufeerus. But if the general tenor of the in{crip- 
tion was not againft this reading, I inclofed in the O is.de- 
cifive for reading Heroi ; and we have the authority of Ovid that 
Herois is fynonymous with Heroine: 

—————-weteres hereidas aequas.”” Amor. II. iv. 33- 
Turnebus [zg], and the old {choliaft,om Juvenal, defend 
againft Hippena, of which it is plainly a corruption, ety 
certainly favouring the latter. re is a ftroke over:the O in 
this infcription, as if a fecond N was underftood. Vittory is 
kemanus de Reb. Helvetior. Ii. Cellar. Geog. 
on + fg) Var. 


ra 

Gt She is joined with Hereules in an infcription in Carinthia, 

given by Grater, Lxxxvit. from Apian. 

Suz ft em another at Salfach, of the time of He- 
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on fomeRoman Altars. 123 
with the other the Ro- 


mans here was owing to their.cavalry. 

ine ovrspopentonatette » is of opinion “ that Epona 
is ee becaufe inferiptions agree in it with 
Apuleius, and in the paflage cited from P! lutarch and uvenal, 

ugh fome editions read Iewurew atid Hi ; others, and 
anid arid Pr us, Apoth. p. 240, 


i ob meriti paupertatem 
” Alfo from Pruden- 


uam cur Genium Rome mihi fingitis unum 
Cum portis, domibus, thermis, fabulis foleatis 
Adfignare fuos Genios, perque omnia membra 
Urbis, perque locos, geniorom millia multa 
Fingere, ne propria vacet angulus ullus ab umbra. 

After all, unlefs the reading of the marble at Glafgow be 
clearly afcertained, one would be terspted to alter half a letter, 
and fuppofe that originally inftead of HERO, it might have 
been wer¢, and then the infcription would feem quite cle- 
even Minerve, Campeftribus, Herculi, Epona, 

ittoria, &c. 

I find the following cited from Gruter in Alciat’s Epiftles, 
Reet and others tothe like purpofe in Elmenhorft’s Min. 

élix. p. 260. 


R 2 WERCULI 
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| 
a 
At the end of his traf on Love, Il. 770. ds g. ipeaking of a Bee: 
Gallic lady; wife of Julius Sabinus, w wee wy +i 
ptureiey. (Tacitus Mit. iv. c. 67.) calls her Epponina; and 1 
x (p. 210. edi Steph.) Péponiia. And that Epona was 
reckoned a divinity of the 2d or 3d clafs, 
citation which I borrow from a note of Viétor Gifelinus on the | ms ae 
above line of Prudentius. “ Scribit Fulgentius ad Chalcidium. ; Ble 
---Vertumnum, Onapum, & deam fabuloram inter Semones deos 
celitum numero nunquam adfcripti 
tius contra Symmach, H. 318. 
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Tuus this learned critic. 

Tue third altar is dedicated to Diana and Apollo, and is the 
firft inftance wherein we meet with the former in Britain ; and 
the only one in which the latter occurs, except the infcription 
to Apollo Grannus, mentioned by Camden, but now loft. 

But the fourth altar is perhaps the greateft curiofity, and the 
moft interefting to us, Genio Romae and Romano and oo Ro- 
mani appear in two infcriptions in Horfley [4]. We have alfo 
genio loci, provinciae and praetoris [i], the genius of the Roman 
empire, and of particular places and officers of its dominion, 
But Genie Terrae Britaunicae is peculiar to this place, and. the 
third inftance in which the name. of our ifland is to be found in 
the many infcriptions preferved among us{ 4}. Firmus, in the true 
{pirit of his country, endeavours to make all the deities, both of 
his own and foreign nations, propitious to him; and, after 
joining the reft together, not excepting Jupiter himfelf, confe- 
crates one altar intirely tothe genius of our ifle. | fates 
_ Tue lower part of a buft in armour, whether of a deity or 
foldier uncertain, found with thefe altars, is with them at Glaf- 

w. Two {maller ftones, one infcribed to Fortune, the other 
centurial, found at the fame time, are in private hands. 

In the ftation at Caftlecary on the fame wall the labourers 
broke into a vault, where they found a confiderable quantity of 
wheat laid under the floor; the colour black by time and damp, 
but the fubftance firm and undecayed. Acurious queftion might 
here be raifed, whether this corn was of Britifh growth, or im- 
ported. The prefent ftate of agriculture in thefe parts would 
feem to determine againft its home growth; though nothin 
but a comparifon between the whear of Italy and England coul 
affitt in the decifion of this queftion. 


b} Northumber'and, cximt. Cumber'and. 

Cumb. Cheth. Durh. xv, Infc. Hifpeil. On the Herculaneum 
paintings, N® 103, is Gemiws toc: montis. 

[4] See the Chichefler infer ption, and one found at York, sRITANNIAE 
SANCTAE, recorded in the Society’s Minutes, 1740, but not now known of or to 


be met with at York. 
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XVIII. Memoir ¢ 
Poenitentia Jefu Chrifti, 
By the Reverend Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Socigty of Antrayanizs, Feb. 20, 1772. 


T. Francis of Affife inftituted, as we are told by Hofpinian, 

three different claffes of Religion. ‘The firft, which was thé 
ftriéteft and moft perfe& order; and of which he himfelf was a 
member, wasthe Fratres Minores. The fecond, confifting of Sif- 
ters, was the poor Cares; and the third was the Poenitentes, of, 
as they are called by Anthony a Wood, Poenitentiarii[a}, Thefe 
jaft had their beginning A. D. 1221, when one Lucius was the 
firft Brother. This account, however, does not at all accord with 
that which is given by John Bale, on the authority of Thomas 
Ecclefton. He fays, the order commenced in Provence, A: Dz 
1245, when the General Council of Lyons was fitting, by means 
of an expelled Novice [4]; which is very inconfiftent with Se, 
Francis’s being the founder of it, finee he died A. D. 1226. O 
thefe two different accounts of the rifé of this Fraternity it may 
perhaps be no eafy matter to determine which is the trucft. 1 in- 
cline however to the latter, as Ecclefton was a Francifcan, and 
flourifhed fo foon after the time [c)]. Yet one may juftly wonder 
at the Rev. Mr. Tanner, for faying he could find no account of the 
original of this Order [¢). But be this as it will, the Order was 
comfirmed by Pope Nicholas IV, according to Hofpinian, who be- 
gan to fit A. D. 1288, and died 1299. 


[e] Anth. a Wood, Hitt. et Antiq. Lib.I. p. 71. 

[4] Bale’s Append. Il, ckap. 52. cent. 4. 

[¢] Ecclefton wrote a tra@t, A. D. 1269. Tanner im Bibliotheca. 

[4] Praef. to the Notitia, p. xxiii. T 
aa 


concerning the Sac-Friars, or Fratres de. 
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Tue Fraternity admitted both of men and women, who yet 
were not in ftrictnefs efteemed religious, though they profefied a 

certain religious kind of life ; and theréfore; as it wasnota perfect ot 
complete religion, it was not atrue Order, They were permitted 
to have property ; and, if they were married perfons, to continue in 
that ftate ; and though, afer thate sduiiftion into the Order, they 
could not lawfully or regularly marry, yet, fhould they happen to 
do fo, the martiage was reputed valid. In fhort, they were deemed 
ecclefiaftical perfons ; but whether they enjoy the perfohal atid 
real privilegesof clerks and religiousperfons, duthorsare not agreéd. 

The men of this profeflion were called Fratres de Péeni- 
tentia Fefis Chrifti, Fratres Saccit, Sacci, Saccini, Saccitae, Saccatt, 
Freres aux Sacs, Fraires Enfaques, de viridi vallae (e}, Sacs, Sac- 
Friars, de Saccis, or dé Sacco; for 1 cannot approve of the term de 
Sacca, which I findin Stowe and Weevet, and from them in bifhop 
Tanner [ f]; indeed, todohim juftice, this author is more accurate 
elfewhere [ g ]. They were alfo ftyled Continentes, not becaufe they 
profeffed abfolute chaftity, for they lived in wedlock, but only as 
being obliged to abftain from their wives on certain days of the 
week. The women, on their part, were termed Sorores de Poeni- 
tentia [b], and. Sackettes [1]. As to the Sack, from whence the 
greater part of thefeappellations is taken, fome fay it was borrowed 
from the Sack-cloth wherewith they were clothed [&] ; others, be. 
caufe it was thaped like a fack (4): others, becaufe the Brethren 
carried Sacks [m}; and others again, that the filters were called de 
Sacco, on account of the feapulary made of Sack-cloth, de /a- 
chino panno, which they wore out of humility[#}. However, the 

Walfingham, p. 45. 

{/] Tanner, p. 316. 

Le] P- 49- 285. alibi. 

{4) Newcourt’s Repertorium, p. 516. 

[i] Weever, p. 146. 

[4] Matth. Paris, 

Tanner, Praef. ad Notitiam. 

[m] Weever. 

[x] Coy apud Du Frefne, v. Sacct. 
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a7 
profeflors of both fexes together are reprefented as numerous [0] ; 
and Stowe even pretends they had many good {fcholars amongft ae 
them, a fa& which I think may be juftly called in queftion, fince a 
they appear to have heen only Fraterculi, or Fratricelli, im any mete: 
refpect. Every houfe had its Prior [p]; and, A. D. 1307, the 
Prior of Lynne was Vicar General, or Provincial, of the whole a 
Tuts order, if we.take it even from the eatlieft of the above ‘¢ it 
dates, A. D. 1221, was but of fhort duration ; for Du Frefne fays, Shey’ 
it was profcribed by the Council of Lyons, A. D. 1275, and cites | ie 
Thomas Walfingham [r]; but, notwithftanding this, if wecancre- Pea). 
dit Hofpinian, it received a fanétion from Nicholas 1V, fome time a 
after the year 1288, and at the requeft of Raymund, General of the A 


Order (s}; but quaere whether there be not a miftake here, Nicholas 
IV being put for Innocent 1V, who was in the chair A.D. 1245, 
when, according to Bale, the Order arofe, and was firft inftituted in 
Provence. However, it was condemned here in England, accord- 
ing bath to Bale and Hofpinian, A. D. 1 307, the firft year of King 
Edward II, and every where by the Council of Vienne, A, D. 1311 
[#]. It appears to me, upon.a view of thefe facts, that at firt little 
regard was paid here to the decree of the Council of Lyons, and 
that the hovfes of this Order in England were not immediately eva- 
cuated apon it. However, they would naturally be upon the de- 
cline ; and accordingly we find, that, before the year 1307,namely 
33 Ed. I, or A.D. 1305, Robert Fitzwalter obtained licenfe from 
the king, that thefe Friars at London might affign to him their 
chapel or church, of old time called the fynagogue of the Jews, 
near adjoining to the then manfion-place ef the fame Robest, 


Polyd. Vergit de Inventione, VII. 4- Newcourt. 

[p] Tanner, p. 245- 

Tanner, p. 364 

{r} Du Frefne, in Gloff. Saccr. Walfiogbam, p. 45 

Hofpinian, p. 427, citing Volaterranus. 
[+] Cave im Sacc. xiv. p, 60. 
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128 Mr. Memoir 
which was in the place now called Grocers Hall [v.] Whereupon. 
Mr. Newcourt makes the following obfervation, that this place. 
was firft a fynagogue, then a friety, then a nobleman’s houfe, 
then a merchant’shoufe, wherein mayoralties were kept, and at: 
Jaft a tavern, To return; the Order was-peremptorily fupprefied. 
here A. D. 1 3°73 and I conceive the diflolution of it was princi- 
pally owing to its imperfection, to the remiffion- therein given for: 
the ufe of the marriage-flate, and their having ‘women among{t 
them. 
- Hosptn1ran afferts, aad Mr. Newcourt from him, thateheorder 
‘was again approved here, after the year 1.307, by Peter de Tewkef- 
bury, general.of the Francifcans in England, and was ftrongly 
recommended by him im a chapter at London; and for this he 
vouches John Bale, (Append, IL. -cap. 82, cent. 4.) who writes 
from Thomas Ecclefton. This, however, is a miftake, arifing 
from a mifapprehenfion of Bale’s words; for though Bale teftifies, 
on the evidence of Ecclefton, whofe hiftory of the Friars minors 
is now extant in MS, in the library of the church of York, and 
elfewhere, that the order was fupprefied here A. D. 1307, yet 
he fays nothing of the revival of it by Peter de Tewkefbury, 
His words are thefe, * Anno Domini 1307, ... . Ordo de Poeni~ 
**tentia Jefu Chrifti fuit eodem anno interdiftus, qui habebat 
*« dono regis Anglorum, in urbe Londinenfi, fynagogam Judaeo- 
** rum; Thomas Ecclefton.” And then he proceeds, * Fratres 
* Poenitentiae Jufu Chrifti, Petrus Tewkefbury minoritarum in 
* Anglia minifter, recepit, et in capitulo Londinenfi commen- 
* davit. Hi ortum habuerunt in Provincia tempore concilii 
+ Lugdunenfis, per quendam novitium qui fuit expulfus, ._Idem 
« Thomas.” Now, I think it very plain, that the laft claufe relates 
not to the reviving of the order again after its condemnation in 
the year 1307, but to the firft arrival and eftablithment of it in 
England, A. D. 1257. Peter, we may depend upon it, would 
never prefume to contravene either a decree of a general council 
at Lyons, A. D. 1275, orthe aé& of a provincial fynod in England, 


Newcourt, p. 516. Tanner, p. 316, 
A. D. 
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A. D. 1307. Belides, Peter was old enough to 
head of his order here in England, in the.time of Innocent EV [x], Brit i. 
who died 1254, and therefore could not give his approbation to . te i 
this order A. D. 1367, as his life could not poflibly extend.to 
that date, and afterwards ; but he 
mend it at its firft introduction in 1257. | ‘ 

Mar Tuew Panis tells us, the order appeared ip London, A.D. 
"4 7- * Eteodem tempore, 1257, novus ordo apparuit Londini, 

quibufdam fratribus ignotis et non pra¢vifis, qui quia faccis 

“+ incedebant induti, Fratres Saccati vocabantur ;” which agrees * 
very well with both the accounts of the inftitution. of the order 4 
given above, as likewife with the time of Peter de Tewkefbury, ; 
who probably might be living, and be an encourager of,this 
new order, in the year 1257. They were fettled, it feems, et 
firft, without Alderfgate[ y ; but Henry Hl, in the.s4th year of , 
his reign [=], gave them licence to remove where they pleafed ; 
and in the 56th year, A. D. 1272, the laft year of his life, he gave , 
them the Jewith {ynagogue [4] on the fouth fide of Lothbury 
(extending to the Old Jewry), where they continued till their dif- 
folution. King Henry was alfo their founder at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and probably the patronage of the order had been recom- 
mended to his Highnefs by Peter de Tewketbary ; but this is no 
more than a conjeéture. On this King’s death, Queen Eleanor, 
wife of Edward I, took our friars into her proteCtion, and war-_ 
ranted to the prior and brethren 
London, the faid land and building in 
Old Jewry, of the patith of St. ‘Olave in the ind Mar 
garet in Lothbury, by her granted, with confeut of 
born, under-warden of the Bridge-houfe, for 60 marks offer, 


[*] Wood, Hitt, & Antiq. & berg | 
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130 Mr. Pecor’s Memoir 
which they had received of the faid prior and brethren of 
ante, towards the building of the faid bridge [4}. 
Thefe friars liad eight houfes in England, as Mr. Tanner 
writes [c]: but there were more; fince they were fettled at 
London, A.D. 1275. 
Cambridge, 1258. Newcourt 
Cambridge, 1 262. tp a Wood. 
Norwich, about 
Worcefter, before 
Newcaftle, 
Lynne, before 
Leicefter, before 1284, or 12 Ed, I. 
Lincoln, and 
Canterbury. 

Asto this laft place, ue Kentith and Bat- 
tely, have entirely omitted-this houfe ; neither does any mention 
of it occur in bithop Tanner. However, in a roll of 23 Hen. 
VII. we read, 

De etfdem civibus de domibus quae fuer. Fratrum de Saccis, 

Contuar, quas rex recuperavit 

Chrifti [2].” 

Tux Iter here cited is that of Henry de Staunton, as appears 
from the preceding article in the roll ; and he, as you will findin 
Somner [¢], held Placitae Coronae at Canterbury, 6 Edw. II;to wit, 
upon the déath of archbifhop Robert Winchelfea, who died.A. D. 
13135 on Which occafion it was ufual forthe juftices itinerant tovi- 
fit his county, as the king fets forth in his letters upon the demife 


from Stow. 

[4] Archiv. Civit. Canterb. 

[¢] Append. to Antig. Canterb. p. 4. What Mr. Somner has there printed 
does aot contain the whole proceedings ; and it might be worth while to confule 
the proper office for the particular relating to this houfe. oF 
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on the Bad Friars. 131 


of archbifhop William Wittlefey, A. D. 1374 [/]- 1 fappofe 
when the order was diffolved here, A.D. 1307, the brethren 
left the houfe, and the jufticessn ere finding it empty, it efcheated 
til the deals, which happened that year: 

_ appéass- from bithop Tanner, bing», dif- 
folution of the arder, and the 
away for varios purpofes, to perfons 
Cariterbury, it feems, was given tothe city ; yon 
of the grant is not known, by reson of the deficieriey of the city 
agcounts : it was however before 16 Richard Il, winerthe die r of 
the two great books now in the chamber begins; for in the account 
of that year, the receipt of ten thillings for this houfe is acknow- 

It ftood in St. .Peter’s parith;. and I prefame. may be 

“ It. rec*. of theyrs of Chriftopher Cornwall, for ferme of 
“tyme. parcell of the 


margin, 
Archiv, Civit. Cantuar, 
? 
XIX. 
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wherein the. Antiqui- 
ty of it, a Paftime, is examined and flated; 
Some of the Moderns cone it are tor- 
; and the Retention of it among ft Chriftians is 


is 


‘Read at the Socter¥ of AwrrayAnizs, March 12, 19, 1773- 


HAVE often thought it moft aftonithing, that.a mode of 

diverfion fo cruel and inhumap as that of cock-fighting thould 
fo generally prevail; that netyonly the ancients, barbarians, 
Greeks and Romans, fhovuld have adopted it, but that a practice 
fo favage and heathenith thould be continued by Chriftians of 
all forts, and even purfued in thefe better and more enlightened 
times. 

Ar Athens, indeed, where, as we think, it firft obtained a pub- 
lic eftablifhment, there were motives of gratitude, policy, and 
religion, for perpetuating the cuftom, as hereafter will appear ; 
but thofe inducements are all foreign to us: fo that here in Eng- 
Jand, and amongft Chriftians, it ftands upon no other bottom 
than that of the wantonnefs of cruelty, or the abfurdity of re 


taining and following an ufage difgraceful to human nature. 
Tue 
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Memoir of Cock-fig bting. 33 
_ ‘Tas cock and the quail (for quails will fight as readily and 
freely as cocks) are by nature extremely pugnacious, and no doubt 
world: but the pitting of them, as they call it, for the diverfion 
and entertainment of man, or for his inftruction, as was'forhe- 
times pretended, was, as I take it, a Grecian contrivance and in- 


vention. But before I undertake to eftablith this point, it may 


be proper to enquire how this affair ftood im the regions of bar- 
barifm. . 

‘Tue ancient Greeks and Romans, as is well known, were wont 
to call all nations in the world, but.themfelves, barbarians ; yet 
certainly, if we confider the many inftances of cruelty praGifed 
man facrifices were common both to them and the barbarians; and 
with them the expofing of infants, the combats of men with 
wild beafts, and of men with men in the gladiatorial fcenes, were 
fpeGtacles of delight and feftivity. It has been thought, indeed, 
that the matching of cocks to fight for diverfion was an inven- 
tion of the barbarous nations ; but it will prove upon enquiry, at 
leaft if lam not miftaken, to be a mode of exhibition and enter- 
tainment introduced by thofe boafters and pretenders to politenefs, 
the Greeks. 

Jacosus Parmeriws pretends fa} the traces of this diver- 
fion may be difeovered amongft the barbarians of Afia, as early as 
the reign of Croefus king of Lydia, A.M. 3426, or 558 
years before Chrift. Adraftus, fon of Midas, king of Phrygia, 
happened to kill his brother, and fied thereupon to the court of 
king Croefus, in order to be purified from the murder, 
to the cuftom of thofe times, and the ufage of thofe countries [4]. 

[a] Palmerii Exercit. p. 3. 


[4] Herodotus in Clio. 
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The brother's name, according to Prolemaces Hephacftion, was 
Agatho, and the quarrel arofe between them at 4 quail-match [ec], 
as Palmerivs reprefents the fenfe of this author. Now it is al- 
lowed that quails will fight im the fame manner as cocks doz 
this will appear in the fequel of this memoir, as likewife from 
the numerous authors referred to in the margin [4]. It mutt be 
admitted alfo, that the ancients made ufe of this fowl with the 
fame intention of amufing themfelves, or, if you will, of affrud- 
ing themfelves, with their fighting: wherefore I fhall not deny, 
that if the brothers did really differ about a quail-atch, it might 
imply that cock-fighting wae alfo im afe at that time. But I 
doubt this great critic has miftaken the matter, and has generated 
the quail-match out of his own imagination; for the words of 
the author are, 2 “Ofvyes 
xiv], et de Coturnice quidem contendentem cccabuife, im which 
nothing is delivered about the figbting of the quails, but only 
that the brothers quarreled about one erence ey The 


Ptolemaeus Hephseflio apud Photium, cel. 

Lucian. de Gymnaf, tom. HH. p. Plato ia Alcib, priori, for Medias 
is there called Oplulelpépo;, on account of his thefe bicds for battle, as 
will be fhewn below. Jul. Pollux, vit. 30. 1x. 7. Dalechamp. ad Pfin. x. 21, 
Mufonius apud Stob. Serm. 29. The praétice of the Romans wil) be noted 
hereafter; and Dr. Mulgrave fays, ‘ hodieque Neapoli aliifque Italiae urbibus, 
* fervari ad certamina coturnices, olim gladiatores, ex Aldrovando confiat.’ 
Mufgrave de Geta Britannico, p. 78. Quail-fighting is at thisday a common 
diverfion at the entertainment of great perfons in China, as likewile in the way 
of laying bets and gaming. Bell’s Travels, p. 303. Partridges alfo are fight- 
ing birds, fee Geoponic. lib. xtv. c. 20. Alien. Hit. Anim, lib. w. cap. 4, 
13, 16. Other fowls alfo are addidted to pugnacity, but were feldom of never 
pitted for the purpote of engaging. 

[¢] Befides, fuppofing the brothers differed about the performances of th cir 
birds, there were other methods of diverting themfelves without their fighting, as 
the ‘Oglufoxewia,for which fee below. 
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on Cock-fighting. 135 
conclufion is, that from this fa& no evidence arifes of quails 
being pitted for the purpofe of amufement fo early as this zra, . 
to wit, the reign of king Croefus. 

Bur, howfeever matters may go with the critic Palmerius, . 
Pliny informs us, that at Pergamus, a city of Afia, there was. 
yearly a public exhibition of cock-fighting: « Pergami omnibus - 
annis {petaculum gallorum publice editur, ceugladiatorum[/}.”" 
He {peaks of a practice in vogue in his own time, without telling: 
us how long it had been followed there, on what Occafion’ it 
was firft begun, or for what end of purpole, whether civil or 
religious ;. infomuch that nothing in refpe® of the antiquity of 
the cuftom at Pergamus cen be learnt from hence. 

' Tue Datdanii, a people of ‘Troas, had two cocks fighting up-- 
on their coins [g]; and as they wereneigbours, in a°manmer, to» 
the Pergameni, cock-fighting was probably a diverfion amongft 
them ; but then, as thefe coins ate of a late date, the antiquity of 
this {pecies of diverfion amongft the Dardanians cannot be col- 
leéted from them. Perhaps it might have ‘been introduced both 
there, and at Pergamus, from Athens; where, as we fhall pre- 
fently fee, the cuftom was inftituted by Themiftocles. At leaft lam 
doubtful, whether the Pergamenians and Dardanians ought in 
juftice to be called and efteemed barbarians at this time: they 
were fo much hellenized, that the moft one can fay of them, in 
this refpe&t, feems to be, that they were /emi-batbarians, 

_ Bur here I hall take leave to mention a very elegant coin in 
the Pembrochian collection, part II, Tab. 30. whereof the reverfe 


{/] Nat. Hitt. x. 21. 

[zg] Aapdavion Getae nummus, ¢ cimelio regio, 1. — Pugnam Gallinaceorum, 
Lorum summis iafculptam Julius Pollux docet, Lib. ix: cap. 
6. Harduin. Numm. Aatiq. Populorum et Urb. p. 134. See alfo’ Signa. Haym. 
in Teforo Bret. p. 233, 233-——-They had allo a fingle cock, Froelich Notit. 
Numifm, p- 81. 
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exhibits cock ere&, or in the a&¢ of crowing, with a ftar of eight 
points behind him, and thefe letters before him TIANO, I fappofe 
for Tiavei [6]. The coin is an Afiatic; but the bird has np 
connexion here with fighting, his vigilance being rather. de- 


noted ; the ftar reprefenti 
polio Li}, this fowl was 
crowing 


ed, as we fhall note below ; and 
being anciently- 


ton's elegant poe, are. firpbger allufions to: 


cuftom, th 


ough qe know not what-date to affign them. Oneof 
them reprefents: exulting car of corn (ot; as fome' 


a palm branch, ip token ot 


which 
k, who feems 


her we fee two 


pons) cugaged ; and over 


an-car of | 


Athens there was an anrual feftival, with pute 


There was ‘ a yearly cockefight at At 


tle of 
inftituted by Themiftocles, after the conelafion of the Perfic 


fays Archbithop~’ 


© Potter, in memory of the cocks, from whofe'cfowing Themif- 


totles received an omen of his fuccefs 


‘prefume, “may De thie frit public tnftitution of this enter. 
tainment in Greece, and perhaps any where elfe, though Idomeneus 


[4] Vide omnino Harduini nimm. antiq. p. 495, feq. 

[i] As Aciculapius was a principal deity at Tios, (Harduin, 1. ¢.) and this 
fowl was alfo facred to him, fome perhaps may incline to favour him, rather 
than Apollo. Let the intelligent reader judge. 

[4] Vide omnino Columna ad Ennium, p. 308. Paufanias, p. 444. 


[4) Potteri Archacolog. I. p. 365. 


28. 


Petiti Leg. Attic. lib, 1, lian V. H. 
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of Crete, long before his time, bore on his thield the effigies of 


acock, as a martial bird [m]. But, forely, it was a prepofte- 
sous way of expreffing his gratitude to thefe ufeful creatures, te 
fet them to kill one another ; neither was battling a proper or 
fuitable rite for the commemoration of a victory predicted by 
their crowing. However, as the moft learned archbithop 
reprefents it, Themiftocles took an omen of fuccefs from the 
rows of the cocks ; and his Grace again intimates the fame, 
Pp- 3273 and fo does Dalechamp on Pliny X. c. 2.3; and Alexander ab 
Alexandro I. 29. But Aelian, the author who is cited 
for this particular, does not fay this; but that when this great 
general was leading the Athenian army againft the Perfians, he 
faw fome cocks fighting, attended to them, and, ftopping his 
troops, took from thence an eccafion of obferving tothem, “Thefe 
* animals fight not for the gods of their country, nor for the 
«* monuments of their anceftors [x], nor for glory, nor for free- 
** dom, nor for their children, but for the fake of victory, and 
that one may not yield to the other ;” and from this topic he 
infpirited the Athenians [e}. Nothing is here {aid of the crow- 
ing of the cocks, or any omen of fuccefs drawn from thence : and 
it muft be confeft the reafon affigned by Aclian is a much more 
fuitable foundation for the appointment of the anniverfary cock- 
ing by Themiftocles, And fo far, abating the barbarity of it, it was 
a commendable inftitution, as an a& of perpetual gratitude and 
thankfulnefs to the benevolent deity that prefented him with an 
occafion for haranguing his foldiers fo effectually, as to caufe them 
to engage their enemies in battle with fuccefs [p], or at leaft as a 


[=] Paufanias, Eliac. 1. p. 44. Edit. Kahaii. 
[#] Or for the indigenal See Annet. Kuhaii. 
Aclian, Var. Hit. IT. alfo Euftathius cited there"by Kuhnius: 
{») A further defign of will be immediately noted. 
‘Vex. Ul. T ftandmg 
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ftanding motive and encouragement in his nation. As to the 
barbarity of his ordinance, as Aclian remarks, cruelty and ali 
manner of debauchery were fo generally interwoven with the 
religious obfervanees and ceremonies of thefe polite Athenians, 
that they would be but little thocked and offended with it ; how- 
ever, not more fo than the more iguorant barbarians of the ope 
pofite coatt of Afia, the Pergamenians or Dardaniams. I beg leave 
to add, in refpedt of the reafon, or political defign, of the Athe- 
nian inftitution, that Dempfter pretends the cocking was a kind of 
trophy or monument of the vidtory of the Grecks over the 
Perfians: * Id a Themiftocle inftitutum, tum maxime cum Perfae 
* fuperati fucrint *, ut seftaret veluti de dew@is trophaeum. Nam» 
‘ avis ifta a Perfle primum in alias regiones tranimifla eft, ut 
narrat Athenaeus, Deipnefophift. lib. xiv. c. And it 
is true Athenaeus does fay that this fowl came from. Perfia [r}s. 
and Ariftophanes agrees with him {s]: but fince ma pitched battle 
cock muft kill cock, and the Perfians didnot flay or deftroy one 
another, but weve vanquifhed by the Greeks, it is not very eafy 
to imagine how an engagement between fome pairs of cocks,. 
though the birds might come origmatiy from Perfia, thouid be 
any trophy or memorial of the victory obtained by the Athenians. 
over the Perfians. The account which Achan gives of the inten-- 
tion of the theatrical exhibition at Athens:is totally different: he 
fays, the defign of Themiftocles in inftituting the feftival was, ‘that 
* what was.an incitement unto valour.at that time to the Athenians, 
* he was difpofed to perpetuate as am encouragenrent to the like 

* Anno Mundi 3476. Anno ante Chriftum 480. 

[¢] Dempfterus ad Rofinum, p. 210-—Dempfter's illuftration of the reafon of 
this eftablifhment is improper, The cocks did not commemorate the Pesfans,. 
but the occafion to which the victory over thepPerfians was owing. 


[r] Athenaeus, xiv. 20. 
Aviftophanes in Avibus, 
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on Cock-fighting. 139 
bravery[s].” And this accords with what Solon tells Anacharfis 
This was a public and noble application of the pugnacity and mar- 
tial difpofitien of the animal, as an incitement to valour, with a 
people, who poflibly, and very probably, might have occafion in 
future to fight for the liberties of their country, An, ule, how 
different, how oppofite, to the prefent. mode here! when out of 
meer wantonnefs and fport, and without the leaft either moral, 
religious, or political view, we facrifice the lives of thefe poor 
creatures for the amufement of the hard-hearted and the blood- 
thirfty, and, as it may now be properly faid, for the pleafure of 
the loweft of the people. But 1 fhall illuftrate the above paflage 
of Aclian fomewhat farther. 
Tus cock, on accountof his vigilance, was facred to Apollo [+], 
Mercury [y]}, and Acfculapius [2], for the fame quality [4], iu 
conjunction with his magnanimous and daring fpirits, he wasap- 
propriated likewife to Mars [4]. This was extremely appofite to 
the purpofe and intention of the Specéaculum, or public thew, 
exhibited by Themiftocles, this creature being fuppofed tobe more 
given to fighting than any other [c], However, the fcene of en- 
gagement, the pit [d], to wfe the modern term, was the theatre; 
and the {port lafted one day,. But-others, as wellas Themiflocles, 


or) tpya Aclian. 1. c. 
[{«] The paflage will be adduced below. 
[+] Net. ad Enaniom, p. 309. edit. Heficlii. Paufanias, p. 444. 
] Leon, Agoftini Gemm. N° 199. Montfaucon, I. p. 180. Il. p. 165. 
=] Montfaucon, I. p. 180. IL. 156. alfo above. 
{¢] Leon. Agoftini, N° 200. 
[4] Potter’s Archacel. J. p. 32%. Dempfterus ad Rofin. p. 210. “Apros Nests. 


{¢] Dempfterus, L. c. Columella terms them rizo/ae avet. 


The Erymolegicon Magnum calls the pit radius aud defccibes it as 
fquare 
T 2 have 
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have taken advantage of the fight of cock-fighting, and front: 
thence have drawn an argument for theincitement and 
ment of military valour. Socrates endeavoured from thence to in¢ 
fpire Iphicrates with courage, as we read im his life : ‘ Iphicrati 
* quoque duci animos adjecit, cum oftendiffet ei gallos galli . 
* tonforis Meidiae (fic Menagius ex Platone legit [¢], adverfus 
* eos qui erant Calliae, pennis ac roftro dimicantes [ f].” Chry« 
fippus, in his book de Jupiitia, fays, ‘ Our valour is raifed by the 
* example of cocks [g];” and Lucian introduces Solon the great 
Athenian legiffator faying to Anacharfis, * Ecquid fentires, fi 
‘ coturnicum et gallorum galtinaceorum certamina videres apud 
* nos, quibus non mediocre ftudium impertimus? Videres videlicet, 
* ac potiffimum, fi intelligeres legis juffu id facere, omntbufque 
* juvenibus, ut interfint, imperatem effe, quo videant aves ufque 
* ad extremam animi defectionem pugnantes. At neque hoc eft 
* ridiculum, fubit enim fenfim animos incitatio ad pericula, ne 
* gallis ignaviores, minufque audaces videantur, neve vulnerati, 
‘ aut feffi, aut alia moleftia affe€ti, deficiant [5]. We muft fup- 
pofe Lucian to be here fpeaking-of the inftitution of Themiftocles, 
for we know of no other public eftablifhment of the kind at 
Athens, andconfequently that quails fought at that feftival'as well 
as cocks; and this prefume was the fa&t; for Meidias above- - 
mentioned, whofe cocks were matched with thofe of Callias, is 
called by Plato, in the firft Alcibiades, Lucian, 
[+] See alfo Suid. and Kufter. adeum. Ariftoph. im Avibus, ver. 
1297. 


Diog. Laert. § 30. /parring: 

Dalechamp. ad Pliv. et Kubnius ad Aclianum. 

[4] Lucianus de Gymnaf. p. 295. 

[i] So the editions of Plato; but Suidas. and.Achenacus read 
alludi: g :o another kind of {port to be mentioned below. V. Kufler. (emg 
But the reading of the editions-is right, as appears from-Lzertius in the life of 
Socrates, where Meidias is reprefented as a breeder of fighting cocks; The paf- 
fage is cited above. 

how- 
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however, is apparently miftaken as to the original of the feftival, 
by carrying it up as high as Solon’s time, if, as Aclian fays, it 
We find Mufonius alfo, in 

Stobacus [2], drawing the like matter of inftruction from the 
battling of quails and cocks ; and, as‘is remarked by the excellent 
Perizonius upon the: above paffage of Aclian, the young men 
were obliged to attend the exhibitions of the theatre for the fake 
of the inftruétion. See the paflage of Lucian above. 

Ir thould feem from the converfation of Socrates with Iphicrates 
abovementioned, that, befides the public fhews of the feftival, 
the Athenians. would often match a pair of cocks one 
another, as the barber Meidias appears to have fought a main with 
Callias; but perhaps it may be faid, that incident ought to be 
referred to the pablic {pectacle of the theatre. That, however, 
cannot be pretended in refpe&t of what follows, concerning the 
other Greeks {/], who had a great efteem for a good fighting 
bseed, and there often amufed themfelves, no doubt, with thisdi- 
verfion ; fo Columella v1it.c. 2--fpeaking of the people of the 
ifle of Delos, fays, ‘li. quoniam procer@ corpora, et animos ad 
* pracla pertinaces requicebant, praecipue Tanagricum genus et 
¢ Rhodium probabant, nec minus Chalcidicuaret Medicum, quod 
* ab imperito vulgo litera mutata Melicum appellatur [m].’. The 
iflanders of Delos, it feems, were great lovers of this {port ; aud” 
Tanagra [x], a city. of Boeotia, the Ifle. of Rhodes, Chalcis in 
Euboea, and the country of Media, were famous for their generous 
and m2zgnanimous race of chicken. The kingdom of Periia was - 
ptobably included in the laft, from whence, as we have already / 


Serm. 

[/] Perhaps the Pergamenians and Dardanians alfo mentioned above. 
See alfo Plin. x. c. 

Concerning the breed.of whofe cocks, (ce Lioyd’s Di&... 
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feen, this kind of poultry was firft brought to Greece ; and if one 
may judge of the reft from the fowls of Rhodes and Media, the 
excellency of the broods, at that time, confifted in their weight 
and largenefs (as the fowls of thofe countries were heavy and 
bulky), and of the nature of what our fport{men call Shakebags, 
or Turn-pokes, Thus Columelia, loco citato, « Rhodii generis aut 
‘Medici, propter gravitatem, neque patres nimis dalaces, nec 
* foecundae matres, écc.’ Pliny alfo agrees with Columella, repre- 
fenting Rhodes and Tanagra as places famous for their breed of 
fighting in his time: * Jam ex his quidam ad della [o} tantum, 
et pracia afidua, nafcuntut, quibus etiam patrias nobilitarunt, 
* Rhodum ac Tanagram [ p }.’ They had a breed of hens at Alex 
andria in Egypt, called Moveoops:, «which produced the beft 
fighting cocks fg |. The Greeks moreover had fome method of 
preparing the birds for battle by feeding, as may be colleéted from 
the following words of Columella: ‘Nobis noftrum vernaculum 
‘ (in oppofition to thofe Rhodian and Tanagrian birds) maxime 
« placet : omiffo tamen illo ftudio Graecorum, qui ferociffimum 
quemque alitem certaminibus et pugnae pracparabant [r}.”” Cal- 
lias and Meidias, called above ‘Ogjuys]péges, we may fuppofe, were 
perfons of fuperior fkill this way. I interpret the preparation of 
_feeding rather than trimming the birds, becaufe, in the two geme 
above mentioned, they apparently fight full-feathered. 
Ir thould feem then, that at firft Cock-fighting was partly 
a religious, and partly a political inftitution at Athens; and was 


Dalechampius notes bere “Ol-a» Hefychius vocat peculiari nomine; but 
the note feems to be mifpla.ed, and to belong to the words before in fublime 
caudam queque falcatam erigens for the words of Hefychius arc, 18 
Spas 

{p] Pliny X. 21. 


Geoponic. lib. xiv. 
is Columella, 1. ¢. Sec alfe Pollux VII. 30. Menag. ad Laert. Il. 3. 


= Get. Brit. p. 78. 7 
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there continued for the purpofe of improving the feeds of valour 
in the minds of their youth ; but was afterwards abufed and 
perverted, both here, and in other parts of Greece, to a common 
pattime and amufement, without any moral, political, or religi- 
ous intention ; and as it is now followed and praétifed amongft us. 

We will now enquire how matters were condudted at Rome ; 
where, as the Romans were prone to imitate the Greeks, we may 
expec to find them following their example in this mode of di- 
verfion, and in the werft way, to wit, without any good or Jau- 
dable motives; finee, when they took it and brought it to Rome, 
the Greeks had forgotten every thing that was commendable in 
it, and had already perverted it to a low and unmeaning fport.. 
Signior Haym thinks the Romans borrowed the paftime from 
Dardavus im Afia [s}; but there is little reafon for making them 
go fo far for it, when it was fo generally followed in Greece, 
whofe cuftoms the Romans were addicted to borrow ard imitate. 
However,. 1 am-per(uaded, they adopted not this diverfion very 
early; for though. Varro, fpeaking of the Tanagrian cocks, 
fays ‘fine dubio funt pulchri, et ad certandum inter fe maxime 
*ivionei [¢];? it does not follow from thence, that the Romans. 
eauied them to fight for their diverfion,, but enlythat the Greeks 
did; and methinks it appears from Co!umella, that the Romanus 
did not ufe the {post in bis time. ‘Fhis author declares, * nobis 
*nofteum vernaculum (genuc) maxime placet, omiffo tamen 
fudio Graecorun, qui ferocifiimum quemque alitem ee rtamini- 
buset pugnae praeparabant ;’ where he plainly {ty lescock-fighting. 
a Grecian diverfion. He moreover {peaks of cocking in terms of. 
ignominy, as an expenfive amufement, unbecoming the frugab- 
houteholder, and as often attended-with the ruin ef the parties- 


[s] Haym, Teforo Bret. p. 233- 
De Re Ruff. If]. 9. 
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that followed it : The words are remarkable ; nos enim cenfemus 
-4 inftituere vettigal induftrii patrisfamilias, noo rixofarum avium 
-¢ laniftae, cojus plerumque totum patrimonium pignus aleac, 
victor gallinaceus pyétes abftulit {a}.’ AWhere he deferibes, a: 
we think, : the maneers,. not of the Romans, but of the Greeks, 
who had in bis time converted the diverfion of cock-fighting into 

a {pecies.of gaming, and even to the total PUREED ENCE as 
happens bet #00 ofied at days 

To be thort; it appears to me, that the-Romans were more 
concerned with quails imthe way of fighting, than with cocks. 
‘Hence Marcus Aurelius I.-§-6. fays, * blearn from Diognetus, ne 
* rebus inanibus ftudium impenderem, .. . . me coturnices ad pug- 
nam alerem, neve-rebus sftiufmodi animum adjicerem.’ So Eufta- 
thius quoted by Kuhnius on Aelian, after {peaking ofthe 'Adssleu- 
Ayon.at Athens, proceeds thus, ‘ fimile et Romanis faGita- 
‘tum per coturnicum commiffiones, praecoue indicante certamen — 
-* his. verbis, PVLLI PVGNANT, et ita {pettatores evocante.” 
Kuhnius, after. coternicum, .adds,.et gallerum, and cites Mofonius 
-in Stobaeus,: p. 367 where cocks are indeed joined with 
quails; but Mufonius, we are of opinion, is not {peaking of the 
.Romans, or their praétices, but rather ofthe Greeks; wherefore 
1 cannot approve of this learned man’sinfertions. The ancients, 
by the way, had other methods of diverting themfelves with 
quails, befides their fighting, which they called 'Ogjvyoxerfa. One 
of thefe modes, as.I apprehend, was thus: they placed the quails 
in a circle, and with fome inftrument weve to hit one of them on 
the head; and, if they could do that, they were to have the pri- 
.vilege of catching as many of the remaining and furviving birds 
as they could ; but if they miffed their blow, they were to fur 


Columella, 1. 
Stobaeus, p. 202. edit. 15.69 
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nith a ring for quails for the next main [x}. Others defcribe other 
modes [ y ]; which however I thall not infift on, but thall content 
myfelf with obferving, that the ‘Oglvysxor/a, of whatever kind it 
was, was a diverfion meerly Grecian. It mutt be acknowledged 
that, notwithftanding all this about quails, the Romans at laft 
paired cocks, as well as quails, for ighting[z]. For the firft caufe 
of contention between the two brothers, Baffianus and Geta, fons 
of the Emperor Septimius Severus, happened, according to Hero- 
dian, in their youth, about the fighting of their quails and 
cocks ; * interque fe fratres diffidebant, puerili primum certamine 
* edendis coternicum pugnis, gallinaceorumque conflictibus, ac 
* puerorem colluctationibus exorta difcordia [a].’ Whence it ap- 
pears, that at laft the Romans began to match cocks, though not 
till the decline of the empire ; and, if the battling between the two 
princes, Baffianus and Geta, was the firft inftance of it, probably 
they had feen and learned it in Greece, whither they had often 
* Ir is obfervable, from the foregoing detail, that cocks and 
quails, pitted for the purpofe of engaging one another @ outrance 
or to the laft gafp, for diverfion, are frequently compared, and 
with much propriety, to gladiators. Hence Pliny’s expreffion, 
Gallorum . . . . ce Gladiatorum; and that of Columelia, rixo- 
Serum avium laniflae, lanifia being the proper term for the mafter 
of the gladiators. Confequently one would expeét, that when- 


[2] Suidas. v. "Oplvyoxéwos. Gataker ad Antonin. I. §6. Kufterus ad Suidam 
et ad Ariftoph. Aves, verf. 1299. Potterus ad Plutarch, de Aud. Poet. p. 72. 
{y ] Meurfius, de Lod. Graec. in Gronov. Tem. VIL p 979 Sel. 
Pollux, 1x. 7. et annotat. 
He fays of Cefar, 
His cocks do win the battle ftill of mine, 
When it is all to nought ; and his quails ever 
Beat mine inhooped at odds——— 
Shak fpeare had it from Plutarch, edit, Xyland. L. 930. R. G. 
{e] Herodian, IIL, § 33. 
Vor. IIL U 
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ever the bloody fcenes of the amphitheatre were difcarded, as they 
foon were after the Chriftian religion became the eftablith ment of 
the empire, the wanton thedding of man’s blood im fpert, being 
of too cruel and favage a nature to be patromized and 

or even fuffered in an inftrtution fo harmlefs and innocent asthe 
Chriftian was: one might juftly expeét, that the ‘Ogpyopadle, 
and the "AAs|guemesia, would have ceafed ot courfe. The fathers 
of the church are continually inveighing againft the {pedtacles of 
the arena, and upbraiding their adverfaries with them. Thefe in- 
deed were more unnatural and thocking than a maim of cocks; 
but this, however, had a tendency towards nourifhing the like fe- 
rocity and implacability in the breafts and ditpofitions of men. 

Besipes, this mode of diverfion has been in faét the bane and 
deftruation of thoufands here, as well as of thofe 
cock-feeders, mentioned by Columeila, whofe patrimonial fortunes 
were entirely diffypated and confumed by it. 

Tue cock is not only a moft ufefel animal, but @ately in his 
figure, and magnaficent m his plumage. Jwperitent fua generi, 
fays Plmy, ef regnum, in quacunque fuat dome, eercent. Arifto= 
phanes compares him to the king of Perfta ; authors alfo take no- 
tice of the * fpeftatifiamum infigne, fersatum, quod coram ver- 
¢ ticem regiae coronae mode exornat [4}.” His tendernefs towards 
his brogd is fuch, that, eoatrary to the cuftom of masy other 
males, he will fcratch and provide for them with anaffiduity aloft 
equal to that of the hen; and his generofity is fo great, that, on 
finding an hoard of meat, he will chuckle the hens together, and, 
without touching one bit himfelf, will relinquith the whole of it 
tothem. He wascalled the bird sar’ tkeyqw, by many of the an- 
cients [¢] ; he was highly efteemed in fome countries [d], and in 


[4] Junii Gloff. v. Haw. Sce Prov. xxx. 31, in the Vulgate. 
fs Ecclef. x11. 4. Menag. ad Laest. H. § 30. Bourdelot ad Heliodor. p. 28. 
4 Kacmpfer’s Japan, p. 128. 
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others was even held faced infomuch that ove cannot but 
segret, that a creature fo ufeful and noble thould, by aftrange fa- 
tality, be foenormoufly abufed by us, It is true, the ’Adei)puogeria, 
if | may be allowed to coina word, or the maffacre of Shrove- 
Tuefday, is now in a declining way ; and, in a few years, it is 
‘to be hoped, will betotally diluted ; but.the cock-pit ftill continues 
a reproach to the bumanity of Eoglifhmen, and to their religion, 
the pure(t, thetendereft, and molt compafiionate of all others, not 
even excepting the Brachmauic. 

Ir is unknown ‘to me when the pitched battle fir entered 
England ; but is was probably brought hither by the Romans. 
The bird was‘here before Cacfat’s arrival [f]; but no notice of 
his fighting has occurred to me earlier than the time of William 
Fiez-Stephen, who wrote the life of Archbithop Becket fome time 
asa fport of feholeboys ow Shrove-Tuefday, «Practerea quot- 
annis die quae dicieur Carnilevaria [5], (at a puerorum Lundo- 
niae ludis incipiamus, omnes enim pueri fuimus) {cholarum 

* fimguli ‘puert fues apportant magiftro fuo gallos gallinaceos 

pugnaces, et totum illed antemeridianum datur ludo puerorum 
* vacantium fpectare in fcholis fuorum pugnas gaflorum [/).’ 
"The theatre, it feems, was the fchool, the the 
controller and direéter of the fport. From this time at leat, the 
diverfion, however abfurd, and even impious, was continued 
amongft us ; ‘it was followed, though difapproved and prohibited 


[¢] Hamilton’s Voyage, p. 158, 159. 
8. G. V. § x. 
[g] Tt was boy's fhort at Rome. See above. 
[4] Shrove-Tuefday. ‘Tlie word does‘ not occur in Spelman or Du Frefne ; 
dowever, fee the latter, v. CannweLcevamen ; andtheformer, v. 
Fitz-Steplen, p: 7. ediv. 1754. 
Uz 39 Edward 
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39 Edward III [2)}; alfo im the reign of Henry VIII [/}; and 
A. D. 1569 [mj. It has been by fome, as I remember, called 
a royal diverfion ; and, as every one knows, the cockpit at White- 
hall was erected by a crowned head [mn], for the more magnifi- 
cent celebration of it. ‘There was another pit in Drury Lane, 
and another in Jewin Street [0]. It was prohibited however by 
one of Oliver’s aéts, March 31, 1654 ([p]. What aggravates the 
reproach and the difgrace upon us Englifhmen, is thofe {pecies 
of fighting which are called she Buttle-royal, and the Welfb-main, 
known no where in the world, as I think, but here; neither in 


[4] Maitland’s Hiftory ef London, p. 101. Stowe’s Survey of London, B. I. 
302, edit. 1754. 

Maitland, p. 933, 1343- 

[=] Maitland, p. 260. 

{*} King Henry VIII. Maitland, p. 1343- James I. was remarkably fond of 
cock-fighting ; and Monf. de la Boderie, who was ambaflador from Henry 1V to 
this king, fays, that he conflantly amufed himfelf with it twice a week. See his 
Letters, Vol. I. p. 56. - 

The following is a copy of 2 petition to that prince, tranferibed from an old 
MS. the name of the petitioner omitted. Communicated by the Rev. Mr. Watfon, 
minrfter of Stockport in Chethire. See Minutes S. A. L. 23 Nov. 1775, . 

“ To his Majettic King James. 

“ The God of grace, peace, and plentie, give happie bleffings to your royall 
majeftie. I humbly befeech your moft excellent majeftie, that when youre moft gra- 
tious difpofition fhall be pleafed to fee the fports of cock-fighting, your highnes 
wolde vouch{afe me youre humbieft fervaunt to attend your royall greatnes in thofe 
pleafing fportes. For well underftanding the conditions of thofe pleafures, 1 hum- 
blie commend the beft of my fervice to your highnes in them. Thus with my 
deareft dutie tendered at your grace’s feete, [ pray to God to preferve your majeftic, 
and gyve his gratious bleffings to al! youre princely and right royal pofteritic.” 

In 1632 2 patent iffued, appoin'ing Sir Henry Brown cock-mafter general, ad 
offcium prefeftur. Gallorum pugnantium ; with a falary of 20/. per annum. Vid. Mi- 
autes A. L. vol. 1V. p. 125. 

[e] Maitland, p. 452. 762. Wood’s Athen, Oxon. II. col, 413. 
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Thefe are fcenes fo bloody, 
as almoft to be too thocking to relate ; and yet, as many may not vig ie 
be acquainted with the horrible nature of them, it may be pro- ae 

for the excitement of our averfion and deteftation, to de- 
feribe them ina few words, Inthe former an unlimited number |) ae 
of fowls are pitted; and when they have flaughtered one another Bah 
for the diverfion, dij boni! of the otherwife generous and humane Wipe). 
Englifhman, the fingle furviving bird is to be efteemed the vic- Bt ta 
will fuppofe, of fixteen pair of cocks; of thefe the fizteen con- ie 
querors are pitted a fecond time; the eight conquerers of thefe 4 eh, 
are pitted a third time; the four conquerors the fourth time; oa 
and, lattly, the two conquerors of thefe are pitted a fifth time ; vine 
fo that, incredible barbarity! thirty-one cocks are fure to be a 
moft inhumanly murdered for the fport and pleafure, the noife Bek, 
and nonfenfe, nay, 1 may fay, the profane curfing and (wearing, 4 ‘eh: 7 
of thofe who have the effrontery to call themfelves, with all me ee 
Chrifians, \tis a great doubt with me, whether the fous of Sake 
men were indulged the ufe of animal food before the flood [1] ; Sate 
our grant, or charter, in refpeé of fuftenance, feems at that pe- ith 


However, of this, we may be,con- 
fident, that, without runnmg mtoall the extravagance and fu- 
perftition of the Pythagoreans and Bramins, we have no right, 
no power or authority, to abufé and torment any of God"s crea- 
tures, or needie(sly to fport with their lives; but, on the con- 
trary, ought to ufe them with all poflible tendernefs, eed 


Bell’s Travels, p. 303. 
r] Tavernier, p. 151. 

[s] Dampier, I. p. 184. Gent. Mag, 1770, 564. 
Wafer, p. 118. 

[#} Compare Gen. i, 29. with Gen. ix. 2, 3 4/ 
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150 Mr. ‘tn Cockfighting. 

tion, and revérénce ; ndifputably efue, though fo 'to- 
‘tally inconfifterit with the outages prattices Have been 
‘condemning. 

To cnd this long effay : Codk-fighting is an heathettith thédle 
of diverfion from the firft ; ‘atid at this day ought certainly to Be 
confined to thofe barBarous fiations above-mentioned, the Chi- 
nefe, Perfians, Mafayans, and the ftill more favage Aniericans; 
whofe irrational and fatiguinaty practices Ought ih tio cafe’ to be 
objects of imitation to polite and more civilized Europeans. And 
yet, to aggravate the matter, and to enharite our fhame, ‘our 
butchers have contrived a method, unknown to the ancients{s), 
‘of arming ‘the heels Of the birds with fteel [x]; a device, Which, 
‘no doubt, they regard asa moft noble improvement ih the art ; 
‘and I mult needs fay, it is an invention highly worthy of ‘men 
that take fo much delight in blood. 


SAmver 
W bittington, April 5, 1770. 


{2} ‘The Afiatics however ufe Spurs that 2€ on each fide like a lancet, and which 
almoft immediately decide the ba:tle. Henee they are fever permitted by the 
modern cock-fighters. 

Pliny mentions the Spur, and calls it ; but the Gafle is a mere'modern 


invention ; as likewife isthe great, and, I fwppofe, neceflary exaétnefs, in matching 
‘them. A curious inftrument conftruéted for this laft purpofe is defcribed by Dr. 


‘Plott, in his Nat. Hift. of Staffordthire, p- 387. Thence, however, Cock-fptr 
‘Street, I prefume, may have its name. 

The gafie is older than Suidas, and mentioned by the Scholiaft én Ariftephanes. 
‘Omit. Ed. Bafil, p. 419, who fays it was made of brats, dnd not improbably 
older than Ariftophanes himfelf. See v. 760. & 1365 & Suidas, v. & 
=) R. G. 
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fharpelt tools, 
of the foundation.was a fegment of 
‘being onder the adjpining hoyle 
In digging the ground a 

‘ment of the circle abovementioped, theimen nigh 

three deet omg, two feet one ineh broad, 

thick. Lt was very taken upwhole, is nowin: 


graved in plate X,) andis thus infers 
DEOSANCEO 
SERAPI 
FEMPLYM A.$O 
LO. FECIT 


CL. HIFRONY 
MIANVS LEG. 
LEG. Vi VICT. 
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The mafonry is very neat, the molding and ornaments elegant, 
and the letters well cut, each letter being about two inches long. 
$veral Roman coins of Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian, were 
found at the place, but defaced. 

Ir I may be permitted to offer a few remarks on this curious, 
perfeét, and, I think I may add, very valuable ftone, IL would - 
obferve, that the worthip of Serapis had been anciently intro~ 
duced dt Rome [4]; but was brought more into vogue by the 
emperor Vefpafian, of whom, according to Suetonius [4], that 
deity was the peculiar friend and patron. _ From Rome his wor- 
fhip, we may fuppofe, was gradually diffeminated into the:pro- 
vinces, and might be brought hither by the fisth legion, in,the 
time of Hadrian, or after: not before certainly: and:I am_per- 
fuaded, from the appearance of the diminutive namie Hierony- 
mianus, not’ till fome time after, as fuch diminutives were not 
common till later ages. Hieronymianus is indeed an uncommon 
nate in any age; however, as Mr. Smith rightly obferves, the 
name of this legate, as employed in Britain, occurs no where 

count 

Ir is probable there was no Serapium at York, mieeniched 
elfe in Britain, till the ereétion of this by Claudius Hieronymi- 
anus, and confequently not till the commencement of what may 
be called the Lower Empire. ‘This ftone, however, informs us 
there was fuch a temple at that time, and at York ; a particular 
not to be learnt from any other authority, and inthis refpe& our 
infcription is interefting and important. 

Serapis here in Britain became at laft, and probably before 
this temple was erected, a deity of equal dignity with Jupiter 


[2] Val. Max. lib. i.e. 3. 


[4] Velp.c. 7. 
himfelf ; 
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on an Infeription found at York. 153. 


himfelf; for in an inedited iption found at Appleby in 
Weftmoreland, he is aétually jupiter, 
IOVI SERAPI, &c. 


whence we may obferve, that the Romans, in this ifland at leaft, 
wrote both Serapé and Serapidi in the dative cafe, as is clear from 
both thefe ftones. 

Tere is nothing, I think, further remarkable in the infcrip- 
tion, as every one knows the fixth legion was Mationed at York, 
and was ftyled WiGirix; unlefs it may be noted, that when a 
temple was erpéted at a ftation by any legion, it was always re- 
paired and fupported by the fame legion, as often 2s occafion re- 
‘quired for which there was this valid reafon, ip the prefent 

~ cafe, that this being a fabrick of the Legatus himfelf, it would 

be-confidered as. the of the whole legion. Yet it is_poffible, 
that as this God’was'fo clofely connected with medicine, as is 

evident, both from Suetonius [4], and from Montfaucon pafim, 
Hieronymianys might bave perfonally received fome extraor- 
_ dimary benefit from him that way, ashe thought; and his gra- 

_ titude might accordingly prompt him to raife this building to his 
honour: but as this is not binted in the infcription, the conjec- 
ture is too vague and precarious for us to build or rely much upoa 
it, though I thought it not improper juft to mention it. 

fe] Drake’s Eboracum, p. 
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XXI. Etra&s from a MS. dated “ apud Ekham, 
menfe Jan. 22 Hen. VIII.” Communicated to the So- 


ciety by Owen Salufbury Brereton, £/9; 


Read at the Society of Anriaqyatiss, April 9, 1774. 


HIS MS. is entitled, “ Articles devifed by his royal 
“ highnefs [a], with advice of his council, for the efta- 
“ blifhment of good order and reformation of fundry esrors 
« and mifufes in his houfhold and chambers.” 

Car. 3. No manner of meat to be admitted, but what thall 
be meet and feafonable, and of convenient price. 

Cap. 20. Officers of the {quillery to fee alb the vefiels, as well 
filver as pewter, be kept and faved from ftealing [5]. ataeesonps 
and leathern pots are added in another part. 
~ Cap. 30, enjoins all his highnefs’s attendants not:to fteal any 
locks or keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out 
of noblemen’s or gentlemen's houfes, where he goes to vifit [c]. 


{2} The title of Majefty was not given to our kings till a reign-or two after. 

[4] In the earl of Northumberiand’s houfhold-book, in the beginning 
of the year 1500, is a mote, that pewter veficls were too coflly to be 
common. 

[¢] By inventories of houfhold furniture in the fame book, it appears, that 
what furniture was left in noblemen’s houfes confified only of long tables, 
benches (no chairs mentioned), cupboards, and bedfteads: and when noblemen 
removed from one houfe to another, tapeftry and arras, bed and kitchen furniture, 

cups and canons, chapel furniture, and utenfils for the bakery, joiner, fmith, and 
painter, with all their tools, were eonflantly removed ; and_thofe of the earl of 


Northumberland in feventeen carriages. 
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Extra&is from a MS, 155 
Car. 31. No efficer to be admitted in.future, but fuch as be te 
of good demeanor ; and refpeé to be had that they be perfonages pe 
of good fathion, gefture, countenante, and ftature ; fo as the ie 
king’s houfe, which is requifite tobe the mirrour of others, may BP th 
be furnifhed with fuch as are eleé, tried, and picked, for 
king’s honour. 
Cap. 34. No herald, minftrel, falconer, 
to the court any boy or rafal; and by cap. 36, no one is to es 
keep lads, or rafeals, in court, to dotheir bufinefs forthem. 
Car. 37. Mafter-cooks employ fuch fcullions as thalb 
kitchen-fire. 
Cap. 41. The Kaight-marthalto take good regard, thatallfach 
unthrifty and common women as follow the court be banifhed. q f 
Car. 43. No dogs to be kept in the court, but only a few 


fpaniels for the ladies, 

Cap. 44. Dioner to be at ten, and fapper at four [4]. ; 

Cap. 55. The king appoints, amongft others, Mr. Norris to 
be gentleman-waiter (who, by cap. 62. is alone allowed to fol- 
low him into his bed-chamber), William Brereton groom of he 
bed-chamber, and. young Welton page of it[e}, 

Cap. 56. The proper officers are, between fix and feven o ‘a 
every morning, to make the fire i in, and frany tle highnefs’s 
privy-chamber. 


[4] It appears by a houfhold eftablifhment of lord Fairfax’s, about 1690, added 
to the earl of Northumberland’s houfhold book, that eleven was then. become the 
hour for dining. ‘Towards the end of the laftcentury, the hour was twelve, and 
fo remained at the univerfities till within thefe twenty years: but from the be- 
ginsing of this century, in Landon, it has gradually grown later to the prefent 
_ times, when five is the polite bour at noblemens houfes. 

[¢] Thofe three gentlemen were cruelly executed fome years after, to juftify 
the king’s divorce. 


X 2 Cap. 
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156 Extras from a MS. relating to 

Car. 63. Officers of his privy-chamber fhall be loving 
ther, keeping fecret every thing faid or done; leaving hearkéning 
or inquiring where the king is or goes, be it early or late, with- 
out grodging, mumbling, or talking of the king’s paftime, late 
or early going to bed, or any other matter. 

Cap. 64. The fix Gentlemen-uthers thall have a vigilant and 
reverend refpeét and eye to his Grace; fo that by his Jook or 
countenance they may know what he lacketh, or what i is his 
pleafure to be had or done. 

Pace 24. There is an order, by which the king’s barber 
is exprefsly enjoined to be cleanly, and by no méans to ffe- 
quent the company of idle perfons, and mifguided women, for 
fear of danger to the king’s moft royal perfon. . 

Dirro. Accounts are to be taken of all fuel, wine, beer, ale, 
bread, and wax-lights, fpent in his privy-chambers, returning to 
the chaundry all the remains of mortars, torches, quarries, 
prickets and fizes [ f}, without embezzling any part thereof. 

_ I page 42. Bouch of court, exclufive of meat and fith, is de~ 
clared for every table, 

Pack 52. The mefics are fettled for his highnefs’s and every 
table, both on fieth and fith days. 

Pace7o. Eighteen minftrels are appointed, at 44. a day 
each, by their names moftly Italians. 

Pace 74. Rhenith and Malmfy wines are directed, and no 
other named through the book. 

Pace 75. Coal only allowed tothe king’s, queen’s, and ny 
Mary’s chambers. 

Among incidental payments allowed herein, is a gift to each 
officer of the kitehen who marries, And alfo a gift to whoever 


brings his highnefs a prefent.. 


[/] Four different fizes of wax lights; neal the third a round 
ef wax, with wicks in the middle. 
Pacgs 
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the Houfbold of King Haney vill, 

Pace 80, Appears an account: ef 
Barbary horfes, tallions, eeldiogs, pack, Befage, 
robe and ftalking horfes, in all 86. Moils-and moiletts 27 {g). 
Pace 85. The queen’s maitls of honour to have a chet loaf, 
cman a gallon of ale, and « chine of beef, for their break- 


92. not to put any hops or 
brimftone into the ale, 

runners, grows, and peions, but neither Turky or Guiney-fowl. 
_ Amone the fithes isa porpoife ; and if it istoo big for a horfe- 
lead, a further allowance is made for it to the Purveyor. 

Pace 100. Twenty-four loaves of bread a day ate allowed 
for his highnefs’s greyhounds. 

Pace Whenever his highnefs changes his refidence, 
every wine catk is to be left filled up [4]. 


Tue MS. ends with feveral 
Ons is to take up and punith ftrong and mighty 
rafcals, vagabonds, and mafterlefs folk, who hang about the court. 


[g] 1m the earl of Northumberiand’s houfhold-book it appears, that fix large 
trotting horfes were allowed for the charat, 2 fort of covered waggon (for the mo- 
dern chariots did not appear till the next century), and cas gras trotting horfe 
for lord Percy. 

[+] By the above MS. only Rhenith and fweet wines are ordered to be 
bought; probably the French wines from Bourdeaux and Gafcony were fent over 
ef courfe. By the earl’s book, the wines then ufed appear to be a red, @ pale red, 
white, a Vin de Greave; but all from Bourdeaux or Gafeony, except the fweet 
wines. 
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158 Extraéis from a MS. &c. 

Anotuer, that no one prefome to hunt or hawk within four 
miles of any of the king’s houfes. 

‘AnoTueRr, toorder all fuch nobles and asrepaired 
the parliament, immediately to depart into their feveral counties, 
on pain of his high’ difpleafire, and to be further punithed, as to 
him or his highnefs's council thall be thought convevient. 


Ia the Antiquarian Repertory, vol. IIE, p. 178-184, are printed 

«The flatutes of Blthem, &c. made by Henry VIII. for the government of his 
“ privey chamber ; alfo of Edward V1. and queen Marye; together with the 
“ oathe adminiftred by Sir Drue Drurye, firft gent. ufher to the priveye chan- 
ber of queene Elizabeth.” 

“ The ftatutes and ordinances of our late 
** morye Henrye, VIII, for the orderinge and governing of bis majefty’s pany 

R. 
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XXII. Odfervations on thé Parthian Epochas found 
on a Coin in the Imperial Cabinet at Vienna pub- 
blifoed by Father Exafmus Froelich, in bis Elementa 
Numifmatica, Tad, xtv. 6. 
Forftet, F. R. and A. 8. 


Read at the Society of Awriegantss, May 2%, 1772. 


GEVERAL Meceed Antiquaries have attempted to afcertain 
' the beginning\of the Parthian Epocha, which fo often oc- 
curs on the Parthian coins of a later date. The empire of the 
Arfacidae extended from the Indus to the Euphrates, and from 
the Cafpiam Sea to the Perfian Gulph and the Indian Ocean; 
and theis power often gave umbrage to the Romans, thoygh 
fovereigns of all che known and civilized part of our globe, Their 
coins had a currency in a great part of Afia; and, as they fre- 
had Greek infcriptions, fometimes with epochas, it has 
been a fubje& of enquiry among the moft fkilful Antiquaries to 
explain thefe coins, and afcertain the Parthian Epocha. Vaillant, 
e, Bayer, Froelich, Pellerin, andSwinton, have, among 
others, applied themfelves to this inquiry. As they have ex- 
haufted their extenfive reading and learning in fupport of theit 
refpeétive opinions on this fubjedt, it cannot be expeéted that 
any thing curious or mew fhould be faid by a later writer, , All 
therefore that Ican promife in this memoir, is anew argument 
in fupport of the opinion that the Epocha of the Arfacidae began 
in the year 256, before the Chriftian Epocha, or in the 498th 
y¢ar after the foundation of Rome. 
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Ie it were ufual with learned men, to admit the authority of 
great names in fupport of a difputed point of hiftory, none could 
come better fupported than this opinion. The names of Uther, 
Spanheim, Petau, ‘Moris, Vaillant, Longuerue and Froefich, 
are fo refpeétable, on the Jit of Numifmatic Antiquaries, that 
this would alone decide the point. But fince hiftorical arguments 
of good authority can alorie be decifive in chronological points, 
it will be worth our while tockaminethem: becaufe M. de Va- 
Jois thinks there were two Epochas in ufe among the Rethiens, 
and Bayer labours to prove there were three. 

Twe abridgement of Trogus Pompeius’ Hiftory, commonly 
known by the name of Fu/fin’s Hiffory [a’, fays, (Parthi) a Ni- 
catore Seleuco, ac mox ab Antiocho et fuccefforibus ejus poffefi: a cu- 
jus pronepote Seleuco primum defectre, primo Punico belld, L. Manlio 
Vulfone, M. Attilio Regulo, confilibus. 

Tuese confuls certainly were the magiftrates of the year 
256 before Chrift, and the 498th of Rome. Several learned 
men however have been mifled by the name of King. Se- 
leucus, who came nine years later to the throne in the year 
247 before Chrift, and the so7th of Rome. Eufebius, the 
father of chronology, Syncellus, and the author of the Igopwr 

Lweyeyn, (printed at the end of Scaliger’s edition of Bufe- 
bius, which, according to the very probable opinion of Dod- 
well and Bayer, contains the fragments of the work om the 
Olympiads, as collected by Eratofthenes, Phliegon, and Jylius 
Africanus) agree in placing the beginning of the Parthian Epo- 
cha in the firft year of the 133d Olympiad, 248 years before 
Chrift, and the so6th year of Rome. Syncellus has in his 
lift of Syrian Kings an Antiochus Callinicus, furnamed. alfo 
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Seleucus, and feppofes him to have reigned 21 yeats; and that 
under him the Parthians thook off the yoke of the Seleucidae. 

Tue origin of this error may be eafily traced. Evufebius, I 
fuppofe, found in fome hiftorians the beginning of the Parthian 
empire placed in the confulfhip of Manlius and Attilius Regu- 
lus, and under Antiochus Theos. {n another author Ke might 
_sead that the Parthians gained a fignal victory over the Seleu- 
cidae, which eftablithed their empire in the fitft year of the 1 33d 
Olympiad. This would lead him into a miftake about the con- 
fuls; for the fame Manlius, and C. (not M.) Attilius Regulus, 
held the confulfhip in the year 250 before Chrift, and g04 of 
Rome ; and being willing to reconcile thefe two hiftorical facts, 
he fixt the ficft Parthian Epocha at the 14th year of Antiochus 
Theos, inftead of fixing it to the 6th year of his reign. It 
is however a certain fact that the firft revolt of the Parthi- 
ans happened under Antiochus Theos; for this is confirmed by 
the authority of Arrian’s Parthica; as cited by Photius. 

Tue other Parthian Epochas, mentioned by de Valois and 
Bayer, have very little or no foundation at all; the one being 
taken from a paflage in Suides, or rather Agathias, which is 
mifinterpreted ; and the other is only founded on the teftimony 
of Emirkbond, as quoted by Pedro Texirra, and can have no au- 
thority with us, becaufe it is from a very late writer, who could 
net be evidence in an event that happened fo many centuries 
before his time. We are therefore reduced to the fingle tefti- 
mony of Juftin for fixing the Epocha of the Arfacidae to the year 
256 before Chrift, and the 498th year of Rome. 

Arr1an, Juftin, and Stephanus Byzantinus, agree in afcrib- 
ing to the Parthians a Scythian origin. Their name is faid to 
fignify exiled men, ‘The fituation of their country, the fimpli- 
city and roughnefs of their manners, their {kill in the ufe of the 
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bow, and their conftant connexions with the Scythians to the 
eaft of the Cafpian fea, make it highly probable, that they were 
defcended of fome of the numerous Hunic tribes that fpread 
themfelves over the great defert eaft of the lake Aral. 

Tuey had taken pofleffion of a country to the fouth eaft cor- 
ner of the Cafpian. Here, being connected with the Perfians, and 
under their proteétion, they gradually adopted'their drefs, lan- 
guage, and part of their manners, aT fome 
genuine mark of their Scythian defcent. .. 

Tue royal family of Parthia feemtsto have had aidittina ori- 
gin from the seft of the nation..“Artian gives the mame of Ar- 
facidae to the two brothers, Arfaces and ‘Teridates, who were the 
founders of the Parthic empire. Syticcllus, p. 284, emprefily fays, 
they were from Artaxerxes, hing of Pétfias “and though 
Le is « later writer, he quotes Arrian, who, we Kiiow, wrote 
with great accuracy the hiftory of the Parthians. Strabo, it is 
true, feems to intimate, that the origin of Arfaces was un- 
certain ; {ome believed him to be born among the Dahae Parnae ; 
fome faid he was a Baétrian; and he himfelf calls him a Scy- 
thian. This variety of opinions, no doubt, made Juftin fay, 
that the defcent of Arfaces was as uncertain, as bis courage was 
known [a]. It appears however well from the above affertion of 
Arrian aud Syncellus, that thefe Parthian kings were believed to 
be defcended from the former Perfian monarchs ; and the affeéta- 
tion of calling themfelves Arfacides, after Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
of Abiltaka, who was called A-fakas, before he fucceeded-his 
father Darius (4), confirms this opinion ftill more. 


ELI. 4 


{5} Ctefias ap. Phot. & Plut. in Artazerze, 
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_A sttven medal here exhibited, preferved in the cabinet of 
the emperor at Vienna, and firft publithed by father Erafmus 
Froelich, in his Elementa Numifmatica, Tab. xtv. oa. 6.' 
proves not only this in an inconteftable manner ; but it confirms 
atthe fame time the Parthian Epocha, as mentioned by Jufline — 


This medal has on one fide the head of a king encircled with a - 
diadem, and ear-rings in his ears. The reverfe reprefents the 
fame king fitting, and a female figure holding in her left hand 
a fcepter, and giving him a palm branch, the emblem of victory. 
The infcription runs thus; BATIAEQE BALIAEQN APZAKA 
ETEPTET. EMI@ANO. Between the heads of the king and the , 
female figure, are the following numeric Greek characters, BAP, 
which, no doubt, fignify 137; and under the left hand of the. 
female figure, diretly under the name of APLAKAZ, appear 
the characters fignifying 286. 

Tue Parthian filver coins have commonly the Parthian Epo- 
cha in the fame place where the characters ZAP are exprefied, 
which makes me believe they are intended for the common 
Parthian Epocha, Father Froelich confefles the characters 
sz exprefs fome epocha or other, but he knows not which 
it is. The place where the other Epocha is put, exaétly 
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under the name of Arfakas, raifed in me fome fufpicion, that 
perhaps the years muft be referred to the beginning of the reign 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon, from whom the Parthian kings are faid 
to be defcended ; and after Ss the accurate chronological 
tablesof Father Petau, I found that 286 is juft 149 years anterior 
to 137. Suppofing then thefe 137 to be the common Parthian 
Epocha, which began 256 before Chrift, the 498th year of 
Rome, 149 years before that Epocha, we are-at-the-year 405 
before Chrift, and the 349th of Rome, when exesMnemon 
really begat to feign. “Thiscould not be accidental; and it con- 
firms the conjecture, that, by putting the years.of this Epocha 
under the pame of Atlakas, they hinted, that the begins 
with the of Artagersesy. who bore themame of Acfaces, 
and was the @pceftor of the Parthian kings. 

Tueimedal before us was therefore ftruck in the 8 year of 
King Mithridetes Il, the fon of tiie fecond. 
Perhaps after had ered the Armenianding Aftoadittes, 
and got Tigranes, the father of Tigratesthe Great, as an hoftage, 
this medal commemorates his victory by the name of Ar/akas, 
which fignifies, in the Perfian language, ‘the glory of war, and is 
therefore a name of good omen to the Parthian kings, and 
purpofely chofen to be their general furname. 

Tuese few obfervations not only thew.why all the Parthian 
kings affeéted to bear the name of Arfakas; but they likewife, 
by a new and powerful argument, confirm the common opinion, 
that the Parthian Aera, on the medals of the Parthian kings, 
began in the year 256 before Cbrift, and the 498th of Rome. 
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Reverend Mr. ASoby, B.D. Reélor of Bartow, 
Suffolk, and A. 


Read at the Society of Awrrqyanizs, May 22, 17726— 


Vol 


SIR, 
Think myfelf particularly happy in being-encouraged to ad- 
drefs the following account of a medal to you ; becaufe I ap- 


prehend that no other proof will be required of its genuinenefs, 
than the able to fay, that it has been left with you for fe- 


veral months, and that you have no doubts about it. It is indeed 


of the fineft prefervation, being uniformly covered with a green 
; was found about fix years ago in Mr. Wegg’s garden at 
Colchefter [a], and by him given to his neighbour Charles Gray, 
Efquire, 

_ [4] Though Leland led the way right, yet Mr. Camden, whofe learned writ- 
earlier and more univerfally known gained him the title of the 


of baths unluckily mifled his defcendants, as to the 
fice of Camulodunam. Jt is probable that they have at laft got right again, 
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Member of Parliament for that ancient,Borough, . Fel- 
ioe of the Royal Society, and one of the fifteen eleGted Truftees 
ofthe Britith Malcom; a gent , whofe love of the antique 
forms but 'frivall part ‘of-‘ his’ excélletit. chatacter ;. who has 
for many years fo happily united the fhlar, with, the man 
of bufinefs, the magiftrate, and the fenator. 

Tuts coin of middle bronze feems to have every kind. of merit 
to recommend it ; is _probably an unique, and unpublithed hi- 
thertoy’ as nothing fi like it occurs in the bodks that have been 
turned over im hopes of gaining tiinformatioa ; a cirgumftance 
indeed that may faife a fitpi icion ; but which may, the fame 
time, be quieted’ by thabit was coined only in {mall 
quantited, to be’ throwa away at the Confualia which 
could, only once wader this emperor, that not 
five mgn before his death is of a welleigtenth 


peror, whofe reign was n 
fequently coins few is un- 


common, andthe infefiption t feem- 
ingly contradiétory to the posi at leaft 


recording a faét, which they shave: "Ne deity .of 
the higher order-appears fo feldom on imperial. coins ftruck_ 


Dr. Muforn, “Woodwardian Profeffor at Cambridge, who had confidered- 
thefe matters during many years, after repeated journies through moft of the 
fouthern parts, taken in order to gain knowledge from aftual views, appears, 
by his Manaferipts now before mec, not to have had the leaft doubt of 
Colchefter being the ancient Camuloduaum, from its fityation, plan, buildings, 
roads, and coins (to. which we may add an infcription to Mércury, found 
only fix or fevem yéars ago), He even. wonders, “that Malden thould 
ever have b’en thought of, as it has (carce any pretenfion, bute fimall fimilitude 
of found. A fingle coin or two is mentioned as found there; Whilft Mr. Gray is 
poffeffed of, Thad al oft faid, a load of coins found at Colchefter during his time. 

[6] Nerva was declared emperor 18 Sept 96. 

- The Confealia werecelebrated 21 Aug. 97- 

‘The emperor died towards the end of January, 98; . .. 

in lefs than a month after catering into bis 4th Confulbhip 5 which however appears 


on fome of his coins. 
at 
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fingular Coin of 167 
at Rome as Neptune fr]. } hardly know one with an infeription 
relating to him ‘before or after the prefent [d]: which is fome- 
what furprizing; a8 no deity is mentioned earlier in their hif- 
tory, of on a more important occafion ; and as they muft have 
thought themfelves indebted to his’ advice for their very exift- 
ence as a nation, ‘The obverfe of our coin'offers nothing in the 


[¢] The obfervation may be extended to monuments of every kind. I believe 
Abbé Winckelman-bas faid as much with refpect to ftatues in his Monum. An- 
tich. ined. I do not recolleét a Neptutie in the féven volumes of Count Caylus, 
except tom. vit. pl. fea-horfe between his legs; one hand, raifed higher 
than the head, probably held a trident : very beautiful and well preferved ; but this 
was found in Spain, ina temple of Hercules, at Cadiz, upon a retiring of the fea 
in 1631. 4, holding a pick or mallet, 
lay any firefs ons, Neptune appears on Etrujean vale. 2. Rtx, doth 
1 inus Mariottus increafe this fhort lift in an eflay, where one might expec it, 
if ‘we may ‘traft'te the review of it in A@ta Erodig. 1763, p..311. 
But add a fine flatwe found extra portam ‘Oftienfem, non procul a Tiberi. 
Gruter III. 1073, ‘from Boifard. Antiq. tom. 143+ 

[4] The coin of A in Mufellius, tab. 111. 2.in Occo, p. 25. bas no 
infcription. ‘Nor is the S.C. on thofe of Agrippa or Auzuftus in Occo, p. 25, 
and of Caligula in Theupolo, p. 399. deferving of much notice on this oceafion, as 
thofe letters are moft likely expreffive only of the metal, or particular {pecies of 
coin, without any reference to the type. On thofe in Occo for Vefpafian, Titus, 
Hadrian, and Severus, with NEP. NEPT. or NEPTVNO RED. if the lait word 


means REDuci, it may be defigned, in the flattery of thofe ages, for the emperor, — 


as another NEPTVNE‘RETVRNED; and thew the deity is not mentioned, 
This reading is fupported by one of Poftumus, in Occo, p. 392. andin Banduri, 
who has alfo one with DIANAE REDVCI, probably for his wife. In the fame 
fenfe Fortona Red. and Manens may mean the emperor; bit unlefs the I or laft 
letter of REDVCL is very plainly exprefled, which is not likely to be thecafe in the 
laft coins of this emperor, we fhould perhaps read RED VCT ori; and then indeed 
the god will be mentioned plainly as the reftorer or bringer back fafe of the emperor ; 
juft as in one of Gallienus he is called CONServatori AVGufti, But the earlier 
inftances are too few and indeterminate, and thofe of Poftumus and Gallienus too 
late and illiterate, to form any juft exception to the pofition. advanced. So few 
and uninftruéting are the inftances where Neptune is at all mentioned in the 
infcription. Nor do I know that this ambiguity is cleared up by infcriptions. In 
Graevii Rom. Antiq. tom, x. Praef. we have, as on coins, NEPTVNO REDVC, 
SACRVM, &c. 
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168 Mr. Ksusy's Differtation an 
head or infcription but what is perfectly agreeable to the ufual 
See feveral in Pedrufi, tom. VI. pl. xxvitt, 

On the reverfe is Neptune quite naked, except a fillet round his 
head, as on feveral other coins, and in ftatues [¢] : the figure turns 
to the left hand, in which he holds his trident upright, his right 
arm only a little raifed from his body ; and the whole is very 
plain, except the fomething which lies on the ground under the 
deity’s right hand, fear the beginning of the Legend, which is 
probably an antique anchor, without the crofs-bar of wood, and 
perhaps fome other fmall matter, which may not be very ma- 
terial. Im Montfaucon, L. tab, xxix. 5. is an urn with two handles, 
and near a dozen fach little appendages appear indifferent coins, dec. 

Tue meaning of the Legend may be more deferving ocr 
attention; NEPTVNO CIRCENS, ConsTITVT. S.C. the laft of the 
two final letters out of proportion big. This may be read and 
explained with fome probability three or four ways. 

1. In one and the fame fenfe, but with a variation of cafe, ac- 
cording as we chufe to read the nominative, accufative, or ablative 
abfolute; Neptune Circenfes conflituti, or confiitutos, or Circenfibus 
conflitutis. Inftances fimilar to the firft are, Rex Quadis datus. Urbs 
reftitata. To the fecond, Urbemrefiitutam. v. Numophylac. Chrifti- 
tab.v. To the third, Signis receptis. Crvitatibus Afiae refiitutis, 
That Neptune was fond of horfes, however feemingly foreign to 
his element ; and was confidered as the patron of [ f} chariot-races 

- in 


[«] Hence I thould guefs, that the Athenian coins in Geffoer, If. 35, 36, 
which exhibit Neptune full cleathed im a flowing veft, were more than doubtful. 
Even the Romans we fee reprefented him naked, though contrary to their ufual 
mode; and certamly Graeca res eft nihil velare. See notes [d] and [4d]. 

{/] The vidtories of a fingle charioteer feem to have been incredibly numerous ; 
fee Gruteri Infer. Il. p. 337, 342. but they run 12, 24, and even 48 matches in a 
day ; Brotier on Taci-us, iv, 274.2; and one man might win more thanonce in 
one day, which hardly happened to the horfes; yet their vitories amount to 113 
and 130. p. 338. 5. which is more than one thould have thought Horace meant 
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‘im the Circenfien games, is too well known to need proof. Whe- 
«ther it asof from his conte(t with Pallas for the city of Athens ; 
“his faeces im love with Ceres, or fome other nymph, who chofe 
obligehim under anequeftrian difguife; or from whatever other 
‘impious or abfurd caufe, is of little confequence to the prefent 
venquiry ; but certain it is, the notion was very anciently recewed 
by the Greeks; and what confirmed the Romans carly in the 
fame pexfuahion has been already hinted, and will be further con- 
fidered as we go.along. So that the Legend would fuit [g] every 
emaperos that went before or fucceeded Nerva; and particularly 
appears; wheseas.it feems to be unluckily applied to Nerva, be- 
caufe it difagrees with the teftimony of Dion [4]; who tells us 
exprefily, that he leflened the expences, and confequently the 
umagnificence-of thefe chariot games, out of confideration for the 
~magiftrates, who were obliged to give them im virtue of their 
Offices ; which had occafioned great hard(hips to thofe whofe 
‘birth and merit entitled them “to the higheft employs in the 
by “ often.” According to M. Delalande’s. account of ‘Italy, the horfes there 
_ are Mill very lucky in this-pomt. M. D’Orville, in his Sicula, produces an in- 
 feription ia honour of ap horfe called Cretus, V. CCX, and underitands it to 
mean, that he won 210 times; perhaps it may be’ Vidor, ox Vicit Circenfibus decies. 
{g] Perhaps onc fhould except Auguftus. dium fattumgne ejus criminan- 
tur; quafi claffibus tempeflate perditis, exclamaverit, etiam invite Neptuno vidloriam 


adepturum : dia Circenfium proximo folenni pompae fimulacrum dei dtraxer it. Suc- 
ton. Aug. 16. Yet c. 18, after the vitory at AGtium, he dedicated a monument on 


the {pot to Neptune and Mars; and Neptune appears on his coins. See before, 
note [4], and Oceo, p. 25. CaefarsdeJulien par Spanheim. p. 665, and 666, Nor 
was Tiberius fondof thefe:fports : but it was owing to covetoufnefs, or rather to his 
_ apprehenfion of danger from fach large popular affemblies. Gronovii Varmorea Pali:, 
¢, 2113. Suetan. Tiber.c. 34. Brotierin Taciti Annal, x11. 49. 2. vil. ¢.17. 2. 
[4] Hence probably C. Patin. Imp. Rom. Num. fo. p. 137. Nerva /u/fuiit 
(would not pretiofa be better?) /pefasula. Sce next note. 
Vor. HL Zz fate ; 
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ftate; as they were forced either to decline them on account of 
the expence thefe public thews put them to, or elfe greatly to 

injure their private fortunes in exhibiting them. Kai wodrds pio 

Awy, ws clov Tt, dameaqpala 

How neceffary this redaétion of the [/] expence was, may 
judged from M. Oppius’s finding it neceflary to decline the Aedile- 
fhip in the year of Rome 714 [m], and from there being no Aédiles 
through poverty the next year, when a namefake of our emperor 
was conful [n]; and in the year 1726 Auguftus furnithed-feveral 
of the fenators with money, many of them being fo poor, ge pnd” 
in the year 735, one of the Aediles refigned through poverty [p}. 
In 758, thofe, who had been Quaeftors and Tribunes, were ol» 
liged to determine by drawing lots who fhould take this office 
upon them, as none offered themfelves for it [g]... The:fame 
poverty amongft the great men continued under Claudius, 
ann. U. C. 799 [r]; and Maecenas advifes Auguftus:not: to 
allow games, coufifting of chariot-races only, to be celebrated 


[i] For swas perhaps we fhould read ryslag, expenfiue. 583, Paris, 
1686, fol. mentions his fuppreffing the gladiators chiefly, becaufe that was the 
moft humane action ; rire 18 Avrompdrop@ ai xxi Sia, 
awalogrtacar [4} Dion in Nerva, p. 1119. B. 

[/) That thefe expences were exceffive is moft certain. See Brotier on Tacitus, 
tom. II. p. 450. Yet ldo not know, that any body has told us, wherein the ex- 
pence of giving chariot-games confifted ;, whether in hiring the chariots, or the 
prices given to the drivers, &e. It is remarked of Alcibiades, as a thing of ex- 
traordinary extravagance, that be firft fent three chariots at one time to the Olym- 
pic games. Would not many of our private gentlemen do as much now, if it was 
the falbion, without any body’s wondering atit? The procuring of gladiators and 
wild beafts from Africa in fuch amazing profufion, mult needs have occafioned 
large expences: But that is another qucftion. [m=] P. 567. [=] P. 581. 

P.697. [p] P. 741. 798. [+r] See Broticr, Tas. IV. p. 422. 
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any where but at Rome, p:r:ly upon account of the expence [4]. 
Now it is not at all likely that the very emperor, who is moft 
clearly recorded to have reduced thefe games, would be the only 
one celebrated on his coins, for having appommted them to— 
Neptune. Befides, we may queftion the propriety of the ex-— 
prefiion, if thefe games were, from the earlieft times of the Ro- 
mans, facred to Neptune, and returned regularly every year ; 
which will appear prefently to have been the cafe. 

Suppose therefore we read NE PTVNO CIRCENS: 
CONSTITVT4Z, fcilicet ftatud, fuch as appears on the 
coin, and on whofe bafe mightbe written Neptune Circenfi. This 


tie wossi Sec, It has been propoled to read inflead 
of dvw, but unneceflarily. Under the emperors the Ramans feem to have been 
fonder of chariot-races, than the other parts of their games ; Maccenas therefore ad- 
vifes Auguftus not to allow any-city but Rome (where the populace were to be kept 
in good humour at all events) to give chariot-races without the other ufual gymnaftic 
exercifes, in order to prevent ufelefs expences, factious riotings in favour of par- 
ticular charioteers; and that there might be no want of the beft horfes for the 
army. All thefe reafons relate to the chariots ; he might have added in favour 
of the other parts, that they were calculated to form foldiers. It‘has been faid, 
that a bill was propofed in Queen Elizabeth's time to flop the increafe of coaches 
(though the-Queen herfelf drove only 2 pair of horfes) from an apprehenfion of not 
being able to mount the army upon cecafion ; an apprehenfion that has been com- 
pletely confuted, by the incredible increafe of both. | will only add, that asa man, 
when he finds himfelf at his full ftrength and vigour, muff expe& to gooff, fo na- 
tions, when arrived at the higheft pitch of riches and power, muft not hope to con- 
tinue atone fay. How rich and ftrong were the ages of Solomon, Auzuftus, and 
Louis XIV. and how foon were they fucceeded by times of poverty and weaknefs ! 

The Roman emperors, I mean the good ones, endeavoured todo what was pro- 
-perelt for the exigencies of the times, according to their refpective abilitics. 
Under Avuguftus the diforder began among private perfons: fee the excellent 
Tacitus, Ann. iii. c. 35. and Brotier, tom. LI. p.402; but as the fovercign was 
rich, he enabled the fenators to defray the expence from the exchequer; whea 
both fovereign and fubjef&t became equally indigent. Nerva could do no other in 
the fame view thaa cut off the occafion of the expence. 

This good old man fold the imperial plate, to relicve the diftseffes of the people ! 
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192 Mr, Difertation 
interpretation is fufficiently fupported by nemberlefs other mes- 
dals, whofe infcriptions run in the fame ftyle, and are ofuallp: 
underftood in this fenfe. Thus on the reverfeof a coin of Auguftus- 
MART. VLT.a Temple: which nobody doubts was defigned to” 
reprefent the very Temple which that emperor dedicated to the 
deity under that title, as Dion informs us, |. liii. p. ¢26. A.U.734.- 
So on a reverfe of Tiberius, CIVITATIBVS ASIAE RESTIT V- 
TIS, a fitting ftatue; the reprefentation doubtlefs of that which - 
was erected to perpetuate the munificence of the emperor Upon a: 
moft melancholy oceafion ; and whofe bale was dug up at Pus 
teoli in 1693, ML le Beau makes it probable, thatall the medals: 
of reftitution reprefent the repair or renewal of fome public 
monument: and not barely the renewal of the particular piece - 
of money [7]. “And it is moft cettain [u), that equeftrian ftatues, 
trophies, triumphal arches, temples, &c. erected with much coft: 
and fkill to the honor of emperors, but long fince demolithed 
by time and other accidents, are ftill preferved on coins, in num - 
berlefs inftances. We are certain from the beft [+} authority, that © 
there were ftatues of Auguftus.on foot, on horfeback, and.in tha-- 
riots: when therefore abundance of each fort appear.on his coins, . 
can we doubt whence the moneyers borrowed their defigns? The 
equeftrian ftatue, mentioned by Velleius Paterculus y }, is 
feen common on his coins with 8. P. Q. R. or POPVLI IVS8V. 
Appian tells us, under the year 71%, that he accepted of 2- 
golden ftatue of himfelf, on a roftrated column [2], which is 
confirmed by a Denarius, on whofe reverfe is, IMP. CAESAR, 
a ftatue upon a roftrated column ; which Oifeliuvs rightly re- 
fers [aa] to the defeat of Sextus Pompeius A. U. C. 718. Mu- 


ft] Mem. de Acad. des Inftr. xxiv. 232. 

fu] Sce Patin. Numifm. Imperat. Roman. p- 217. 5. fol. Ficoroni, de Plum- 
beis Numifmat. p. 1, 2. 

Marm. Ancyr. Chithall, & Sueton. Pitifci, p. 1172. [y] ii. ¢. Gr 

[z] L. xv. p. 1177. ed. 1670, {ea] xctv. 12. 474- 
fellius 
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afngular Coin of Nerva. 193 
féllzas indeed [6 4} would fiz it t0 the decifive yiGory at AGium 
U. C. 723; and Oceofcc}, to make fore, aferibes the fingle 
¢oin to both events, though there was an interval of five year: 
between them. But the tiftorian is a fulficient authotity for fix- 
img it to the earlier event : he tells us imdeed, that the ftatue was 
to repréefent him juft as he appeared whew he:made his entry 
into the city ; and alfo gives us the infcription of it, confifting 
of eight or nine wortlss all which might be exaétly true, though 
the ftatue on the coin is naked, only a fcarf thrown over one 
arm [dd] ; and no more of the infcription appears than what were 
probably the two fitft words, which Appian bas not thought 
neceflary to report, as his #eadtrs could have no doubt 
about the perfon meant; net fo diftant nations, into whole 
hands the folitary coin might fall, who would require to be told 
who the perfon was.. And both thefe variations in reprefenting 
the original ftatue was fully juftified from the fmall {pace on the 
coin, and the boundlefs mvention of the ancient Roman artifts, 
im executing the felf-fame defign : fo that [e¢] mo two of their 
coins, perfectly alike in abl-refpects (though many are nearly fo}. 
are faid to exift. Accordingly the famous monument of Tibe- 
abovementioned is reprefented on two or other coins 
with very flight variations { ff]. Another inftance we have ina - 
brafs con CAESARI AVGVSTO.. Rev. FOR. RE. EX. SC... 


Tab. 5. [cc] P.as, 26. 

{24} As this is tontrary to the order of the fenate, as well as cullom of the Ro- 
man ftatuaries, we may fuppofe the moneyer, confined to 2 final (pace, chofe to 
septefent him as Neptune. See note [¢]. 

[ee] Biainville, however, mentions fecing two coins of Derufilla, both alike, 
and both good, Travels, I. 256, Butthele were probably Grek. Dr. Lang- 
with fays, he had two coins of Panfa exa@tly alike, Obferv, on Dr. Arbuthnot. 
And though I am well aware of the wildnefs of the contrary aflertion, againik 
which I could urge many arguments; yet thefe and one inflance feem infufiiciene | 
to contradict C, Patin, who had gooo Denarii of Trajan before bim at once, | 
and all different. Hiftoria Nemifm. p 1683. 22mo, and 
ethers ; or at leaft to account for the difficulty, as it a&tually appears, either ene 
way, or the other. See note [yy ]. 

[f/f] Mem. de Acad. des Infcr. xxiv. 152. One however with IMP, VIIL 
is fulpecied, p. 

and 
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174 Mr. Asusy's Difertationon 
an altar [gz]; agreably to what Dion tells us [45], that all 
kinds of honors were voted againft his return to the ‘Capital, 
found at Praenefte in Latium: | 
OPL DIVINAE. ET. FORTVNAE. 
PRIMIGENIAE. SACRYV™M. |. 
IMP. CAESAR, HELVIL 
PERTINACIS. AVGVSTI. 
D. 
T. CAESIVS. T. F. HERODES. adorn, 
Vv. C. 
and obfervesin a note, that on the reverfe 
(which appears in Patin, Imper. Rom. Num. fol. p. 270.) Mulier 
in cathedrd fedet cum hac inferiptione OP1 DIVINAE. ande 
conflare videtur Pertinacem fatuam Opi voviffe ac dedicd ffi, Titum 
vero Cacfium bunc votum ‘folvi curdffe. Perhaps all the conclufion 
we ought to draw is, that after the emperor had fignified by his 
coin, and probably a ftatue too, which was: his favourite deity; 
good courtiers would fet up the-fame, as objects-of their venera- 
tion. One cannot however help remarking, that the words of the 
coin and infcription-vary.in-the fame manner, and for the fame 
‘reafon, viz. the plenty of room on the marble, and want of it in 
the coin; as in Auguftus’s coin, and the infcription to the ftatue 


recorded by Appian. The equeftrian ftatue of M. Aurelius now 


‘in the centre of the {quare before the Capitol, is reprefented on 
a medallion ofM. Aurelius [44], and on one of Lucius Verus [/}. 


[gg] Occo, p. 35- Lord Pembroke’s Mufeum IIl. t. 3. 
[6b P. 740, A. U. C. 735. Chithull, Monum. Ancyr. p. 187. fays, this 
Carden im the years 729 and 740. Jobert, I. 445. 9. 
{ii} xxrv. 
{ee} See and Keyfler’s Travels, vol. Ill. ps 149. 
[//) Addifon’s Travels, p. 81, ed. 1709. 
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a fingular Coin of Nerva. 
Mr. Addifon thinks that the Romans thus reprefented mott of 
The ftatue of Apollo m the court of the Vatican was dug up 
at Nettuno under P. Julius I]. and is the more valuable far 
being reprefented on a medal ofAntoninus Pius { mm}. Indeed that 
ftatuaries, painters, engravers, &c. thould copy after the admired 
works of one anothes, and try to execute, in their own way, 
what had done credit to artifts. im another walk, is too natural 
to want proof; amy more tham that a good engraver or fcraper 
picture. 

lw the prefent cafes! religious refpoct, a 
ftatue inftead of expenfive avnual, games, was as little as could 
well be done, to obviate a fufpicion, that the thews were not re- 


duced from neceflary eeconomy, but downright irreligion; and © 


this well-judged kindnefs of a good emperor to his fubjects 
deferved to be thus indireétly celebrated by the fenate, for 
whofe benefit the reform was’ made, in the fingle {pecies of 
money, of which they yet retained the management; . The 
expreflion confhiuta joined to fiaiua will, I fuppofe, ‘hardly be 
excepted to, as they frequently appear together, and fomctimes 
with a fynonym too, at leaft in infcriptions. In Gruter’s col- 
letion are the following to our purpofes 
STATVAM CONSTITVI IVSSERVNT, 449- 
STATVAMIMP. IVLIANI CONSTITVIIVSSIT 28 5. 2. 
- & Maffei Verona, 1. 11, p. 362. 
STATVAM SVB AERE CONSTITVIT, Gruter. 438. 
STATVAM SVB AVRO LOCARIQVE 
IVSSERVNT, 465. 8. 
-STATVA—CONSTITVI LOCARIQVE 3- 
STATVA STATVTA-EST. 455.4 
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176 Mr. Asway’s Difertation on 
The following is perhaps the moft coavincing, as afcertaining 
itfelf to be nearly of the times we are confidering: Q. BQVA- 
TVLO Q. F. EQVO PVB. DON. AB AELIO HADRIANG 
C.RHODENSES EQVESTREM BE MARMORESTATVAM 
PRO AEDE MINERVAE CONSTYITFVER. Gruter.cceiv. 5. 
In common language too we have Statugm-——ftatui, Cicero m. 
Philippic. c. 7. Statuas---reftitui. Sueton. Calig. c. 34. Or we 
may cut the knot of this difficulty by underftanding IMAGINE 
or SIGNO. ‘To shis reading and explanation it may however 
fairly be obje€ted, that there is full room.for the I and A or @ 
at the end of CIRCENS. and CONSTITVT. tohave been added; 
and that it is probable this would have been donc, in order to 
fix the fenfe beyond all poffibiliey of doubt, But it is equally 
certain, that the ancients did mot always attend to this 
particular, fo much as it deferves, even when it-could have 
been obferved without any inconvenience. Thus im an in- 
fcription AD ftands for Adjutor [x2} ; and on coins one more let- 
ter added to CABE would have been decifive in fixing the read- 
ing to CABELLIO, which is fappofed to be meant {oc}. On 
coins of Claudius for feveral years after hig aceeflion appears 
IMP. RECEPT. the praetorian barracks ; an others PRAETOR. 
RECEPT. an officer giving his hand tothe.emperor im habit of 
peace, The learned Brotier, in his fupplemeat to Tacitus { pp}, 
reads agreeably to analogy, IMPERATORE RECEPTO. and 
PRAETORIANIS RECEPTIS.. But though the emperor cer- 
tainly was indebted to their reception of him for life aad empire, 
yet what was his reception of them? So perhaps both. coins, join- 
ing words and types together, mean only the former, that is, in 
the language of Suetonius, Jmperator receptus intra vallum ; or he, 
whofe titles are on the obverfe, and whofe perfon appears on both 
fides, practorio or practorianis recepius. 


[ Grute-, Index. p. [ Jobers, I. 236. 
Tom. IV. p. 354. 2. 
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Octo, CERTA. QVINQ, “ROM. CONST. 
L-Pembroke,3.83.CER. QVINQ. ROMAECON: SC. 
Oifeliuus, ‘xerx. 1. CERTA. QVING, ‘ROM.’ ‘CO. sc. 
‘Theupolo,'402. ‘CER’ QVINQ. ROM. CON. 
"p. 935°” ‘CERTA QVINQVE.ROM. 50. 
Octo, p. 93. CER’ QVINQ. ROMAECONS.SC. 
See 1. xliv. p. 369, 370, 1699. col. 1. ed. 1750, fol. 
Scaliger Eimendat. “Teimpor. ‘469. :fays, “In mumifmatis Neronis 
Tegitur, certatnen guinquennale inflitutum, i. Neronia, where Romae 
is omitted, and infiitutum quoted as the language of coins, which 
happens tobe that of hiftoriat Suetonius, Neto (3. and Tacit 
xiv. both ufing imfPituit: a variation, hardly worth 
Seige AS is the word on our coin : For the 
1 ae ran ‘only I add, that Jobert IL 139, 140,, explains 
advanced, it may as be conflitueruat. On 
a very remarkable coin of Hadfian in gold’ and brats, ANN. 
MCCCL XXIII. ‘NAT. VRB. P. CIRC. CON. the two laft words 
are fuppofed by fome Antiquaries to ‘meatt, Circus’ conilitus or 
Circum condi, a fa& unmentioned in hiftory, and not very 


probable ; by others Circenfes comceffi, or conflituti, an ex preffion 


doubtful at Jeaft ;, P. means is equally 
fenfe of the whole mu needs.be greatly ‘bl merely | want 
of the addition of few more 
Trovce 
Lord Pembw. Mef. al t. aver. and p. TIL. +. 
Occo, p. 174- Even in infériptions dates ae very rare : there is. onc im Gruter x114. 2. 
PosT inTERAMNAM ComDITAm, and the confuls of Rome; by whieh 
appears torbe A, v. Brotiei’s and $32 As this 
date onthe coin makes it perfedlly finguler, | cannot help mentioning, that Ficorom 
de Plumbis, p. 4. givesan imperfc& inicription from a block of marble, which looks 
as if it ght be helped from this coin—-—-H ADRIAN! AVG. COS. ss: W 
CLXXII:: =: Are we to fupply the firft defe& by another I and A, or A’N, oe 
enly, as on the coin, ANN ; and trom the coin too to add, before thé final nume- 
rals, where | here isnomark of defect, DCC, fo as to make both meamthe fame year, 
Aa or 
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198 Mr. Asupe’s Differtation on 
Tuovcu this curious coin. of Hadrian deferves as miuch to be 
faid of it, as that which has employed us da long ; 1 thall ony 
add at prefemt, thet had the Remans from the carlieft coimage 
aéted thus; the-eertainty of the date, and the interefting nar 
ture of the events recorded, would have given their coins.a. value 
much above thofe of the Thraciee Bofporus; which, notwith- 
ftanding thei want of every other merit, are ftill precious op 
this fingle accouat. , Had the family coins of Rome been dated 
with numerals and the.confuls pames toe, we thauid have had 
compleater Fafti Comfilares, than the mose expenfive precau- 
tions the Romans took will ever now procure us, after all the 
labours of the learned. Above all, how luminous and inftruc- 
tive would the fmiall addition of ewo or three numeral letters. 
have at once rendered all the Autonome coins F With what 
pleafure fhould we have comtemplated the oldeft piece extant; 
mark’d the progrefé and declenifion of the atts } colleéved the ‘hit 
tory of the cities that were fometimes free, and-fometimes in fib- 
jeQion ; material inquiries, which no. other monuments caninow 
clear, up! Tt may ftill be objected, that CONSTETVT. in the 
fenfe propofed doth not appear on any medal, and is fuperfluous ;. 
that is, the meaning would be as fully expréfied without it ; and. 
want of room having eftablithed the practice of not, introducing. 
what may be omitted, we may perhaps be ‘difpofed to. admit the 

anation which reads, 

3- NEPTVNO CIRCENSiam CONSTITVTori, to Nep- 
tune, the author, appointer, founder or inftitutor of the Circen- 


or nearly (0. Ficoroni fays, that he read nom fine difficaltate ; but in his plate all that 
ean be read is as plain as it ist bere. This proceeding is téo comition, but very 
vexatious, as one cannot help wondering where the difficulty was, and as it de> 
prives onc of the true ufe of an engraving; which, if 2 faithful reprefentation, might 
give fome ingenious perfon an equal chance with him who {aw the original, to res 
move the difficulty; whereas makiog every thing plain reduces engraving to 
commons printing. After all, the ftroke, or line, ftrongly terminated at-beth ends, 
fianding over N, aad juft its breadth, perfuades me that no date is kere intended, 
but that it ftands for mumers, the number of the blocks of marble. See fimilat in- 
flances, but for low numbers, in Ficoroni,, 
lnfet. 370 
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“a Singular Coin 179 

pic hi ats as before for the reft of the meaning, 

reafon. In this the emperor T. Actius 

jatius,_ is y Called, in an infctiption [rr], Confti. 

tutor facri facri_ certaminis Ifelaftici, becaufé he founded them, 
And 


d regularly every yeat. 

inted by him: becaufe Pelops, upon receiving the 

hem him, immediately celebrated fuch games at 

fee ee fel; or, confining ourfelves to the Roman account of 

their aétual inftitution, we fhall arrive at the fame concluGon ; 

for when Romulus wanted wives for his new fubjects, and ‘ap- 
plied to Marsin his diftrefs, the anfwer was, 


para Confo, Conus sbi cactera dicet. Ovid. Fatt. 114. 


allowed to be no other than Neptune ; 


som 


— 

| 
but Confus is generally | te 
and from thie paffage the Romans feem to have believed, that he Ha 
ordered the very fports he chofe to have ufed on this critical ie 
eccafion: Mars only in general fugzefting to prepare a feftival Hy 
in honour of Confus, who was to order the reft himfelf, both tae 
as to what fort of games thould be performed, 2s well as what ih 
ufe fhould be made of them towards remedying the want come A 
plained of ; whielh account miay be perfegtly true; althoogh ~ 
we allow that long after Prifcus Tarquinius firft pitched oa 4h 
the fpot for a Circus (afterwards the Circus Maximus) ih 
whence the games were called Circenfes; for they were ie 
the fame as thofe celebrated by Romulus under the name | tie 
of Confuales. Still the difficulty urged againft the forma Be 
Grover, cent. 4 Jobert, If. 194, 231. ‘Scaliger de Earndut. Tem- 
porum, Col. Allobr. 1629, p. 477. 
Graevii Antiq. Rom, rx. p. 14. 


180 Mr. Asusy’s. Differtation on 


interpretations may be applied to this, and fo may, the anfwex 
too, and with this additional ciecumftance in its, favor 3. that 
here are three letters, inftead of one, to be added to each of 
the two laft words, and for which it.would be really difficule 
to find room, They might indeed have omitted NEPTVNO, as 
nobody could miftake the type, and only have faid, if that was. 
their intention, CIRCENSIVM CONSTITVTORI : and as the 
trident and nakednefs of the figure fufficiently pointed out the 
deity meant, the anchor at bottom, if that is the thing intended, 
might have been fpared; and, inftead of it, a chariot, or even a 
wheel, or an horfe, would. more effe&tually haye prevented 
diftant ages from miftaking the whole meaning, even in cale 
the legend fhould be defaced: not that there was-any danger 
of this happening to the Romans, who {aw at once before them 
the coin, the ftatue, and the games [##]. But may we not hence 
conjecture, that the Romans confidered their coin, merely as‘ 
fuch, juft as moderns do theirs, and“tever thought of their 
proving the beft and moft lafting hiftorical evidences: for if 
they had, may we not prefume, that they would have taken 
care, as.is done in good modern medals, to convey their mean» 
ing clearly, by words at length, or abbreviated in fach a man- 
ner, as not to be liable to be mifunderftood; and by the addix 
tion of proper [ug] dates, and fuch. acceffory,. though fubordi- 
nate parts of the type, to raife the; fame ideas-in. all ages, as 
in thatiof the coinage; which feems to be the characteriftic 
difference between coin for prefert ufe as fuch, and medals, 
intended for evidences in future times... How fas both pur+ 
pofes might be united in coin defigned for currency, is another 
and difficult confideration :, for the boundlefs,varicty of the Ros 
man types, &¢. which makes their coin-fo precious to us now, 


[1] Jub as. the general meaning of modern coronation medals, however faulti!y 
or carelels'y exeeuted, can never be miftaken by the fpcAators of the ceremony... 
{ww} If the Confulthips or Tribuncfhips. now ferve.co date, it is more pechaps 
tham was originally intended ; otherwife they would probably have fcen the ne- 
eeffity of ufing fome other method, in the inflance of Hadrian’s third Confulthip,. 
which lafted fo long. 
feems 
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a fingular Coin’ of Nerva. 18 
| fees incompatible with our principal defign of preventing coun- 
terfeits ; which is beft effected by [ww] the fewnefs and uni- 
formity of our pieces: whereas if all the Roman money, that 
was coined in their earlieft times, continued im currency to the 
end of their empire, it could hardly be confidered by them in any 
other light than that of bullion; as no common man could pof- 
fibly be fuppofed to know whether it had really originated 
from the public mint or no; becaufe, if all were different, 
by what ftandard thould they try the piece about which they 
were in doubt. Pliny [xx] indeed mentions true Denarii as being of 
ufe and value to detec& falfe.ones : but even fuppofing there 
were feveral ftruck from one die, as this paflage proves, yet we 
are fure, that the dies were fonumerous [yy], that a man muft have 
kept a vaft fam by him, if he propofed having always in readi- 
nefs a true one of every fort, by which to try all doubtful ones, 
that might occafionally require to be examined. But may wenot go 
farther, and afk, what occafion had the forger to imitate particu- 


[ww] This feems to have anfwered. I have a penny lift of all the counterfeit gold 
known to be in currency. There may be thirty-five Portugal pieces; and only fix 
or feven of ours, viz. four guineas, one half, and two quarter guineas. This fhort 
lift fhews tco how. very eafy it is to point-out certainly the difference between the 
trae and falfe; but how could any thing: of that kind be done for the Romans? 
A further guard might be added, to make filing impoffible, or at leaft immediately 
difcoverable by the dulleft eye; and which, at the fame time, fhould contribute 
tothe beauty of the coin, inftead of fetting the letters to the edge, which makes it 
Took as if clipped at the mint ; a contrivance that, befides not anfwering the end: 
(for Ihave a guinea of 1756, Uthink, in all orher refpedts f.ir, which. 
wants 13 grains) familiarifes the eye to the fame appearance in earlier pieces, where 
‘its unfufpegted vepredations are more violent and injurious. And could fweating be 
prevented as cafily, novhing further would be wanting for the fecuiry or beauty of 
eur gold coin. Perhaps this laft evil is tolerably well guarded againft by an a&t- 
pafied fince the firft part of this note was written: but the troublé of weighing: 
even a guinea is thought much of by an opulent people, and indted de“roys the 
of coin; which ought to convey an imipediate declara:ion of the weight and” 


finenxe%, without wanting fcalés-or touchftone ; both which the Chinefe are fo ced? 


to ufe to their bullion; being a pecple (to the dilgrace of their encomiatts) too nce 
cefitous, too ingenious, and toa knavifh, to be trufted with coin. 

N. H. 1. xxxitr. c. 46. tom. Il. p. 627. The whole paflage is worthy 
confideratio. 
C77} Patia bad 30-0 of Tiajan, not twe of whiet were alike. See note [-]. 
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182 Mr. Asusy’s Difertation on 


far pieces at all, which could only ferve to dete& him? why - 
not compofe one entitely new, and of his own invention [2x) 3 
but in the ftyle and manner of the age he pretended to? not 
would this ite any genius, for as a prieft and a plow with 
the name of the town was the common type of 2 colony, fup- 
pofe he gopied fuch an one, and put the name of a town, that 
was made a colony of aboutthe fametime by another perfon [aaa]. 
What an exa& knowledge of immaterial circumftances in hiftory 
is here required, to detect a falfification of an cight-penny piece, 
and which muft of neeeffity be done on the fpot; and in 
faét would be infufficient after all! How would an honeft 
countryman under the later, emperors be expected to know, 
whether a coin, that pretended .to be of the time of the Punic 
war, was really then ftruck by government? So that, as they 
feem to have carried on the bufinefs of a nation for many years 
without any coinage at all, ‘they were afterwards fo fruitful in 
furnifhing defigns for it, as feemingly to have deftroyed it, as 
far.as the notion and convenience of coin is concerned; for if 
every Denarius was to be.tried, as to its weight and finenefs, 
this reduced their coin to mere bullion, and then the expence of 
the true coinage might have been faved, and the mifchief of 
the falfe prevented; which laft feems to have been much 
pragtifed even earlier than the time of the emperors. A few 


[==] If there is any truth in this argument, what can make a plated denarius 
worth at this time three or four guineas; as was expected for fome at a fale of coins 
two or three years ago, under the direétion of Abbé Giraldi, whe was exceedingly 
angry that the company difl:ked his putting up fuch himfelf at this enormous price. 
Cui bone, but the fellex’s? 

[eee] At leaft this isa fruitful mine for forgers on paper to work with; if they 
are not able to furnifh a drawing, they can hardly be puzzled to furnith out the few 
neceflary words. Is there no reafon for believing that the coin, fuppofed to be for 
Camulodunum, is of this fort, and that for Divena too; unlefs Richard of Ci- 
rencefter’s Epithet to Deva of Getica (which Dr. Stukeley writes Cretica) may 
ferve to authorize it ? What evidence, befides Mr. Camden’s word, are we to fup- 
pofe Dr. Leigh had, when he pronounced this coin unqueftionable ? Much bester 
doth Dr. Ph. Fowke write. Leigh’s Natural Hiftory of Lancabbire, b. iii. 
p 27. and 30. 
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the coins of the families, but we ¢annot:be abfolutely fuse, 
that they ace not.of auch later times chan thofe they préterid 
to, if what has been fuggefted before thowld be thought probable. 
However, fome proceedings of this kind Pliny certainly charges 
on Anthony: Mifcuit denario Triumvir Antonius ferrum 
If commen plating is meant, I fhould rather have expected 
iy tatrompit; and could with that gentlemen would 
givethemf{elves thetrouble ofcxamining their cabinets, to feeifthey 
have any of Aathony’s coins, particularly his Legions, which 
might fix Pliny’s meaning to this, or any other, fenfe. Such a bafe 
coin, that would clear up this difficulty, I fhould readily acknow- 
tp be spore. 204. then of 
metal, but lefs meaning. Hf Authony was in his enemy’s country, 

of even among friends, but very hard puthed to procure 
ence, he might pay his foldiers ia this bafe coin, and they would 
readily get provifion for it, from the unfufpedting countrymen, 
to whom it would look perfeétly fair at fist: and then, moving 
the army elfewhere, he would have fupplied his prefent wants, 
aid the bad mouey would be left behind eee). This is a fort of 


[8b] V. Froelich, Quatuor Tentamina, p. 365- But it is not ealy to fay, what 
Geffner intended, when, peaking of the metal of ancient coins, he fays, aes pa- 
viffimum, folus Antonius Triumvir asreis nummis ferrum admifevit. Numifm. Reg. 
Mac. ad LeGorem, p.g- But who hath a right to fay now that he was the only 
one who did fo? why aeress and admifenit, when Pliny fays denario and mufenit ? cam 
we really form any idea of fach a debafement, or are aty coins of fuch a mixed 
metal now extant? and if the great natural hiftorian meant oaly common plating, 
then the tinning of brafs veflels could bardly be reckoned by him any extraordinary 
invention of the Gauls, N. H. tom. II. p: 669. |. xxv. c, 48. tom. H. p. 627. 
h. xxxii. c.g: and it was ftill eafier to extend the like application of filver 
to horfe and kitehen furniture, fuch as they plainly had in quantities at Hercu- 
laneum. See Caylus ; which very thing hashowever lately appeared among us as a 
new invention : but have not yet heard chat we do, what the flaves pr.Glifed in the's 
rings, and what might be advantageouily done in many cafes, ferrwm aw o cingcre. 

[ ece] lc is probable, that the counterfeiters of coin among us are more fully 
employed thap is generally thought, as the vile goods they circulate muft cca’e 
to anfwer the intended purpofe, after a fhert currency. Thus a mature of 
pewter and brafs wafhed over with filver, thouch it may impofe for a few daye 
on a carelefs obferver, wll quickly be of fo jaundiced a comp'eStion as-not to be 
pafied off even to a poor turnpike man in the dark, 
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384 Mr. Differtation, &c. 


military ftratagem to plunder a country not commonly prac- 
tifed ; though fome fuch- game is confidently faid to have been 
play’d by a greater man than Anthony in Germany daring the 
laft deftru€tive war ; but how-a prince-can iffue fach wretched 
ftuff, as hath been attempted at times in moft countries, to his 
own people at home without equal myjuftice and lofs too in the 
end to himfelf end fubjedts, -is hard today ; for as foon as it is 
once difcovered, that-the ruling powers are not afhamed to iflue 
at home.and. abroad, 4rom_doing the fame without ftint? 


P.S. Jnnote (a), 1 have mentioned the difcovery of an infcription at Colchef- 
ter: it is in Mr. Gray’s poffeffion, but difficult to make out, That it fhoultt be 
the only one, that has hitherto been found im a place where the Romans refided 
fo long, and in fuch great numbers, is really extraordinary: it is fill more fo, 
that no other has been difcovered in the whole county. As this circumffance is 
pretty well known, from the void in Hlorfeley, &c. I was furprized to find that 
a late writer on the affinity of the Irith and Punic languages thould give the 
of Effex, at the of Colchefler, till upon a careful reading of Dr. 
Todd's account ef.this-ftone in Phil. Tranf. N° 330°! perceived, that the 
miftake arofe from the Doétor’s faying, that it was found at Colchefer, a mile 
wef of Corbridge, upon the banks of the river Tyne, The writer has alfo 
adopted the Dodtor’s copy, though perfe& than Dr. Hunter's in Phil. Tranf. 
N° 278, and his tranflation too, which is lef fimple and natural, than Mr. Horfe- 
tey’s Northumb. cvt. p. 246 and 397. See alfo Mr, Wallis’s Hilt. of Northumb. 
Il. p.t27. The fame fpot, or Corbridge at leaft, has-alfo furnithed another in- 
fcription in the fame language to Aftarte, See Stukeley’s Caraufius, Il. p. 261. 
and Wallis, Il. p. 127. The ftone is finely figured in the Ar: haeolog, If. p. 93. 
and is only mentioned here, for the fake of giving Mr. Tyrwhit’s reading of ir, 
which wants no commendation, or explanation :_ 
To end of note [c] add, Mr. Wallis, I. p. 46, and 537, defi ribes two fculp- 
tures of Neptuae, found, rhe one at Carraw-Biough, the other at Cap-heaton : 
this laft holds in his pg vt hand a trident, and in his left an anchor, and is, I 
believe, of filver, and was fouad with feveral other facred things of the iame 
suetal. 
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Henry and the French ding Francis. between 


‘Guiles and’ Atdites, in the year 1520. 


Tine, ‘by Onder of the Soctery, 7, 


extant, afford tnconteftible proofs that, in early tines, 


as wellas of their caftoms, civil and religious rites, 
the weft, where the people had no fooner rubbed off the ruft of 
practice of the more polithed nations. Our northern anceftors 


= x 


followed the example; and we find that it was not unufual with ta 
them to reprefent and perpetuate, either in {culpture, painting, or 
atras, fuch tranfaétions, pomps, folemnities, and remarkable 
events, more efpecially thofe which happened in their own times, EF 
as they coneeived to’ be either redounding tb the national WES 
nour and the glory of their monarch ; or tending to add a luftre | | wh 
to their owa,charaéters, and the reputation.of their families, from WA 
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186 Sir Joserm Defcription 

Tus cuftom, which was very prevalent in the neighbouring 
kingdom of France, hath furnithed the celebrated antiquary 
father Montfaucon with a confiderabje part of the materials fgom 
ha Monarchie Frangoife. 

Ir would not, perhaps, be to 
that, in regard to hiftoric facts, this practice was not only,fre- 
cuently enjoined by royal aythority, but that, in fome cafes, it 
was made the duty of thofe perfons, who had the fuperintendence 
and dire&tion of public ceremonies, to caufe them to be carefully 
reprefented either in fculpture or painting, Unexceptionable 
documents, as well as the public records,. fupply us with evi- 
dence in fupport of the former part of the fuggeftion ; and the pro- 
bability of the latter is ftrengthened by paflages.in feveral of the 
ald hiftorical de(criptions of pomps and folemnities, fome.of which 
defcriptions, for the better elucidation of their fubje@, refer to 
paintings and {cul ptures wherein {uch folemnities were reprefented, 

Part of the ceremony of the coronation of Knute and.his queen 
Elfgiva is painted at the beginning of a very.curjous cosval 
manufcript formerly belonging to Hyde abbey, of which Knute 
was the founder [a]. The conqueft of England by William 
the Norman, together with the circumftances that contributed 
thereunto, from the firft embafly on which Harold went into 
Normandy until the conclufion of the battle of Haftings, was, 
by command of queen Matilda,- reprefented in. painting ; and 
afterwards, by her own hands and the affiftance of the ladies of 
her court, worked in arras, and prefented to the cathedral at 
Bajeux, where it is ftill preferved [4}. Simeon, IXth abbot of 


[2] This manutcript is now in the Library of Thomas Aftle, efq. 

[#] Memoires de I’ Academie R. des Sciences, tom, VIII. Monumens de fa 
Monarchie Frangoife, tom. 1V. Memoires de l’Academie R, des Infcriptions-et 
Belles Lettres, tom. VI, Ducarel’s Aptiquities, in Append, EI 

Ys. 
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Ely, who was a near relation to the Conqueror, and founder of 
that cathedral, cavfed the hiftory of faint Etheldreda, daughter of 
Anna king of the Baft Angles, to be carved in baffo-relievoon the 
capitals of the eight pillars that fupport the dome and lantern [c]. 
King Henry Hl. who-throughout the courfe of his long teign 
thewed! his great ‘tegard to’ tlie liberal arts; and entertained and 
encouraged their profeffors [d], frequently commanded that his. 
palaces and ¢hapels thould be adortied with Englith *hiftorical 
paintings and feulptures [e]. Although that monarch doth not 
mention what were the fubjects of thofe hiftorical pieces which 
he ordered to be painted in his queen’schamber at Winchefter { fs. 
yet he is more explicit as to others, which were the effeéts of his: 
royal mandate. Such as the hiftories of the two royal faints, 
Edmund and Edwatd, which were painted in his round chapel at, 

Woodftock [g]; the hiftory of the Crofade'in the king’s great 
chamber within the Tower of London [4], and in-a low room in 
the garden near his Jewry at Weftminfter, which laft mentioned’ 
room, of aécéunt of its being fo decorated, was thenceforth to: 
be' called the Antioch chamber [7]; the ftory of Edward ithe! 
Confeffor taking’ off his ring and giving it to a poor ftranger, 
painted im St. John’s chapel within the Tower of London [4}, and 


Bentham’s Hitt. tad Ani. of the Choc of Ely wher thle 
carvings are engraved. 
14] See Mr: Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, £4 
Ret Clauf. 20 Hen. m. 22. A® a2; m. A 29 
m. 5. A® 36. m. 22. A® 44. m. g Ret. Liberat, at Hen. m. 5, 
22. 3. AY 44. m6. Ar gg. m. 7. AP St. 
Rot. Literat. A* 17 Hen. m. 6. 
Rot. Claof, A* 35 Hen. IL mat. (4) 
Rot, Clauf. A® 20 Hen, UL. m. 12. 
[4) Rot. Clauf, A® 29 Hen. JIL 
Bb2 Edward 
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¥ 
Edward the Confeffor, both im 
Cavalini {[n}. Many pasts of our Englith ftory are reprefented 
in the itlaminations which adorn that copy of Matthew Patis,. 
which he prefented to king Henry. Lb [¢]. Langton, Bithop of 
Lichfield, caused the coronation, marriages, wars, and funerab 
of his patrom king Edward L. to be painted im the hall of his epif- 
copal palace, which he had newly built {9}. The ary of Guy 
carl of Warwick was wrought in a.fuit of auras, and prefented, by. 
king Richard to his halfbrother Thomaas of Sucry 
king was, by one of his courtiers, reprefented v 


Howsrver intrinfic the merits of 
have. been, the fatisfaction they afforded.at the time of thei being 
compleated was much inferior to the advantages of which fuch as. 
frill ‘rémain Have finee been productive. ‘Their utility tojanti- 


quaries, and the light which they have thrown upon many 


the feulptures, confifting of fourteen 
elegant compariments, :cmain on the falcia of the cornice of the wall which 
feparates the Confeffor’s chapel from the choir. ‘The paintings on the thrine of 
king Sebert, and thofe in the prefs which contein the figures commonly called. the 
sagged tegiment, were executed by odes of king Heary III. 

Me. Walpole’s Anecdotes of Paisting. 

[¢) This curious and truly valuable MS, is pow in the Britifh Mafeum.. 

[ p] Erdfwicke’s Staffordthire, p..102. Willis's-Ca:hedeals, vol. I. p, 

[¢] Dugdale’s Warwickthire. 

Hasleiam Library, N° 1319. This MS. was written and painted by Joba 
de la Marque, a French gentleman, who attended King Richard IL. from his ex» 
pedition into Ireland to the time 
miffioners of ber facher the French King. ha 
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of an atsint Picture im Windsor Cattle. 189 
have been originally apprehended. To this, the conduct of the 
artifts employed on fuch oceafions evidently contributed, and that 
in no {mall degree. Iuftead of loading their compofitions with 
allegory, fiction, and emblems ; imftead of introducing a variety 
of imaginary and romaatic figares and crabeblifhments, that never 
exifted but in the wildnefs of faney; and inftead of 
together things which in fact were ever diftant from each other ;. 
pragtices too much indulged by later painters ; they confined 
themfelves with the greateft attention to truth, reality, and 
accuracy. They reprefented perfons and things exactly in the 
fame mode, form, attitude, habit, colour, fituation, and condi- 
tion, as they actually faw them ; and that without any difguife, 
diminution, addition, or other alteration ; and, by drawing from. 
the life every prineipab figure im the piece, exhibited exact por- 
traits of the perfomages concerned in that particular tranfaction 
which they endeavoured to commemorate. | 
Hence it is, that fuch pieces, whilft they difplay the grandeur 
and magnificence of former ages, and point out the tafte, fathions, 
cuftoms, and manners of our anceftors, at the fame time thew us. 
the armor, weapons, habits,. furniture, implements, and orna- 
ments, which they ufed; give us real and faithful views, not 
enly of their towns,, churches, palaces, and other buildings, as. 
they actually were, but of the decorations of their feveral pasts ; 
fet before us a variety of interefting particulars unnoticed by our 
hiftorians ; and convey to us a clearer idea of the whole, than: 
can be attained by reading the moft elaborate and. defcriptive 


narrative [5]. 


[s] Amongft thefe the following may be reckoned ; videlicet, K. Richard’ II.. 


feared on his throne, and attended by. his unci:s [1]. John lord Lovel fitting 
in his great hall, and receiving a book from father John Sifernes(2]. The 


coronation of king Henry V.[3]. King Henry V. and his family [4]. The: 


[1] Is an copy of Proifert, in the Britith Mufeum [2] In miffal, ibid, 
[3] In sito relieve, on the outfide of the wall of the feretry of that king im Wefminfter abbey. 


(4) poffefiion of the lace James Weft, 
confes 
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190 Sir Josern Avtovrn’s Defcription 
‘Tue miferies which England underwent in the long conteft 


confecration of St. Thomas Becket, prefented to king Henry V. by his uncle the 
duke of Bedford [5]. The battle of Agincourt, formerly in the palace at St. 
James’s [6]. The marrisge of king Henry V1, and Margaret daughter of Reyner, 
duke of Anjou [7-] King Evward IV. his queen, eldef fon, and the 
nobility of his court(8}. The landing of Henry duke of Richmond, 
king Heory VIL, and the marriage of his fon Arthur, wrought in tapeftry, and 
fold by order of the parliament after the death of king Charles I. (9). “The 
battle of Bofworth enamelied on a jewel, ufually worn by king Henry VIIL 
and fold among king Charles I's pidtures (9). A grand geographical chart of 
the kingdom of England, io which the teveral places whesein any bates had 
between the houfes of York and Lancafter were marked [10]. A fea- 

fight between the French and Englith off Dover in the year 1400, wrought in 
tapcftry, and preferved in the great wardrobe at St. James’s (10). The inter- 
view between king Henry VIII. and the emperor Maximilian at Tournay, now 
in a private apartment in Kenfington palace; two pidtures, reprefenting the 
entry of king Henry VIII. into Calais, accompanied by feveral perfoos of 
‘diftinAion, painted from the life; and another pi@ure of Henry VIII's inter- 
view. with the emperor Charles V. at Calais, all which were kept in a gallery at ~ 
the palace of St. James in the reign of queen Elizabeth [10]. The landing 
of the emperor Charles V. and his reception at Duver ; the interview of Henry 
VIII and Francis 1.; the fiege of Bulloign ; the fight between che Englifh and 
French fcets near Spithead ; the praceffion of king Edward VI. and other hifto- 
rical pieces, at Cowdry, in Suffex, the feat of the vifcount Montagu. The 
batt’e of the fpurs, in the picture gallery at Windfor; the taking of Kinfale 
by the Spaniards, which hung in the gallery next the playhoufe at Sc. Jame.’s 
palace [10]. Henry VIII. giving a charter of incorporation to the company of 
Barber-furgeors [11]. Edward VI. delivering to the lord Mayor of London his 
royal charter, whereby be gave up his royal palace of Bridewell to be converted 
into an hofpital and workhoufe [12]. The glorious deftruétion of the boafled 
Spanith armada, wrought in tapeftry, and now the hangings of the houfe of 
lords. A limning of the Spanifh Armada, by old Hilliard [13) A map of all 
the country about Kinfale, where the Spapiasds were beaten [13]; and many 
o:hers, 

[5] Inthe poffeGiion of the late Jomes Welt, ef. 

6) Mandefio’s Voyage to Engtend ia the year 1640, vol. TV. p. 617, te 

7] Belengingto H. Walpol:, efq. [8] MSS. in the Lambethian library, 

[9] Belonging to H. Walpole, ef. [10] Mandefle. 

(11) At Barbers Hall, [ 12) che great bali at Bridewell, 

[13] Cat. of king Charles piftores. 
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of aniancient in Windfor Caftle. 


between the houlfes of Yorkand Lancafter, the fury which at the 
time of the Reformation was exerted againft fculptures, pictures, 
and images, in general; the demolition of our monafteries and 
religious houfes ; the ruins of time ; and theoutrages committed 
during the civil wars and fabfequent ufurpation; have un- 
doubtedly deprived the prefemt age of many valuable 

of this fort. Happily fome have, however, efcaped the general 
wreck ; and, by the entertaipment and information they afford, 
teach us to deplore the lofs of thofe which have been either de- 
anarchy, and confufion, 

the pifteres here chet. which 
the famous interview of king Henry VIL. and the French king 
Francis I. within the Englith pale between Guines and Ardres in 
the year 1520, hath a particular claim to our attention, as well 
on account of the importance aud fingularity of its fubject, as of 
the immenfe number of figures which it contains, the variety of 
matter which it exhibits, and the manner in which the whole is. 
executed. ‘ 

Tuts -mafterly and elaborate performance is.preferved in the 
royal caftle at Windfor ;, but being there placed in the king’s. 
private apartments below ftairs, which are feldom permitted to be 
fhewn, hath long remained in great meafure unknown to the 
public, notwithftanding it hath a better claim to the attention. 
of the curious, and more particularly to that of an autiquary, than 
many of the juftly celebrated pictures in that ineftimable col- 
IeGtion. 

History informs us, that four days after figning of the treaties 
concluded at London on the fourth of OGober 1518, for the 
marriage of the princefs Mary of England with the dauphin of. 
France, for the delivery of Tournay to the French, and for the 

mutual 
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Sir Josuru Defeription 
matual prevention of depredations being committed by the fub- 
jects either of England or France on theterritories of their refpec- 
tive monarchs [#}, a further treaty was concluded for am inter 
view between king Henry VII. and Francis I. ; which interview 
was thereby agreed to be had before the end of July following, 
at Sandifeild, fituate between the limits of their refpective terri- 
tories [w]. This meeting however was prevented from taking 
place at that time, by the death of the emperor Maximilian, and 
the confufion wherein all Europe was thereby involved. ‘Toward 
the clofe of the enfuing year, Charles V. of Spain being eleéted 
emperor, the French king, who had been his competitor for the 
empire, grow apprehenfive that a war was inevitable, on account 
of the jealoufies which ftill fubfifted between them. He there- 
fore fent Bonivet, admiral of France, again into England, to prefs 
onand fettle every thing relating to the intended interview ; hoping 
thereby to fecure king‘Henry in his intereft, In this negociation 
the admiral was powerfully feconded by the repeated applications 
of the four French noblemen who remained in England as hof- 
tages for Francis’s performance on his part of the beforemen- 
tioned treaties [w]. Henry being equally defirous that the inter- 
view thould take place, every obftacle was removed by Wolfey, 
who fecretly flattered himfelf with expectations, that his prefence 
on that occafion would give him a fair opportunity of obtaining 
the French king's affiftance towards his ele€&tion to the papal 
chair, an elevation to which he at that time afpired. 
Tat no time might unneceffarily be loft, the day, place 

form, order, and manner of the meeting, and the regulation va 
the whole ceremonial, were by both monarchs confided to the 


Rymer’s Ford. tom. XIII. p. 624, &e. 
Ibid. p. 618, 679, 691. 
{w) Ibid. Hall's Chron. fol, Ixix. 
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Cacdinal of York [#], who accordingly, on the sath of March 
following, made his award [y]}, wheccin he the interview 
for the ¢th.of June, and determined, that as Heary eroffed the 
feas, and thereby put himfelf to great inconvenience aud expence, 
merely to do hgnoer to the Feench King, the place of their meet- 
ing thould not be in a newtzal part, but on theopen plain within 
the E.nglith pale, between tlie caftle of Guines and Ardtes {nm}; 
that on the day of the interview Henry (hould go half a mile out 
of Guines, in his way towards Ardres, but ftill keeping within 
the limits of the cattle of Guiness and that Francis, fetting out 
from Ardres at the fame time, thould meet him at fuch place, 


Fiall’s Chfon. fol. xxix, Rymer’s Poed. tom. x111, p. bg. 
Rytter’s Foed. ‘tom. x11. p. 707. 
Conclufio Card. Ebor. apad Rymert Foed. tom. xist. p. 707. The line witith 
formed the Englifh pale is not now known; neither doth it appear that 
or convention was ever concluded for fett!ing the boundary between te Bagh 
atid French territories in Picardy. Our National Records and hiftorians are 


lent a8 to this matter, Abbé Longuerru, in his defcription de la France, La- 
Martiniere, in his Di€tionaire Geographique, and Monf, Lafebure, in his Hifloire 
de Calais, do not afford the leaft information; and the French hifforians are 
equally defe@iive. On 2 late application to the Count de Guignes, he, in the 
mott obliging manner, dire€ted, that every poffible enquiry fhould be made in the 
French depét, and elfewhere, for papers which might explain and afcertain that 
matter. This was accordingly done, but without the wifhed-for fuccefi. A ma- 
idea of the limits. Ic is intitaled and contains a terrier of the feveral 
fields, lands, and poffeffions, belonging to the crown of England, as well within 
the comté of Gr'ges, as in the town and marches of Calais, compiled at the com- 
mand of King Edward VI. by Sir Richard Colton, Comptroller of the Houthould, 
Sir Anthony St. Leger, Knight of the Garter, and Thomas Mildmay, Efq; com- 
miffioners appointed for that purpofé ; who, for their greater certainty, called 
‘before them the feveral tenants of the crown, examined them on oath, and ftriAly 
perufed their original grants, , 
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194 Sir Defeription 
near the French territories, as thould be affigned by commiffion- 
ers for that purpofe to be appointed on both fides ; and that,’ as 
each of them was of great bodily ftrength, in the vigour of youth, 
and perfe@tly tkilled in all martial exercifes, jufts, tilts, and tour- 
naments, in which both monarchs wereto be challengers, thould, 
during the days of the interview, be performed in fome proper 
place, fituate likewife between Guines and Ardres [a}. Thereft 
of the regulations concerned the reciprocal vifits which the two 
kings and their refpective queens were to make to each other ; the 
precedence to be obferved at thofe times ; the entertainments and 
banquets to be given by each ; the lodging and behaviour of their 
retinues ; and the jufts and feats of arms to be performed by 
Henry and Francis, and their aids [4]. Wolfey at the fame time 
publithed a lift of the feveral perfons whom he had appointed to 
attend upon Henry and his queen at the interview [¢]; and pro- 
clamations were made in the principal courts of Europe, notify- 
ing, that in June next following Henry and Francis would, 
with feven aids each [d], in a camp between Guines and Ardres, 


[a] Ibid. and Memoires du Bellai. 
[4] Rymer’s Foed. tom. p. 506. Herbert's Life of Heary p. o5 


Hall’s Chron. fol. 1xx. Holinthed’s Chron. Segar’s Honor Civil and Military. 
Fiddes’s Life of Cardinal Wollfey. 


{¢] Rymer’s Foed. tom, x111. Fiddes and Hall’s Chron. Dr. Ducarel, in his 
Anglo-Norman Antiquities, hath printed, from a manuscript in the Lambeth Li- 
brary, a lift of the attendants on Henry and his queen, differing in feveral names 
from the lift publifhed by Rymer, and further containing the number of the re- 


_ fpe@ive retainers, fervants, and horfes, allotted to each of the 


[4] According to Hali’s Chron. the aiders on the Englith fide were—the Duke 
of Suffoik—t' ¢ Marquis of Dorfet—Sir William Kingfton—Sir Richard Gerning- 
ham—Sir Giles Capel—Mr. Nicholas Carew—and Sir Anthony Knevet. And 
thofe of the French party were—the Duke de Vendofime—Le Counte de Saint 
Pol—Moonf. Cavaan—Monf. Buk kal—Monf. Montmoranci—Moof. de Roche 
asd Monf. Bion. Du Bellai and Lefebure have given usa diffesent lift. 
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time between Wolley’s iffaing his award, and the day of 
interview, was employed by the two monarchs and their courts ret) | 
in making the.neceflary preparations. Henry aod Francis were ae 
both of them fond of pomp, parade, and magnificence, They “ae 
were equally defirous of thewing their perfonal valour and ac- ae 


_complithments; ftrove to diftinguith themfelves by promoting 
the liberal arts ; and vied with each other for fuperiority in what 
was then efteemed tafte and politenefs. Hence it followed, that 
no expence whatever was {pared on either fide. Every thing was 


elegant, fumptuous, and magnificent. The tents and pavilions ed 
deftined for the conference between the two kings, and thofe ap- p G 
propriated for their fabfequent repofe, were covered with cloth of Bert 
gold ; and the habits of the nobility and attendants of every rank i Gar 
and degree were fo exceflive rich [¢], and the place of meeting ely 


[e] Hall, in his Chron. f. Ixxv. fays “ He were much wife that could have told or 
thewed of therichesof apparel that was amongft the lords and gentlemen of England 
—Cloth of gold—cloth of filver—velvettes—tinfins—fattins embroidered—and 
crimfon fattins.—The marvellous threfor of golde that was worne in chaynes and 
baudericks fo great, fo weighty, fome fo manifolde, fome in collars of $5. 
great, that the golde was inerumerable to my deeming to be fammed of all nob!e~ 
men, gentlemen, fquires, knights ; and every honett officer of the king was richly 
appareled, and had chaynes of golde, great, and marvellous weightie. What thould 
be fayd? Surely amongeft the Englifhmen lacked no riches nor beautifull apparel 
or array.” —The Englith Ladies wore babits made according to the French mode, 
whereby, as Polydore Vergil obferves, they loft on tlie fide of modefty more than 
they gained in point of grace; and, in regard to drefs, they allowed them/ives 
to be inferior to the Ladies of the French court. However, Monf, le Marchal 
de Fleurenges very candidly acknowledges, that, amid@ the great excefs of ex- 
pence in both courts, it was univerfally allowed, that, although the French dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by a fuperiority in magnificence, yet the Englith far ex- 
ceeded them in tafte. Mem. de M. de Fleurenges,—Many of the Eng)ith nobility, 
and particularly Edward Duke of Buckingham, exprefied their diflike of the whole 
of this ufelefs parade, as they called it ; but Henry's will was not to be oppofed.— 
Gallard, Hitt. de Francis I. tom. 11. part 2. p. 83. Herbert, Hilt. of Henry VIII. 
p-97- Dugdale’s Baron. vol. I. p. 170. 
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1998 Sie Avvorre’s Dofription 
was, from the quantity af gold ftuff ufed on the accafion, called 
Le Camp ve prar v’or. This profufion of expence induced 
Du Bellai to fay,’ 
mills, their forefis, and their meadows, on their backs [ f}; and 

will account for the truth of the affestion of many of que hifto~ 
rians, who tell us, that the Englith nobility did not, for fevesal 
years afterwards, recover from the diftrefs wherein their predi- 
Tes 


4) Memoires de Monf. dy Belisi, vol. VII 319 
g ] Shakefpeare, in the Giri feene of the play of enry VIII, introduces the 
Duke of Nosfolk giving « moft pompous defeription of this interview to the Duke 
of Buckingham, who there exclaims, 

—— O many 
Haye broke their backs with laying manors en “em 
For this great journcy. 

Men might fay, 


Till chis time, pomp was Gagle, bus now marry’d 
Toone above itielf—eagh 
Became the next day’s matter, till 
Made former wonders, its :—to-day the French 
All clinquang, all in gold, like heathen gods, — 
Snoge down the Englith ; aad to-morrow they 
Britain India every man that flood 
Shew'dlike a mine. Their dwarfith pages were 
As cherubims, all gilt; the madams too, 
Not ys’d to tail, did almoft fweat to bear 
The pride upon them ; | that their very labour 
‘Was to them asa painting. Now this maik 
Was cry’d incomparable ; and th’ night 
Made it a fool and beggar—The two.k 
Equal io luftre, were now beft, now 
As did them ; him in eye, 
him in praife ; and being prefent both, 
"T'was faid, they faw but one, and no difcerner 
Durft wag his tongue in cenfure. When thefe fans, 


Fr fo they phrafe "em, by their heralds challeng’d 


ly 
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gether towards the tent that was pitched for their conference, and, 


and retired to their refpeétive lodgings. The remainder of the 
time that this interview lafted, being twenty-cight days, was {pent 
in reciprocal vifits, fplendid banquets, tilts, tournaments, and 

Iw thus ftating the above account of this interview, and the 
preparations previous thereto, as related by our hiftorians, and 


The noble (pirits to arms, they did 
Beycnd thought’s compafs ; that old fabulous ftory, 
Being pow feen poflible enough, got credit; 
That Bevis was belicy’d. 

[5] Inthe fame foene, the Duke of Norfolk defcribes them thus t 
— —— "Twixt Guines and Ardre, 
1 was then prefent, faw ’em falute on horfeback,. 
Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung 
In their embracement, as they grew together ; 
Which had they, what four throa’d ones could have weigh’? 

_ Such a compounded one? | ) 


7 


vouched 


of Pithreia Mindfor Calle. 
‘T'um unexpetted arrival of the. Emperor Charles. ¥. at Do- a 
court until the laft day of that month, and other unavoidable ac- c eee 
cidents, delayed the interview unti! Sunday the 7th of June, when | ef) yf 
Ow the morning of that day, upon a fignal given by firing a i) 
cannon from the Englith fide, which was anfwered by another at is 
Ardres, the two monarchs ft. out, Heary from Guines, and 
Francis from Ardres, both royally accompanied, and rode tov | 
wards the valley of Asden ; where, on their meeting, each of Beets: 
them at the fame inftant put his hand to bis bonnet, and, taking it, eae 
off, faluted the other. This done, both difmounted from their 
ries. and. after mutual embraces and compliments, walked 
entering arm m asm, again 4 
Wun the ceremonies were ended, the two kings pasted, 
if 


198 . Sir Josteu Defcription 

vouched by the public records, I have been the more particular, 
not only that the picture now under confideration might be the 
better uuderftood, but in order to thew, that the painter hath, 
in a moft extraordinary manner, ftritly and minutely adhered 
to fact, and made truth and accuracy the fole guides of bis 
pencil, 

Tue fingularity and iaspostance of this tranfeendent triumph, 
on which the eyes of all Europe at chat time had been fixed, and 
wherein magnificence itfelf was in great meafure exhaufted, could 
not but imprefs the minds of both monarchs with a defire. of 
tranfmitting to pofterity, in the moft effectual and permanent 
mantier, fome memorial of it. For this purpofe, Edward Hall, 
Recorder of London, who was prefent at the interview, drew up, 
by King Henry’s command, a circumftantial account cf every 
day’s tranfation, and printed it in his Chronicle, Other accounts 
alfo were written by different Englifhmen attendant at the folem- 
nity [i}. At the fame time a Journal of thefe tranfactions was 

purfuant to the order of Francis ; and many years after, it 
fell into the hands of Monfieur Peyrefc. This laft mentioned piece — 
remained a confiderable timein manufcript ; but, being found inthe | 
Library of Monfieur de Mazauges, was publifhed by Father Mont- 
faucon, in his fourth tome of Monumens dela Monarchie Francoife,to- 
gether with afomewhat different narrative, written about the time of 
the interview, by Robert de la Mark, Marefchal de Florenges [4]. 


[é] Several of thefe narratives were bound up in a large volume, which was 
afterwards depofited in the Cottonian library, Caligula, D. VI; but that 
together with many others, perifhed in the fire which happened in that noble col- 
le&ion of manufcri-ts. 

[4] He was a Marefchal of France, and died in the year 1537. His Memoirs 
are likewife printed at the end of thofe of Monf. du Bellai, publifhed by M, Lam- 
bert, in 1753, in feven vols. i2mo. - A fomewhat different account of this inter- 
view is alfo printed in Le Ceremonial Frangois, tom. II. p. 736» eo 
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of an anciént Pifture in Windfor Cattle. 199 
On ‘this occafion the fitter arts were likewife employed : Francis 
caufed the cavaleade to be carved in Bas Relievo, on five marble 
tables, and placed in the front of the houfe of the Procureur Ge- 
neral, at Rouen, where they are ftill preferved [/]; and Menry 
ordered the whole of the interview, together with its attendant 
circdmftances, to be defcribed in painting; which was accord- 
Tue great fuperiority of the Euglith painter over the French 
ftatuary appears evident, when their refpective performances are 
_ compared together, The marbles, of which P. Montfaucon and Dr. 
Ducarel have favoured the public with exact engravings [m), are 
confined folely to the cavalcade of the two monarchs, and theig 
firft meeting on horfeback ; the whole ill-defigned, and worfe 
executed, The ar difpropor- 
tioned, uograceful, badly-di and in no refpeé refer 
the perfonages they are int to reprefent. Thefe faults, as 
well as the defects of the French fculptor, are carefully avoided 
by the artift to whom we are indebted for the picture. He therein 
gives us, in amafterly manner, a fpirited reprefentation of almoft 
every progreffive circumftance, from the outfet to the conclufion 
of the interview ; and hath managed the whole of the piece in 
fuch a regular, faithful, and corre& manner, as demonfirates his 
ftri& obfervance of hiftoric, as well as local truth in every part 
of the reprefentation, and his extraordinary vigilance in not omit- 
ting any thing conducive to our underftanding, and — a 
clear aud compleat view of the whole. 


[4 The ftri&eR enquiry bath been made; but no other feutptore or any 
piature, illumination, drawing, or print, of this interview, hath been found in 
France. Neither is there wo be met with in the Libraries of that kingdom ony 
manu(cript account of defeription of that ceremony, exeept thofe mentioned in this 
diflertation. 

[=] Mooumens de la Mon, Fran. tom, tv. and Anglo-Norman Antiquities. 
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200 Sir Deferipion 
For the better explaining this truly valuable andextsaotdinacy 


painting, it thould be 6oalidered as if divided.imta two patts:, 


part forming the right hand fithe: exhibits a bird's-eye view ef ithe 
market-place, church, and ¢aftle, of Guines, together with part 
of the town walls, aud their furrownding ditth. In the foreground 
thereof the Englith cavalcade, of which I thall fpealkemere at large 
in the feqeel, is reprefented as pathog towards the place of iuter- 
view. Qver thefe, in the back ground, and towards: the top of 
the picture, is a view of the morafs which lies om the north fide 
of the town, and of the river that runs fiom thence to ‘Cylais, 


The caftle is reprefented as a pentagon, encompaffed by a wet 
ditch, communicating with that of the town, and fortified at each 
angle by a round tower or baftion. Within the caftle is feon the 
top of the keep or dungeon, which was called /2 Cave, and the 


belfrey of the chapel [#]. Several perfons are fitting on the roof 


{#] Guines in Picardy ftands at the north end of a morafs.on the left hand of 
the road leading from Calais to Boulogn, and is two leagues diftant f om the fea 
and north-weft from Ardres. This town gave name to the Comté wherein it is 
fituste, and of which Ardres, Auderwic, Bredenarde, Sangate, Tournehems, and 
the port of Wiflan, are dependencies. The Coméé contains twelve peerdoms, 
and as many baronies [1]. The latter are, Ardres, Fiennes, Lieques, Laval, Be~ 
fingham, Crefceques, Courtebonne, erected into a marquifate in favour of Charles 
de Colooné, in the year 1671 [2], Hames, Zelthum, Hermelingham, La motte 
d’Ardres, and Alemboa en Surques. The former are Perrier, Surques, Fouque- 
folles, Bouvelinghem, Reeques, Lotbarnes, Auringhes, Nicelles les Ardres, Com- 
paignes, Afquingoul, Ecclemy, and la Haye. 

At what time the town of Guines was founded is now unknown, but its ori- 
gin was doubtiels very ancient; fince we find that Valbert, fon of Agneric, 
prime minifter to Thierry, king of Burgundy and Auftrafia, was poflelied of 
it [3]5 a8 was alfo his brother and fuceeflor, Saint Faron. From shat time we 
have no account of the Lords of Guines and its dependencies, till Lideric, the 
firft earl or forefter of Flanders, annexed it to his dominions, and in his 
family it continued till Arnold the Baldor the Great ceded it to Sifrid, from 


- whom the firft Counts of Guines were defcended [4]. This Sifrid coming to the 


[t] Lamberti Hit. Comitom Ard. et Guifo. P Lodewis Reliquise Mifcellan. p. 381. Lefebure, Hitt. de 
Calais, tom. 1. p. 974. tom. IT. p. 354. [2] Bermage, Nobiliare de Picardie. [3] And. du Chefac, Hitt. de la 
Maifon de Guines, p.4. [4] Lamberti Hit. Com, Ard. et Guile. ¢. 6. 
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of the fhambles, and others ftanding at the doors of the 
houfes of the town, looking at the cavalcade. | The town-guard 


territories, and fostifying the keep or dungeon, there fixed his refidence; Arsold 
remontt, ated in vain againft this a& of violence, and, not being able to difpofle(s 
Sifrid, gave him his daughter Eftrude in marriage, and with her confirmed him in 
his pofleffion of and its territories, to-hold of the Earls of Flanders, by 
homage. Adolphus, the fon of Sifrid and Eftrude, afterwards erefted it into a 
Comté. When King Edward III. had made hisnfelf mafter of Calais, he looked 
upon Guines as a town of too great importance. to be fuffered to remain in the 


hands of the French, Wheat Lane gon 


of Calais, marching with a party of men at arms and archers, 


Lord Deputy, affailed and took the garrifon in the night of the 21ftof January 13515 


and from that time till the reign of ‘Queen Mary Guines continued in the hands 


of the Englith. The Duke of Burgundy befieged it in 1436, but was forced to 


abandon his enterprife, with the lofs of part of his baggage. In April 1514, Fran- 
cis de Valois, Duke of Angouléme, afterwards Francis |, invefted Guines with 
8000 men, and a great train of artillery ; but foon after hallily broke up the fiege, 
on receiving advice that Henry VIII. was coming to its relief. The Duke of Guife 
having taken Calais, 1568, befieged Guines, and took iton the rzh of Jauuary, 
after an obftinate refiftance made by the governor Lord Gray. A plan of Guines, 
taken after the laft-mentioned fiege, and printed at Rome, by Duchelli, 

it as being nearly fquare, encompafied on all fides by a large wet ditch, and de- 
fended by aratmpatt of earth, Grengthened by freeflone parapets. “The caftle, 
which Rood fouth of the town, was feparated from it by a ditch, finvilar to that of 
the town, and communicating with it. ‘This caftle was built in form of a pen- 
tagon, with five round baftions, and very high curtains. In the middle ftood a 
tewer, called le Cave, which was a fquare building, 
bulwark, defended by a wet ditch and four towers at its angles: thefe fc 
cations were long fince razed, by order of the French court, asintirely ufelefs ; the’ 


ing towns of Ardres and Calais. 
Vou ill. Dd D4 
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102 Sr Josern Deprifition 
In the middle of the left hand fidé of the piétdre, ané'neai thie: 
eaftle gate, is the elevation of the principal front of a molt ftately~ 
a deep plirith or bafément of red brick-work. ‘Thefe walls ae 
kernelled on their top, and ‘fortified at their angles, as alfo on‘ 
each fide of the grand entrance or gateway, by a eweular tower of 
brick-work, pierced with loop or air-holes. Oni each fide of the 
gate are twolarge tranfom bay windows, féparated from each other. 
by a fquase freeftone tower, whichis carried up above the battle- 
ments of the parapet, and terminatedby a large projeGting moulded * 
eornice- Within the top of each of the round towersis plated a: 
freeftone ftatue, reprefenting a naked man Mdping forward; and’- 
holding up in both his hands, which are raifed above his Head, a 
mafly round ftoue or ball, ready to-be thrown over the parapet. - 
Withimeach of the (quare towers are two familar ftatues‘in the like. 
attitude. Thefe ftatves feenr intended not only asornaments to. 
the. upper part of the building, bit t6 poitit ott the miathier itt’. 
which fortifications andother places were anciently defended from’ 
the attacks of affaikants at fuch times as the clofe approach of the 
befiegers'to the walls rendered the ule of other arms of defence in= 
effedtual, Between the heads of the bay windows and the cornice’ 
under thebattlements, runs a broad ffourifhed frieze, groundedred, 
| and inlaid with an ornament ef tracery, not much unlike thofe’ 
| which have lately been introduced amongft us by fome modern” 
&§ builders, and taken from the ruins of ancient ftru@tures difcovered 
at Palmyra. This frieze breaks over both the fquare towers chat’ 
ftrengthenthe front, but dies againft the fides of thecirculartowets.: 
| | Tus head of the grand gateway or entrance into this palace is” 
mn Fa formed by a catenarian arch, whofe archivaultrefts on the capitals 
he | of two Corinthian pilafters, whichformthe architrave that covers 
“ay the jambs of the door-way. The archivault is rufticated and en- 
siched 
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riched with ornaments totally different from thofe on the frieze. 
Upon the crown or key flone of, the arch Stands a male figure, 
with a pair of expanded wings on his thoulders, afid on his head 

a tkull cap, with 9 fmall crofs on its front, In his.right hand he 
| holds a long crofs, thaped like a pilgrim’s ftaff ; andin his 
‘left a thield, the bottom whereof refts. upon the head of an expir- 
ing dragon, on which.he tramples.. Thefe figures, which in all’ 
probability wereintended as an emblem of the king’s then new ac- 
quired title of Defender of the Faith, are gilt with On:each 
fide, of this figure is a large union rofe of York and Lancafter; and 
cover them | a fupetb feftoon, 
hutks i The architrave of the entablature is 
sos and ftill higher up is a grand’ armorial 
efeachean, charged with, France and fp 
ported. on the degter fide by a lion, Or, and.on the finifter 


treading on a dragon, 
and gilt with gold. At each angle of the roof, which is hipped 
and flated, fits afion, fupporting in his paws a vane made in form 
of a banner, andcharged with one of the king’s badges, On the firft 
is, Azure, a fleus. de jys, Or ; on the fecond, Or, a red and white 
union rofe ; on the third, Argent, the crofsof St: George; Gules ; 
and on the fourth, Gules, a white and red-untion rofe: From the 
center of the roof sifes a grand hexangular turret; on the finyal 

of. 
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ragon, (ule g the arms an ersthen wied by Ring 
Henry VUL,- On one fide of this efcocheon is the initial 
an imperial crown. The upper part of this efeecheon ftands with- Be phy 
in a compofed femiciccular pediment of grotefqae work, which 
finifhes the elevation of this, part of the front. Thetympanum 
of this pediment hollowed and fluted like an. efcalop-thell, 
and_over it is a cormice.of sufticated work... On the top of the Hi” 
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204 Sir Josepu Avtorre’s Defeription 
of whofe fummit ftands an emblematical figure of Religion, repre- 
fented as a female, winged, and trampling on a demon or fiend, 
which lies in a fupplicating poftute, and is pierced by the thaft of 
a long crofs which Religion holds im her hand. ‘Thefe figures are” 
likewife gilt with gold. On the moulded cornice, which is con- 
tinued round this turret, at that part where it is feparated from the 
lantern, likewife fit four of the king’s beafts, each fupporting in 
their paws banners of the king’s badges, viz. firft, a white lion 
faftaining a vane, Or, charged with a red and white union rofe ; 
fecondly, a red dragon bearing up a vane, Azure, charged with a 
fleur de lys, Or; thirdly, a white greyhound holding 4 vane, 
Azure, charged with a portcullis, Or; fourthly, a red dragon 
fupporting a vane, Gules, charged with a white and red union’ 
rofe, The great gate of this building is thtown open, ‘and dif-’ 
covers the porter’s lodge, part of the firft quadtangle, ‘fomie of’ 
the fteps of the grand ftair-cafe, and the entrance into thé batlery, ' 
at the hatch whereof a ferving-man is ré¢éiving two jugs of wine, 
Turedifice here depicted is intended to reprefent thar magnifi-- 
cent temporary palace, or large quadrangular ‘building, which | 
was made of timber, brought ready framed from England, and fet 
up on the plain near the caftle of Gutnes, under the infpe€tion of 
Sir Edward Belknap, who, with three thoufandartificers, was feat 
thither for that purpofe [0] : exclufive of a {plendid chapel and’the 
{e] Hall fays, “ The palays was quadrant ; and every quadrant of the fame palays 
« was 11. C. xxviit foote longe, of a fy’ which was incompeffe x11: C. and x11 foote 
** aboute :” the whole building, according to Dechefne, was one hundred twen- 
ty-eight feet high. The outfide was covere ' with canvas, painted in imitation of free- 
ftone and rubbed brick-work ; and he infide was ornamented with curious fculptures. 
Hall fays, that the hall pas and entry of the ftairs was ornamented with images in armour 
wrought in curious work of argentine. The numerous apartments were hung with 
the richeft tapeftry, and cloth of gold and filver, paned with green and white filk, 
being 
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of an ancitnt Pidture in Windfor Caftle. 205 
royal apartments, it contained lodgings for molt of the great 
officers of flate [ J. 

History informs us, that Henry caufed one of the fronts of 
this palace to be adorned with the figure of a Sagittary, under 
which the following motto was placed, cul ADHABREO PRAEEST. 
But they are not reprefented in the picture. As the front therein 
exhibited appears to be fo fully decorated’ as not to leave 
room for the admiffion of fuch an ornament,. we may, withthe 
greater probability, prefume, that the Sagittary was placed on the ~ 
rear or back front of the building, which faced towards the place 
of interview j and from its point of fituation was the beft adapted. 
for the reception of that allufion [4]. a 

Ow the plain before the palace fiand two faperb conduits, | 
placed at a {mall diftance from eachother. Both of thefe conduits 
are reprefented as cafed over with different kinds of marble framed — 
in pannel, The rails, ftiles, and cornices, are of ftatuary, and the — 
' pannels of red granate. The largeft and moft magnificent ftands 
on the left hand fide of the palace, and is raifed upon an afcent — 
of two fteps. It confifts of an oCtangular bafement ftory, finifhed 
by an embattled parapet, and of three leffer ftories of a polygonat 
form, rifing out of the former. The roof which covers the up- 
permoft of thefe ftories is quadrangular, but of a bell-like thape, 


being the of the Toler. After the interview this famp- 
tuous palace was taken down, and brunght back to Eng'and, The medel of it 
was for a long time preferved in the royal palace at Greenwich, where Lord Her- 
bert, as he tells us in his hiftory of King Henry -Vilt, frequently faw it. Du 
Kellai fays, that it appeared to be one of the fineft builsings in the world; and 
that the defign of it was taken frem the Maifon de 'etate, or Bxchange, ot Ca'aite 

fp] Hall, Du Bellai, dc, 
Hall, Lefebure,Du Bellai. 
and 
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and is farmounted by the figure of a young nrg fe 
a tun, and quaffing wine out of.a thell whi he holds in 
right band. From the tun sed wine is let down into the b 

of the conduit, from whence, through matks of lions heads, 
with gold, fixed in the pannels of the fecond flory, it runs inte 
a large sefervoir behind the parapet of the-bafement ftory, ‘and | 
is from difcharged to the populace through the like matks | 
fixed in the panels of that ftory [7]. Round this ¢ifterm are 
placed feveral perfons in different attitudes. Some of them are. 
catching, and others partaking of the liquor that comes from 
it; and by their countenances. and actions, expreffing its-various 

is a fhort hexangular pillar panelled like the former, but with 
thisonly difference, that each pannel is inlaid with groteique ferolls 5 
of white marble. On the cornice of this pillar is an embattled — 
parapet, within which ftands a {mall circular column of white 
marble, from-whence red wine, through mafks of lions heads, is 
difcharged into a ciftern, hid by a parapet. On the fummit ftands 
a figure of Cupid, holding in his left hand a bow, from whence 
he féems to have juft thot an arrow, conformable to the deferip- 


(’] The Marfchal de Florenge (ays, that the liquors which ran from thefe con- 
duits during the whole time of the interview were red wime, ypocras, and water. 
Monf. Peirefe cells us, that the one difcharged malmfey, and the other claret. 
Aad Haii’s words are—** the conduyctes renne to all people, with red, white, and 
* claset wine.” 

[s] Hall, in his Chronicle, fol. 1xx113. fpeaking of this conduit, fays, “that on 
“+ its head was written, in letters of Romayn, in gold, ratTs soawe cHERE 
** evy voutpra.” This infcription is omitted by our painter, the fmallnefs of 
his fcale not permitting him to introduce it. 
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of ancient Pidture in Windlor Caltte. 207 
tion given by Hall [7], In the Jower past of the Sore. ground, 
but near to thefe conduits, two men ftand, facing each 


are much more laboured and highly finifhed than any of 


the others that are near them ; and, being placed in fo con{picuous ; 


a manner in the fore-ground, are, in all probability, the portraits 
of the painter to whom we owe this picture, and of Edward 
Hall, who was enjaimed by King Henry to draw up the deferip 


tion of the interview. 


In the fore-ground, on the right hand fide of the pidture, is the - 


very numerous Englith cavalcade, defcribed as.marching out ot the 


town of Guines; from whence proceeding by the.fide of the caftle — 


ditch, it enters the catle gate, by means of 4 bridge thrown over 
the ditch at a fmali diftance from the temporary palace.. The fur- 


ther progrefs of the cavalcade is not reprefented in this piece, But 


it may be fuppofed to have pafled from the caftle through the 


filly port, and to have purfued its way to the place of interview 
along the valley and by the fide of the rivulet, which is there 


yellow gown, reaching down to the calf of their legs, guid 
ace, and wih fog They have 


[¢}. His werds are, “On the other hande or fyde of the gate, was (ct a pyller, ‘ 
“ which was of auncient Romayne work, borne with iiii Lyons of golde, the 
pyller wrapped ine wrethe of gold curoufly wroughic and intrayled, and on the 
“ fommet of the fayde pyller flode an image of the biynde god Cupice with his. 
* bowe and arrowes of love, redy, by his femyng, to ftryke the younge people to 
* love.” 


deleribed 


her, and drefied alike. hey wear On thei heads high biue 
caps, terminated by golden taffels, and fhaped like the tiara, with ae 

cimeters Dy thelr ides, and are lounding long trumpets, 
aanounce the neas approach of the Englith cavalcade. On the left a 
hand of thefe trumpeters are a variety of {petators, and among mea. 
them two gentlemen in deep converfation with each other. The eer | 
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defcribed as running from the neighbourhood of Ardres, and dif- 
charging itfelf into the ditch of Guines caftle. The guns of the 
‘caftleare reprefented as firing whilftthe King pafles. The advanced 
' part of the proceffion i is compofed of the King’s guard pf bill-meén, 
‘and their rear is brought up by feveral oftheir officers on horfe 
back. ‘Thefe are followed by three ratiks of men on foot, five in 
each rank, all of them uparmed 5’ or, to ufe the’ language of thofe 
times, being out of defenfible apparel. After them Are five of 
Wolfey’s domeftics on horfeback. The miiddlemdft is one of his 
chaplains, dreffed in a black gown, and bearing i in his right hand 
a crofs, the enfign of thecardinal’s legantine authority ; and on his 
left hand is another of the chaplains in a fcaflet gown, carrying 
the cardinal’s hat on a cufhion. The perfon on their right hand, 
as alfo he on their left, is dreffed in black, and both of them have 
a mafly gold chain hanging down from their fhoulders. On the 
right of all is another perfon dreffed in a white linen habit, not 
much unlikea modern furplice. Whether the three laft-menition- 
ed perfons here reprefented actually carried any enfigns of office 
is uncertain, as their backs. are turned to the {peftator. Poffibly 
the two in black with collars are defigned for the chamberlain and ) 
fteward of the houfhold to the .cardinal, .who is known to have 
imitated. royalty in all things. Thefe are fucceeded by two per- 
fons on horfeback, cloathed in orange-coloured gowns, and fup- 
ported on their right and left by .a mace-bearer dreffed in crimfon. 
Artgr.them march two others on horfeback, with black 
bonnets on their heads, and gold chains round their necks.. Thefe 
likewife are fupported on their right and left by a mace-Gearer 


dreffed in a fanguine-coloured habit [u}. 
Gentlemen, Sv, Borde bee he King 
-# Bithops alfo.” Hall's Chron. 
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of an ancient Piéture in Witidfor Cafile. 209 


'Tuew Sir Thomas Writhes, or Wriothefley garter king 
is mounted on a pyebald horfe, richly trapped and capatifoned ; 
Tuomas Grey, Marquis of Dorfet, bare-headed, carrying in 
his hand the fword of ftate in the theath, upright. . He is drefled 
in a gown of cloth of gold, over which is fufpended the collar of 
the order of the garter, and is mounted on 4 beautiful dun horfe, 
richly trapped and caparifoned. By the fide of his horfe ‘run a 
brace of milk white greyhounds, with collars round their necks. 
_ Ir feems fomewhat extraordinary, that the painter fhould in- 
_troduce thefe animals into a picture of fuch folemn ftate and tri- 
umph as that-we arenow defcribing ; and more particularly fo, 
when we confidet the confpicuous part of it which he hath-here. 
affigned to them, Although we may not be able to difcover his real 
motives for fuch condud, yet it is certain that they were placed 
here for fome: better reafon than merely that of ornamenting the 
picture. They might be intended to allude either to fome office 
held by the Marquis under the ctown ; to the king’s family, de- 
fcent ; or to fome other point of hiftory.. Anciently the grey- 
hound was uféed as afymbol of nobility; and as fuch: fist accom- 
panied, and then fucceeded, the hawk, which we fee placed on 
the fits of great perfonages, as repreferited in very ancient ftatues, 
and on feals, in the thirteenth and fourteenth .centuries [ y].. 
We likewife find the greyhound introduced im other pictures of 
ceremonials, as in that of Lewis de Bruges prefenting a book to 


VUL. 2. merge. 

Veedive de Sigillis Com: Fland, Mostfeucon, Mosuméné de ta Mon, 
Fran. Sandford, Spelmmaoni Afpilogia. 
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210 Sir Av Deferipsion 
Charles VII. of France, fitting on ‘his throne, and fur- 
rounded by hisnobility; and that of the court of Francisl, both 
of which are engraved by Montfaucon[z}. We alfo find them 
accompanying Harold in his embafly to the Duke of Normandy, 
in more places thanone, im the Bayeux tapeftry already mentioned. 
A greyhound Argent accolled Gules was the left fupporter of the 
arms of King Henry VI, which fupporter he bore in tight of his 
Elizabeth of York, who was defcended from the family 
of the Neviles, by Anne, her grandmother, the daoghter of 
Ralph Earl of Weftmorland, wife of Richard, Duke of York. 
Henry VIII, likewife, ax the beginning of his reign, bore his arms, 
fopported on the right fide by a red dragon, and on the left by a 
greyhound. Afterwards indeed he difcontinued the greyhound, 
aud fupported his thield on the dexter fide with one of the lions 
of England, and tran{poted the red dragon to the finifter fide of 
hiseftocheon. However, in his great feals, as well that made on 
his coming to the crown, as in that fabricated in the year 541, 
he had underneath his horfe 2 current, with ‘a collar 
aboat his neck, to thew Mis dettebt, by his mother Quten Bliza- 
beth, from the royal houfe of York [a} 

to return tothe picture. 

_ Maiquis 0f Dosict it Sallowed by Gu: 06 yeorien of 
the guard on foot, bearing the partizins on their thoulders. 
Their habit is fcarlet, guarded and lacedon the thirts' and fleeves 
with garter blue velvet {4} ; and on their breafts and backs is the 

{2] Monumens de ta Monarch. Fran. tom. IV. 

Sandford’s Geneslog. Hiftory.—As to this fymbolical greyhound, leimay 
not be for:ignto the purpofe to mention the large greyhound, a countermark, on Ed- 
ward ube Sisth’ fhoulder'on one of histhillings, "15, of Foikes’s co:ns. 

L. 

The gold lace intermixed with @riges of blue velvet, 

red asa trimming to their uniform until a long time after the reign of Heary 
Vill. when they were likewife allowed to wear the thoulder-beit. 

Tuen 
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come two of the King’s Henchmen, or 66 foot, the 
one bare-headed, theother with his bonnet on his h and both 
of them dreffed alike in crimfon jackets, embroidered. on. the back 
with the Union Rofe, between a greyhound anda dragon, Their 
breeches and the fleeves of their doublets are large, flathed, and 
drawn out in puffs of fine cambrick at every cut. The fleeves 
are alfo open on the back part, and their hofe and thoes,ate white. 

thereof runs a broad circlet or lacing, compofed of rubies, 
ralds, and other precious ftones, intermixed with pearls. 
coloured velvet [d]. From his fhoulders hangs a beautiful large 
clas, compotedot rabies sod baacesof earl 


"The courfer which his grace roade on was trapped ia a marveilow vefture 
wroughte, fette with anticke 
Chron. fol. txxvz. Du Bellai fays, it was 4 Spanith Genet. 

[4] “ His Grace was apparelled in a garment of clothe of filver, of dasnatke ribbed 
* with clothe of golde, fo thicke as mighte bee. The garment was large, and 
« plited very thicke, and canteled of very good intaile, of fuche thape and makyng 
that it was marveilous to behold,”—Hall, ibid. 

{¢] This is that inefimable great collar of ballaft Rubies, as it was called, which, 
By order of King Charles I, was fold beyond the feas by the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Holland.—See in Rymer’s Foedera, vol. XVIII. p. 2396. the warrant 
dire&ting the delivery of this Collar to thofe noblemen, which collar is there (aid 
to be of great value, and had long continued, as it were, in a continual defcent, 
for many years together, 

on feveral piétuees of Henry VIM, and on a medal of him in Evelyn. See 

Valpole’s Anecdotes of Painting in England, vol. II. p. 66, 

Ee2 and 
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212 Sir Av Defription 

and on his breaft is a rich jewel of St.. George, fufpended by a 
ribbon of the order. His boots are of yellow leather, and he hath 
a fmall whip in his right band. 

Ow the King’s left, but in aline parallel ia him, rides Car- 
dinal Wolfey, habited in a gown of violet-coloured velvet, and 
mounted upon a flately mule, harnefled with trappings, headftall, 
reins, aod a broad breaftpiece of black velvet embroidered with 
gold. His page, who is here. diftinguithed by having a cardi- 
nal’s red hat embroidered on the breaft of his doublet, is i 
before him bare-headed. On each fide of the King’s horfe are two 
other pages, the one walking at a {mall diftance behind the other. 
Three are bare-headed, but the fourth hath, his bonnet on. his 
head ; and all of them are in the fame livery, . Thefe are fup- 
ported on their right and left by nine yeomen of the guard, three 
in a rank, drefied in their uniform, and bearing their partizans 
fhouldered [ 

IMMEDIATELY after the King, follow four of the principal 
perfons of his court, riding abreaft. That on his right is Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, wearing the collar of the order of the 
garter, and mounted on a white horfe, richly caparifoned. Next 

to iim, on his left, is Henry Bourchier, Earl of Effex, who exe- 
cuted the office of Earl Marthal pro tempore. He is drefled in 
the collar of the order, and bears in his right hand a Glver rod 
tipp’d with enamel, being the badge of hisoffice. Next to him 
is an elderly perfon, with a longifh face, and a very forked 


‘beard, likewife wearing the collar of the order. The outermoft 


[/] ——“ attending on the kynges grace of England, was the maffer of the 
“ horfe, by mane Sir Henry Guylford, leadyng the kinges fpare horfe, the whiche 
** horfe was trapped in a mantellet front and backe piece, all of fine golde in fei- 
fers of devife, with taff; Iles on cord: les p:ndaunt. The fade'l was of the fame 
** fate and worke, fo was the heddeftall' and raynes.”—Hall’s Chron. The painter 
hath unluckily omitted to reprefent them in the prure. 
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of an ancient Pifture in Windfor Caftle. 253 
perfon toward the left, hath only a gold chain hanging down 
from his thoulders (g}. 

by. dtheer vows noblemen, fede in 
each row {4]. Amongft thofe in the firft row is.one with a long 
lank vifage, and a forked beard, reaching down almoft to the pit 
of his ftomach. His bonnet is ornamented with a ftring of pearls, 
and hath a white feather fpread on its brim. His doublet is fear- 
let, and the fleeves of his jacket, which are large and ‘full, -are 
white linen cioth. One of thofe in the fecond row is'certainly im- 
tended for Fither, Bithop of Rochefter. On the tight hand fide 
of thefe march fix:more ranks:of yeomen of the guard,» > 
riding in the cavaleade, are undoubtedly ‘portraits painted from 
the life, as in all probability many: other. figures nw this pi@ure 
likewife are. ‘That. im particular of King Hetiry is awery ftrong 
likenefs, high finifhed, and in no way infetior to the-celebrated 
head of that monarclwhich was painted by Holbein, and is now 
in the royal palace at Kenfington. Thofe of the Marquis of Dor- 
fet, Charles Brandon Duke of Suffolk, Henry Bourchier'Eart of 
Effex, aud Cardinal Wolfey, have the greateft and moft ftriking 
refemblance of their portraitsnow remainingin different collections, 
The ranks laft mentioned are followed by a great number of 
others compofed of the nobility and royal attendants.on horfeback, 
who are fucceeded by-a large party of billmien. Fhe rear of thefe 
is brought up by a very aumerous atid uninterrupted train of de- 
milances and others, who form a contivued line of march from 
the back of the parifh church of Guiies, and are reprefented as 
[eg] Quaere, if not George Nevil Lord Abergavenny, and George Talbot, Fas! 
of Shrewfbury, Lord Steward, who, as Hall hath it, *‘ rode with the king.” 
The Dukes, Marques, and Erles, attendance next to the Kiog,” 
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‘paling from thence theeugh the machet crow 


{pectators. 

fide of theditch, is a large group of viewing the 
cavalcade. Among re(peaable grey beaded man, with a 
remarkable long wivite beard, dredied in a fearlet uniform, laced 
breaft. He helds his bonnet in. his.ight hand, which, as well as 
ou whom: he looks with an air and countenance exprecfiive of 
greateft pleafure and aftonifhment. This figure is much. 
highly finithed than that of any other perfan placed near him. 
From which ecumftance, and the fingularity of his habit, ig may 
reafonably be inferred, that the paiuter defigned it for the portrait 
of cho well 
known and refpeGed. 

lx the back of-the middle in 
the place of the interview, seprefented as a {pacious circular plain, 
fitvated on the fummit of an elevation between the town of 
Guines and the road leading from thence to the vale of Arden or 
Andres. !t appears to be marked out by white camp colours or 

and furrounded by a great number of demi-lances, and 

other guards and attendants of both nations on horfeback, facing 

towards its center {4}. Within the area of this plain, and at a 

confiderable diftance from the camp colours, is a circular lime of 

round tentsand fquare pavilions placed alternately, and communi- 

cating with each other. The coverings/and-cartains of thefe tents 

and pavilions are painted green and white, being the favourite co- 

* [i] When the King came to the bank of Ardern, then every gentleman, as they 


rode, took his place, and flood fill, fide by fide, their regard or face towards the 
vale, Hall. 
rs 
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to his defcent from Osdwatlader [4). $a the oF thdle 
and pavilions is pitched a large fingletent, covered with cloth of 
gold, flowered with red, and dined with blue velvet, powdered 
with Fleurs de Lys. “On gold or gilt figate of St, 
George trampling onthe dtagem, ‘Phe curtains are thrown back, 
and dricover the twomenarchs Heary and Francis alone, anid 
the furrounding figures, and are fo! highly ‘finithed, that the res 
fomblance of each is: perfedtiy well exprefied. Before the front 
of this tent ftand feveral attendants, as.alfo the: mafters of the 
horfe to the two holding the courfer of his fove- 
reign that of King whitey and:that'ef Francie dum, 
and hie diligence ip the ‘molt 
ftances that happened: othe, eccafion’ which. gave fubject ‘te 
his picture, is not Jefs remarkable here than in the other parts. 
of his.performance, . By Welfey’s! regulations for the interview, 
Henry was to.go.half amile out of Guines,--but fill 
within its territories. According to the feale of the piéture, the 
place of interview. ftands therein. exaGly at that diftance from 
Goines. In our painting’it is reprefented as on tifing ground, 


St. Paul, as @ trophy of his vidtory. tn commemoration whereof he ipftituted the 
‘office of Rouge Dragon Purfeivant. The likebantier is om his tomb in Weltiminiicr 
Abbey. 

Plorénge fas, that the Cardinal and the Chancellor Du Prat were in the 
But the Englith Hiftorigus agree, that the wo Kings were shone, 
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216 _ Sir Defeription 
that village is thewn. In. the Chorographical Map of the govern- 
uch an eminence extending itfelf from the morafs on the north 
to the Bois de Guines is laid down at about fix hundred toifes 
fouth-eatt of Guines [m}, In the fame Map the town of Ardres is 
de{cribed as fituate on the brow of a fenall rife three leagues fouth- 
eaft of Guines; and in the picture it is reprefented in the like 
fituation, and at the fame diftance,. All the camp colours being 
white, fome perfons, from a {uppofed improbability of the Englith 
monarch’s fuffering the place of interview to be entirely marked 
out tinéture folely and notorioufly ufed by the 
French, may be inclimed tothiok, that this isa blunder committed 
by the painter. But this,- inftead of being an error, | is a further 
inftance, of the, paimter’s accuracy. By Cardinal Wolfey’s award, 
commifiioners of the onc.and the other party were appointed to 
afign and maskiout the place of interview. Thefecommiffioners 
having accordingly met, and, made choice of a proper fpot, the 
rogthod of marking it out; by fetting!up cap colours, was not 
oply obvious, but becaine neteflary, and more particularly fo for 
the guidance.of thofe who bad-the care of the common tents, 
none of which were tobe dreffed within the boundary of the place 
of interview, ‘To'this endy' Richard Gibfon, one of the Englith 
comm iffioners; King Henry’s command, fet up four pennons, 
paned white! and green} that: time the 'titi@ures‘ufed by the 
Enghith. "Dhie gave fo great “an ‘offenet to’ Motifiéut Chiatilion, ' 
one of the principal Perfons i in the French court, that, as Hall 
expreffes it [n], "he, in'a rigorous and cruel manner, threw them 
down; whereupon high, words enfued between him and Gib- 
fon, which was nearly of very ferious confequences, 


9 gfl iol! 
See the of Lefcbote’s de la Ville de Calais. 
{#). Fol. rxxix. 
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of an ancient Piéture in Windsor Cafile, 
However, the Earl of Effex, then temporary.Earl, Marthal, in- 
terfering, the difpute was ended ; and, at his commandment, fays 
Hall, the wrong done to the Englith was patiently fuflered, and 
the white, or French colours, were left ftanding by themfelves{o]. _ 
_At the top of the picture, towards the left, is a flight view.of 
the town of Ardres, from whence Francis and his train iflued [9]. 
The whole length of the valley between that town and the place 
of interview appears to be filled with French foldiery compleatly ~ 
armed; whilft, on the other hand, there are not any Englith 
troops reprefented as marching from Guines ; the whole body of 
Henry’s train being drawn up on one fide of the place of interview. 
The painter, by thus fhewing the number of French foldierstobe — 
greater than that of the Englith, evidently alludes to the doubt 
which, during King Henry’s march, was raifed, as our hiftorians — 
{p] The town of Ardres ftands within the Comté of Guines, and is about three 
leagues fouth-caft from Calais. It was originally founded in the year 1069, by 
Arnold de Salve, who, having married to his firft wife Adella de Salvefle os Sal-— 


® 


vafle, Lady of Ardres, and widow of Herebert de Fiennes, pulled down her caftle of — 


Salvaffe, and removing the materials into the plain of Ardres, there built a fortrefs 
for himfelf, aud feveral houfes, in order to invite inhabitants to make a fettlement 
at that place. After his wife’s death, by permiffion of his Lord Paramount, the 
Count de Guines, he granted feveral franchifes to the new -comers, built the parifh— 
church, and founded therein fix fecular canons. In 1093, he walled round and = 
fortified the town; and ereéted within it a magnificent caftle, in form of a laby- 
rinth, which is fully defcribed by Lambert de Ardres, in his Hiftory of that place. 
By the treaty of Bretigny, in 1360, this town, together with the whole Comte of 
Gaines, was ceded by John King of France to Edward Lil, King of Englaud. in 
1377; it was befieged and taken by the French. In 1922, it wastakem by the | 
Flemings, and retaken by the Englith. And in 1562, the town{men obtained a 
confirmation of all privileges and franchifes theretofore granted to them by the 
Counts, their ancient Lords. Since that time it hath conftantly belonged to the 
French, is well fortified, and is one of their chief places of defence on the fron- 
tiers next Flanders. Duchefne’s Hittoire de la Maifon de Guines, p. 80, 88, &c. 
Lefebure, Hiftoige de fa Ville de Calais, tom. Il. p. 351. ~ 
Vor. III. Ff affure 
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affure: us, by feveral of his attendants, whether he fhould pro-- 
ceed or not. For Nevil, Lord Abergavenny, having been im the 
French quarters, and fufpeéting Francis of treachery came haftily 
to Kifg Henry, and bid hiny be awate ; for the French party was 
double as many as that of the Englith. This intelligence ftag- 
gered the King’s refolutions, unt#l the Earl of Shrewfbury, Lord 
Steward, faid, ** I myfelf have been there; and the Frenchmen be: 
more im fear of you and your fabje@s, than your fubjects be of: 
them; therefore, if I was worthy to give you council, your grace. 
fhould march forward.” Whereupon the King immediately re-- 
plied, «* So we intend, my Lord;’” and immediately went on. 

SomewsaT lower down in the piéture, and nearer to Guiaes* 
than the place of interview, is a group of tents, covered with: 
linen cloth, fome:paned green and white, and others red and 
white. Thefe are defigned to reprefent the tents which, Halland 
the. Marefchal de Florenge tell us, were pitched near. the rivulet 
which runs to the gate of Guines, forthe lodging of fuch ofthe- 
Englith train as could not be accommodated within the town, on 
account of the fmallnefs of that place [g]. ' 

Oma rifing ground, between the. lait. mentioned.tents and the 
back fremt of the temporary palace, ftands a large and fumptu- 
ous pavilion, compofed of one long and two round tents, the 
whole covered with cloth of gold, flowered with black. On the 
finyall of each of the round tents is a vane, charged with rhe. 
amms of France and England, quarterly. This is that grand pa- 
vion, where Henry and Katherine frequently entertained. 
dinner the French King Queen, ous ths 
attendaat on each court, At a {mall diftance from 


[¢] ** For that the town of Guines was little ; and; that all the noblemen might” 
not there be lodged, they fet 
** hundred fandry lodgings, which was good fight.” Hall. 
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is & view of the culinary offices fet up on the plaia, and ufed 
for preparing thofe famptuous banquets. They confilt of a large 
group of ovens, at which fundry bakers are bufied; and two fpa- 
cious tents, the fronts of both which are thrown open, and thew 
the one made ufe of as a boiling office, and the other deftined 
for roafting the meats: in which fervices feveral cooks appear to 
be employed. From thefe kitchens fourteen yeomen of the guard, 
each carrying a covered dith, are going towards the royal pavi- 
Steward of the houtheld, bearing his white ftaff, attended by 2 
gentleman, wearing a fath, which hangs down from his right 
thoulder to the middle of his left thigh, where it is tied in anele- 
to the ovens ftands a cabaret, at the door whereof divers 
perfons are drinking. Aod at a little diftance from it is a lady, 
with gold. he is preceded by a groom, and followed by two 
other ladies, and a man fervant. The lady im che lieter turns her 
face out of the window, and feems to be tallcing to a page, who 
appears extremely obfeqaious and attentive to her. Juft behind 
the page is another lady matked, and on horfeback, attended by a 
female fervant. ‘Thefe ladies feem to be perfousof great dignity 5 
the in the litter may be one of the Queens coming incognito, to 
view the.culinary and other offices 
Bewearu thefe, and im a line with the temporary palace, is 

pitched an open circular tent of white cloth, embroidered with 
blue tracery, over which is an Union Roft, and a Fleur de Lys. 

The curtains of this tent are thrown open, and difeover a mag- 
nificent fideboaed of plate, and a table {pread. At the upper end 
of this table fits an elderly gentleman ; on one fide isa lady, and — 
at the lower end another gentleman. They are partaking of a 
regaft 
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270 ‘Sir Josern Ayxorre’s Defeription 
repaft, which is ferved up by feveral attendants. ‘This tent, by 
its vicinity to the temporary palace, and the culinary offices, by 
the appearance of the guefts, and the magnificence of the fide- 
board, was, ‘in all likelihood, thas of the ‘Lord Steward of the 
houthold. 

In the adjacent fields, and at a finall diftance bebiind this laft- 


‘mentioned tent, are pitched feveral others, defigned for the ufe of 


cloth. 

It hath been before obferved, that, as foon as the interview 
was agreed on, and the time fixed for that folemnity, Orleans, 
king at arms for France, came to the court of England, and there 
made a proclamation, that the King of England and the French 
King, in 2 camp between Ardres and Guines, with eighteen aids, 
in June next enfuing, thould abide all comers, being gentlemen, 
at the tilt, tournay, and barriers; and that the like proclamation 
was by Clarenceux, king at arms of England, made in the courts 
of France and Burgundy, and in other courts in Germany and 
Iraly. Our painter therefore, in order that no one circumftance, 
contributing either to the fplendor or honour of this interview, 
might efcape memory, in the back ground, and at the extremity. 
ots the left hand fide of this pifture, hath given a view of the lifta 
or camp which was fet apart for the performance of the juftsiand 
feats of arms appointed to be held on that oceafion,; and,-abcerd- 


- ing to Mall's account, containing within their area a {pace of rine 


hundred feet in length, and three hundred and twenty ‘fect im 
breadch [7]. On the. left fide of thefe lifts is a fcaffold, or long 


gallery, for the reception of the royal perfonages and their at+ 
rendants; and the whole, except the entrance, is fenced with a 


‘fa Fol. Lasix. 
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and others on herfeback, completely-armed [r]. The entrance 
into the lifts is guarded on one fide by French-foldiers, cloathed 
in a blue and yellow uniform, with a falamander, the badge of 
Francis I [s}, embroidered thereon. And on: the other fide 
it is kept by the Englith yeomen of the guard; holilirig their 
-partizans in their hands. On a rife at the left hand eornér of 
thefe lifts, and clofe to the gallery end, ftands a large artificial tree 
of bonour. ‘The trunk of this tree is wrapped round with a man- 
tle of red velvet, embroidered with gold; and upon its branches, 
agreeable to the practice at the time of thofe romantic exercifes, 
hang the thields of arms of the two challengers, thofe of their 
refpective aids, and the tables of the challenges. Under them are 
the thields of arms, and fubfcciptions of the feveral anfwers. 
‘This tree, as we are informed by Hiftorians, being thirty-four feet 
in height, {preading one hundred and twenty-nine feet, and from 


Du Bellai fays, the lifts hada bartier on the fide the French King. 
other on that sith archers and of Henry’ guard 
King’s fide of the F rénch King’s goards,' his 

* toa tha thie] tata 

end of his fourth volume of Monumens de la Monarchie Frangoife ; 


the relation 6f the French writers of his time, but by 4. figure of it, which we 
feveral pieces of whic deferibed in Le des Monnoies de 
France, par le Ullave. Daniel re les 
ot extingus, was by Francis. raved 
the meaning whareof is, “1 itourith ‘the good, extinguith the guilty.” 
boificry, 
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boilers Repbercy; the bailge of Francis I, arid ofthe Aw 
bepine, or Hawthera, Henry's badge, artificially twined and 
twifted together, as emblematical bath of the myutual love and 
friendthip then fyubfiing between the two monarchs ; aad.of their 
union as challengers in the feveral exercifes of arms then to be 
performed [4], We are ata lofg todifcover the reafan and accar 
lion of Brancis’s affuming the Refpberry for his badge ; but it is 
well known, that Heary chofe the Hew+barn as his cogni 

in imitation his father Heary Vil, who bore the fame, inclo+ 
fing a crown, in allufion te his being crowned in Bosworth field 
with the diademof Richard HI, which, neck 
there concealed in a Hawthorn buth fu}. 

Iw the gallery ftand the two Kings; Francis on the right hand, 
and Henry on the left: and, at fome diftance from them, are the 
two reigning Queens, attended by the ladies of their refpective 
courts, reprefented as fpectators of the jufts. The front of that 
part of the gallery appropriated for the reception of Henry and 
Francis is covered with a carpet of cloth of gold, and the railbefore 
the Queen’s is/hung with rich tapeftry. Within the area.are two 
combatants armed cap-a-pe, meunted on horfes, richly bafed and 


[t] The leaves of this artificial tree are faid to have been made of green pear 
the branches, boughs, and withered leaves, of cloth of gold, and the flowers 
fruits of filver and Venice gold. In this manner they undoubtedly were reprefented 
by the painter ; but the foliage and branches, as alfo molt of the thields of arms, 
have been miferably defaced by the untkilfulnefs of fome perfon formerly entrufted 
with the cleaning of the pifture, fo that little more than their out-lines remain. 

[%] Sandford’s 

‘[{*] Larrey, in his Hiftory, tom. Il. p. 1 that on the rath day of 
interview the ¢wo Kings entered the lifts, 
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of an ancient Piélure Windfor Caftle. 223 
~paking up the af whith by the low of 
asms,. he was.entitied as his fee 

_ Ne to the hfts is another Group of tents, but 
rons as the former, they being the tents iw which the coma tant 
conflic. . 


apptar soibe eden Guiece and 
and are fo placed by the painter, in firntt conformity tothe award 
made by Welfey im regard thereto fz}. As the upper part of the 
back groundeéf this piéture, towards the left hand, gives a bird’s- | 
eye view of the town of Ardses, from whence the French caval-. 
cade is proeeedmg.to the place of mterview, :fo the remainder is 
employed in exhibiting a diftant view of the adjacent’ country. 
Here again the painter hath given freth and circumfantial proofs 
of his correQuefs. and fidelity. The whole landikep, independent 
of its being enriched with a varicty of figures, farm houtes, mills, 
cottages, woods, cattle, theep, fowls, all of theny finifhed as 
highly as if they were the principals of the piece, exhibits, and. 
inthe mow corre& manner diftinguithes, the high from ‘the low 
each plot of land, and deferibes che real farface of the countryin- 


of them broke feveral fpears, but without its being poffible to determine which of 


them had the advantage. Our hiftorians do not mehtion this citcumftance ; but 
there is, at Lord’ Montague’s, at Cowdry, in Suffex, a {mall pi@ure, exquifitely 
well painted, in witich Henry and raricis, eachfin compleat arnfour, witli their - 


regal crowns om their helmets, and mounted on’ horfes fully harneffed, are 


préfepted at the tilt’ with each other... 
y]_Modii Pande@ae T riumphales, Honor Civil snd Miliary, Trainé 
de Chevalerie. Da vrai Theatre d’Honn. et de Chev. &c 


eongreffus fiat et ftrenuitatis experimentam capictur, depetabitus inter Ardres et 
_deputandos affignandos. _Rymer's Foedera, 


vol. xtv.. 
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cluded in it in f true a manner, that the whole painting may as 
properly be ftyled a picturefque map as an hiftorical picture. Of 
this every man will be convinced, who is either acquainted with — 
that part of Picardy, or will’be at thepaimste compare the Wind- | 
for picture with the Chevalier de Beaurain’s before-mentioned 
Chorographical Map of the Government of Calais, wherein that. 
excellent geographer hath given the elevation, declination, form, 
circumftances, and apparent f{uperficies, of every piece of ground 
within its limits, in a manner fo exaély correfpondent with the - 
painting, as plainly demonftrates eur painter’s accuracy 5. at the 
fame time that it thews, that little or no alteration hath -been » 
made in the face of that part of the country nce the seign of 
Henry VIII. 

Tue horizon in this picture is fo remarkably high, that it can- N 
not efcape the notice.of any, even the moft tranfient, infpeftor. | 
To this, in all likelihood, the painter was neceflarily compelled, 
in order that be might the better introduce that one variety of 
iubjeéts of which it is compofed. | 

Tu Marefchal de Florenge mentions a circumftance, which, 
“if true, muft have been very extraordinary [2]. He fays, that on 
the 27th day of June, the laft of the interview, whilft the two 
monarchs were hearing mafs performed pontifically by the Car- 
dinal of York, in a chapel erected within the lifts, a rocket, in 
form of an artificial dragon, four toifes in length and feemingly 
full of fire, was thrown up in the neighbourhood of Ardres, 
and with a velocity equal to that of a man running on foot, in 
an undulating courfe at the height of two hundred yards, paffed 
from thence over the chapel, and fo on to Guines, where it 
burft. The abfurdity of almoft every part of this ftory is how- — 
ever fo glaring, that little or no credit can be given to it, . ie 


[2] Monumens de la Monarchie Franceife, tom. IV. 
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of an Pidlure in Windfor Caftle. 225 
one, who is acquainted with the. pyrotecnic art, cam fuppofe it 
capable of continuing a piece of fire-work through fo great a dif- 
tamce as that between Ardres and Guines, The only principle 
which fire-works can be conducted in an horizontal direc, 
tion, is that of a line rocket ; and it would be ridiculous to ima- 
gine, that a line, three leagues in length, the diftance between 
Ardres and Guines, could be either drawn tight enough for fuch 
purpofe, or fupported at fo great a height. Further, were it grant- 
ed, that ali this might be done, the quantity of gunpowder and 
other combuftible matter neceffary for driving on fo large a body 
as this dragon is faid to have had, and to keep it burning during 
the time of its progrefs, muft be of fo great a weight, asto break 
down any conductor upon which it could be placed. . The total 
filence, as to this fiery dragon, of all other writers, as well 
French as Englith, who give an account of the interview, is a 
further argument, wasany fuch neceflary, of the falfity of the Mare- 
{chal's affertion. The utmoft that can reafonbly be fuppofed on 
this head is, that fome large fire-work, in the form of a dragon, 
or falamander, was, on the 27th of June, played off near Ardres, 
by order of Francis, either in compliment to King Henry, or to 
announce to the public the folemn purpofe for which thefe mo- 
narchs were then met, 

I snovLp vot have taken notice of this paflage in Florenge’s 
‘Memoirs, had there not been the figure of a dragon, reprefented 
towards the top of the pi€ture now under confideration, as flying 
in the air, and hovering over the Englith cavalcade, as it is 
paffing under the walls of Guines caftle, and which figure fome 
perfons may conceive was there introduced to note and perpetuate 
the remembrance of the fire-work before-mentioned, and as an 
evidence of its having actually been exhibited. Had this really 
been the ca(e, the pofition of the dragon muft have been reverfed 
from that which the painter hath given to it. Its head would have 
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been towards Guines, and its tail towards Ardres, fromm Whence 
Florenge fays it came ; whereas the dragon ‘in our pidture’ is 
reprefented with its head pointed towards Ardres, and feems ho- 
vering, as if attendant upon Henry in his match from Gutues to 
the place of interview. It may be conjeftured, with a much 
greater air of probability, that the painter, defirous of thewing 
every token of refpect and honour to the Englifh Monarch, here 
introduced this dragon volant, in allufion to King Henry’s boafted 
defcent from the Britifh King Cadwallader, upon which defcent 
the family of Tador always valued itfelf. Our more ancient Kings 
had a like fondnefs for exhibiting the badge or figure of a dragon. 
Henry Ill, in the 28th year of his reign, commanded Edward 
Fitz-Odo to make a dragon, in manner of a ftandard or enfign, of 
red famit, to be embroidered with gold, and his tongue to appear 
as though continually moving, and his eyes of fapphire, or other 
ftones, agreeableto him, tobe placed in the Abbey Church of Weft- 
minfter, againft his, the King’s, coming icone And in the 
family picture of King Henry V, which was altar-piece of 


-the chapel in his palace of Shene, is a dragon fiying in the air. 


The picture we have been defcribing, which is five feet fix in- 
ches high, by eleven feet three inches in width, hath generally 
been afcribed to the pencil of Hans Holbein ; and in the lift of the 
King’s pictures at Windfor, depofited in the Lord Chamberlain’s 
office, is faid to have been painted by him. This however iscertain- 
ly a miftake. Holbein did not arrive in England till near fix years 
after the time of the interview, a period too late for him to be fup- 
poled engaged in painting this record of Henry’s magnificence, for 
the finifhing of which performance that monarch could not but 
be extremely anxious. Should it be urged, that, although Holbein 

did not vifit Englandtill long after the interview, yetthat he might 


[#} Ror. Clauf. de eodem anno. Dart’s Antiq. of Weftm. Abbey, vol. I. p. 26. 
have 
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of an ancient Pitture in Windfor Caftle. 227 
have been prefent at that folemnity , and there have painted, or at ae 
leaft made fketches for painting, this piece ; it thay juftly be an- ey 
{wered, that the great number of excellent Englith portraits intro- coal 
duced into the piéture, and the exa aud accurate reprefentation 
therein of every component part of its fubjects, renders fuch a 
fuppofition inadmiffable. Add thereto, that the ftyle, colouring, 
and manner.of painting, obferwable, 4a, the, picture, widely, if not. 
totally, differ from thote.of Walpole, who barely 
mentions this pidture, fays, that it is commonly fuppofed to be by ae 
painted by Holbein, but is beneath his excellence fc}. ht ru 
In the fame soom with it, is.an excellent picture of Henry 
VILI. and bis family, -not taken notice.of by Mr. Walpole, but 
evidently painted by fame hand, and afcribed to Holbein, not 
only in the Lord Chamberlain’s liftiof thee Windfor pictures, but. 
alfo in the catalogue of thofe of King Charles,the Firft, printed Mast 
fome years fince by Bathoe. A careful examination of thefe two Bhat 
pieces may pehaps fatisfy an obferver, that,.if Halbein had painted, 
them, they would not be derogations from his reputation. Henry Naga 
employed feveral painters befides. Malbein. We are told, that 
Anthony. Toto, Jesome! di T'nevift, (i\Quintin Matfis, Johannes 


Corvus, Gerard: Lake Hotmeband,, Bartholomew Penne, and. 
others, were in hisifervice,. One of thefe [7], as Vertue obferves, 
might be the paioteriof this intetview.. The name of the painter 
however, could i: pofitively he afcertained, is_quite tmasaterial, 
as the intrinGe merit of the picce alone. demands our attention. 
_lp may not be improper in: this:placeto obferve, that the head 
of + King Henry VHI. appears twhave been cut out of this picture, 
andto have been afterwards reftéred. this ; ager 
{¢] Anecdotes of Painting in Engtand, dol. 
There Were in being, at this very tine, the fi owing painters, viz. 
Peter, of Pervgia Lewis Signopelli of Cortona Leonardi de Vinci, and Andr-a de 
Sarto, of Florence ; Derick of Harleem, and Roger of Bruffels, Why might not 


one of thefe have been «mployed on this occafion? for fome of them, it is very pro- 
Bab‘c, were prefent at fo extraordinary an exhibition. W. N. 
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the death of King Charles J, a French agent cxpreffed his defire of 

purchafing this pi€ture from the commiffioners appointed by the 
parliament for the fale of the then late King’s goods. Philip, Earl: 
of Pembroke, who was a great admiret and a moft excellent judge 
of painting, and confidered this valuable picture as an honourable 
piece of furniture in an Englith palace, came privately into the 
royal apartments, cut out that part of the picture where King 

Henry’s head was painted, and, putting it into his pocket-book, 

retired unnoticed. The French agent, finding the picture muti- 
lated, and that in fo material a part, declined all further thoughts 

of purchafing it, By this means it remained in the palace till 

Cromwell, becoming poffefled of the fole power, put a ftop to any 

further difperfion of the royal colle&tion. After the Reftoration, 

the then Earl of Pembroke delivered the mutilated piece to King 

Charles II. who immediately ordered it to be reftored to its place. 

By looking at the piéture fideway againft the light, the infertion 

of the piece is very vifible. 


Ir would be unpardonable to clofe this differtation without duly 
acknowledging the great civility and kind endeavoursof the Count 
de Guines, Ambaflador of France at this Court, on the occafion of 
its being drawn up. The interview between King Henry VIII, 
and Francis 1, being confidered as a remarkable and interefting 
circumftance in the F rench Annals ,as well as in thofe of England, 
it was imagined, fome painting or fculpture thereof, exclufive of 
the bafs-relievos at Rouen, might be preferved fomewhere in 
France; as alfo that one or other of the libraries of that kingdom 
might contain fome hitherto inedited defcription or account of that 
triumph; or at leaft furnith materials for the further elucidation of 
the Windfor pifture. With this view feveral queries were drawn 
up, and put into the hands of the Count de Guines, with a re- 
queft, that he would communicate them to fome of his learned 

countrymen, 
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of an ancient PiGure in Wiodfor Caftle. 229 
countrymen, and procure fuch anfwers thereto, as their refearches 
might enable them to give. The count in the moft obliging man- 
ner undertook the tafk; and the anfwers which he received to 
thofe queries fully demonftrated the attention paid by that Noble- 
man to the fulfilling his promife, as well as the diligence exerted 
by feveral of his friends in compliance with his direCtions ; but at 
the fame time they gave the ftrongeft affurance, that the Rouen 
carvings were the only monaments of the interview remaining io 
France ; and that no written memorials relative thereto, except 
fuch as have been printed, are to be found either in the public 
or private libsaries of that kingdom. — 
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Read at Soctery of AwtrQuanizs, 
HE firlt of thefe infcriptions, which is 


XXV. Ob/ferwations on the Inferiptions upon three an- 
cient Marbles {a}, faid to bave been brought from 
Smyrna. and now in the Britith Mufeum. In a> 
Letter from Thomas Tyrwhitt, Efg; to Matthew 

Duane, E/y: Communicated by Mr. Duane. ts 


: 
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IIASA MATPOAMPOT AAOAIKIAA, 
_** has been publifhed by Montfaucon, “Suppl. T. v. p. 25. and is 
5 ‘thus franflated by him: Populus Ifadem Metrodori filiam Lao- 
| dicenam hoc monumento donavit. He fuppofes, that the words 
O AHMOSE, encircled by a crown of laurel, fignify that’ the 
monument was erected at the public expence ; but they pr obably 


[a] Thefe marbles, which have fince been engraved by order of the Society, 
Pi, XI. were purchafed by Mr. Duane and Mr. Tyrwhitt, at an auétion in Lon- 
don, in June 1772, and were prefenied by them to the Mufeum. Several other 
marbles with inicriptions (chiefly Latin) were fold at the fame audtion ; and it 
were to be withed, for the improvement of this branch of Literature, that they were 
lodged in the fame public repofitory, or at leaft that the poffeflors would favour 
the Society and the world with exaQ copies of them. 
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ToMNH TKAIR MIT PIM OY < KANE 

IANONTIANOY 

K Al BOYAcMEMETATS 

, KAMAPAN PHAENAE EPONAN 0} SEEIAEMNAPA 


MOAI N RAD: KAIPETE 


ANEPA TH PAAHovT EPMATE XONTABIOY 
AtAEO.NYX! AALY PEAEZATOKOAPOL 
No OL TH NEYNALENELE A: DION 
MNHMAGAPO$ MEN PAP ATPHXHANATAPT ON 
} YNEVNET! 
SEINELYAAE! LA LAHMoKAE OF VIEAKAIPES 
OKAEALT ABAABE EIXNOLEXON 
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Obfervations on Three Greek Inferiptions, 231 
mean no more than that the deceafed had, upon fome occafion 
or other, had a crown voted to her by the people. They cer- 
tainly mean no more upon the following monument, where the 
infcription teftifies that the monument was erected at the ex- 
pence of the family, and not of the public. 


© AHMOZ 


ASHMOKAHN AHMOKAHN 
(Sc) 
AHMOKAHOTE AM®IAOXOT 


TON IIINTTON KATA ITANTA KAIEZOXON EN MOAIHTAIZ 
ANEPA PHPAAHOT TEPMAT EXONTA BIOT 
AIAEQ NYXIOIO MEAAE TMEAEZATO KOANOS 
ETZEBEQN @ OXIHN EYNAZEN EE KAIZIHN 
MNHMAA AIIO@@IMENOIO MAPA TPHXHAN ATAPIION 
TOYTO MAIS KEANHI TEYSE ETN EYNETIAI 
EEINE ETA AEIZAE AHMOKAEOE TIEA XAIPEIN 
AHMOKAEA ETEIXOIZ ABAABEE IXNOE EXON. 


which may be thus tranflated : 


Populus Populus 
Democlem Democlem 
Democlis (Coronat) Ampbilochi (Coronat) 
4 Prudentem 
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232 Mr. Tr await t's Obfervations on 
Prudentem in omnibus & eminentem inter cives 
Virum, longaevae terminos tenentem vitae, 
Inferni objeuri niger fufeepit fous, 
Et piorum facrd recumbere-feeit in fede. 
Monumentum autem defunGi juxta afperam viam 
Hoc filius venerandd frruxit cum uxore. 
Hofpes, tu vero, cum jufferis falvere [5] Demociis flium 
D:moclem, pergas ineffenfum grefum fervans. 


This infcription too has been publithed by Mentfaucon, in the 
place above mentioned, from the papers of Tougnefort and of 
the Chevalier de Camilli. However he has not given the true 
reading of the laft line. Inftead of —AHMOKAEA ETEIXOIZ— 
he has printed —AHMOKAEOTE TYXOIZ—of which (not to 
mention the falfe quantity) it is impoffible to make any fenfe. 
The reading of the marble is plainly as I have tranfcribed it. 
Tue explanation which Montfaucon has thought fit to give of 
this infcription is as follows: ** Cette infcription eft 4 Smyrne. 
*« Cette ville voulut honorer deux hommes de meme nom, ap- 
«« pellés tous deux Democlés ; l'un fils de Democlés, & l'autre 
«¢ d’Amphiloque. C’étoient apparemment deux hommes d’un 
«* égal merite : & comme ils portoient tous deux le méme nom, 
«Ja ville gus fit leur tombeau @ frais communs, mit leurs noms a 


¥ 7. cum jufferis falvere. The literal tranflation would be—cum cecineris 


faivere. The expreffion is a very fing.lar one, and fcarcely to be illuftrated by 


any other exaétly fimilar. It may, perhaps, in fome meafure be accounted for, 
by fuppofing that this falutation of the deceafed was ufually performed in a kind 
of chant, approaching to that modulation of the voice which is called finging. 
Ry a like abufe of the fame word Poets and Prophets are commonly faid aude, 
and canere ; not becaufe their poems or oracles were really fung, but becaufe they 
were generally pronounced with greater varieties of time and tone, than can be 
admitted within the compafs of what Ariftotle [Poet. c. 4.] calls ta» Aodinxy 
appoviav—the modulation of difcourfe. 
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* cété l'un de I’autre ; & au deflous huit vers élegiaques, qui fe 
** pouvoient également appliquer 4 l'un & a l’autre Democlés, 
** & qui fembjent pourtant fe devoir appliquer plus particu- 
* lierement a celui de qui le pere avoit le méme nom.” But I 
think it is very plain from ver. 5, 6, of the in{cription, that this 
monument was erected, not by the city of Smyrna, but by the fon 
of the deceafed, together with the wife, either of himfelf or of 
the deceafed ; for the original is capable of either fenfe; and it 
is as plain, from the whole tenor of the eight elegiac verfes, 
that they fpeak fingly of one Democles, the fon of Democles, 
and, as I fuppofe, the grandfon of Amphilochus.. This fuppofi- 
tion, I think, will help us to account for the twocrowns. It 
is not improbable that Democles the father might have received 
a crown, by a vote of the people, as Democles the fon did after 
him; and in that cafe it was very natural for the builder of this 
monument to record the honours of his grandfather, as well as 
thofe of his father, upon the tomb-{tone of the latter. ‘ 


Il. 


AAEZANAPOL AAEZANAPOY BEIOTNIE[TE 

KAI NEIKOMHAETE EATTQ KATEZKETAZ[E 

TO MNHMEION. KAI TH MHTPI MOY KAI TH ZEMBIQ 
®1AIMIA MONTIANOT 

KAI BOYAOME META TO TE@HNAI HMAE THN 

KAMAPAN MHAENA ETEPON ANOIGE. EIAE APA 

TATTA MOIHZE! ANTE! EIL TON SIZKON BO 

KAI EI THN MOAIN # ABO: XAIPETE. 
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Alexander Alexandri filius, Bithynienfis 
et Nicomedienfis, vivus fibi conflruxit 
hoc fepulchram. Et matri meae et axori 
Philipiae Pontiani filiae. 
Es volo, pofiguam nos illati fuertmus in 
cameram, neminem alium aperire. Si quis vero praeter 
hoc fecerit dabit fifco denarios bis mille quingentos, 
et civitali denarios bis mille quingentos. Valete. 


The fourth line, containing the name of the wife, feems to have 
been inferted after the-reft was engraved, and T am not quite 
certain that'l have read it right. Philipt is a ftrange name. 

Ir may be thought, perhaps, that inftcad of —EATTQ KA- 
TEIKETALDE—in |. 2. we fhould tead—EMATTOQ KATEE- 
KETALA.—The confiruction would certainly ‘be more gram- 
matical ; but I find another imfcription from Smyrna, publithed 
by Montfaucon, [T. v. p. 39.] in which there is exactly the fame 
difregard of Syntax as inthis. te 
mas MOT remvas. x. A- 

I cannot find that this infeription has ever been publithed. 


The ufe of Bwrous for Buropen, of avate would 
lead us to guefs that it was of no very remote antiquity, as well 
as the conitant omiffion of the . at the end of the dative cafes--- 
orp The form of the is very particular, 
and different from any of thofe which Montfaucon has colleéted. 


in his Palaeographia Graeca. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
Since the above was written, I have met with a paflage in + ns 
Apollonii Lexicon Homericum, (lately publithed at Paris by Monf. “ia 
de Villoifon) which, I think, makes it probable that aside, a et: 
canere, was not unfrequently ufed for aeyen, dicere, though the mane 
inftances are not come down to us. The material part of the ‘ ae 
paflage is this: 
AEIAE. cane, celebra.—_—quidam vero tranftulerent dictionem 
ad fignificandum dicere. 
He afterwards gives the foll inftance ; not fiom 6p, wintid 
(as the learned editor seseadeor ta but from an anonymous author, | He 
who is fpeaking of ZEfop, and whomt, from the metre of this poate 
fragment (being the Choliambi¢), we may reafonably: conclude ya i 
to be that Babrius, of whofe elegant colleétion of AZfopean fables 
Suidas has preferved enough to make us exceedingly regret the Thies 
lofs of the reft : th 
hec vero | 


Ille Sardianus dixit, quem quidem Delphi 
Canentem fabulam non pulchre exceperunt--- 


Canentem, pro, dicentem: FE{opus enim pedeftri fermone ufus | 
eft. See alfo Strabo, L.. i. p. 18. Edit. Cafaub. HE | 
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XXVI. An account of an undefcribed Roman Station in 
Derbyfhire. By the Reverend Mr. Watfon; in a 
Letter to the Reverend Mr. Narris, Secretary. | 


Read at the Socrery of Anriqyarizs, Dec. 10, 1772. 


N the fouth fide of the river Merfey, (or, as fome call it, 

the Edrow) near Wooley-bridge, in the townthip of 
Gamefley, and parith of Gloffop, in Derbythire, is a Roman 
ftation, which no writer has mentioned, nor did any oné know 
(as far as can be informed) that it had been conftructed By that 
people, till July 1771, when I made the difcovery. Theeountry 

. people give it the name of Melandra Cajile ; the area of it is called 
_ the Caftle-yard, and elewen fields adjoining to it are named inold 

deeds the Cafile Carrs... 

Ir is fituated, like many other Roman ftations, on moderately. 
elevated ground, within'the confluence of two rivers, as ii the an- 
nexed plan{ a], and was ‘well fupplied with good water. Very for- 
tunately the plough has not defacedit, fo that the form of it can- 
not be miftaken. The ramparts, which have cotifiderable quanti-. 
ties of hewn ftones in them, feem to be about three yards broad. 
On the fides A and B were ditches, of which part remains, the reft 
is filled up; on the other fides there are fach declivities, that there 
was nooccafion for this kind of defence. ‘On the north-eaft fide, 
between the ftation and'the water, great numbers of worked ftones 
lie promifcuoufly, both above'and under ground; there is alfo a 
fabterrancous ftream of water here, and a large bank of earth. 
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which runs from the Station to the River. It feems very plain,. 
that on this, and on the north-weft fides, have been many build- 
ings; and thefe are the only places where they could fafely fland, 
becaufe of the declivity between them and the two rivers, 

Tue extent of this ftation is about 122 yards, by 112, The 
four gates, or openings into it, are exceedingly vifible, as is alfo 
the foundation of a building within tHe area, about 25 yards. 
f{quare, which in all probability was the Praetorium. 

Tue road from the Roman Station at Brough, in Derbyfhire, 
entered Melandra at the gate C; the track of it, for a good part 
of the way, is ftill ufed, being fet with large ftones in the mid-- 
dle, aud where it runs over mofly grounds has proper drains 
cut on each fide of it. It has the name of the Doéfor’s Gate, and, 
having pafied through the middle of the ftation, was carried for-. 
ward to a place in Yorkthire, called the Deéor’s Eane-Head, 
where it joined the great Roman way from Mancehfter to York.. 

From E, I am of opinion that-a road went to Buxton, where I 
lately difcovered the fite of a Roman ftation, unknown, I believe, 
at prefent, to any Antiquary but myfelf. Another road made of 
gravel, which the tenant has often ploughed up in his fields, feem- 
ed to point from hence towards Stockport, where the Romans had | 
alfo a fettlement, at the diftance of a moderate march, on the 
banks of the fame river. Whether any thing of this fort led from 

F into Yorkhhire, I am not yet fufficiently informed ; if there did, 
the raifed bank already mentioned might be part of it, and it 
might either enter that county by the way of Woodhead, beyond 
which I have heard of an old difufed road pointing over the 
moffles towards York; or it might take its direction under 
Buéton Caftle, towards Caftiefhaw, in Saddleworth. 

At G, very near the eaft angle, the prefent tenant of the ground: 


under the Duke of Norfolk, found feveral years ago, as he was 
fearching 
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238 Mr, Watson on a new Roman Station. 


fearching for ftones to build him an houfe, a ftonc, about fixteen 
inches long, and twelve broad, which is now walled up in the 
front of his houfe, and contains the annexed infcription, which 
I read thus; Cobortis primae Fifianorum Centurio 
Vitalis. 

It was therefore a fifter fort to that at Manchefter, which 
was garrifoned by another part of the Frifian Cohort, as appears 
by an infcription found there, and publifhed by Camden and 
others; as alo by another in{cription on a ftone found near Man- 
chefter, in my own pofleffion, but not yet publithed. 

Tuere has been fome doubt about the manner of writing the 
Latin word for Frifians, Horfley, p. go, fays that, * perhaps 
*« both the infcription found at Manchefter, and another at Bowes, 
*¢ in Richmondfhire, thould be read Frifiorum:” but this can 
hardly be; for that at Manchefter had Frifn; and I cannot but 
think, that there was originally a ligature alfo in the former 
part of the N, which was either effaced when it was found, or 
not properly attended to. The true meaning feems to be effectually 
eftablithed by this difcovery at Melandra. Ifthis was the fame as 
the Cohors prima Frixagoram of the Notitia, ftationed afterwards 
at Vindobala, or Ratchefter on the Wall, the word probably was 
corrupted in thofe late times in which this work was compofed. 
The date of this infcription J] take to have been about the time of 
the Emperor Severus. 

Tuts is all I know at prefeut about this remarkable difcovery, 
which I doubt not will hereafter throw confiderable light on the 
Roman hiftory of this neighbourhood. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant 
Joun Warson. 


Stockport, Dec. §,. 1772. 
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Account of fome ancient Englith Hifirical 
Paintings at Cowdry, in Suffex. By Sir Jofeph 
Ayloffe, Bart, V. P. A. &. and F.R. S, 


Read at the Socsary.of Antiquariss, March 25, and April 1, 1773.. 


N a Memoir which I formerly laid before the Society, touche. 


ing the royal picture of the interview between King Henry 


VIII, and the French King Francis the Firft [a], I took notice of 


the advantages which might refult to the hiftorian and antiquary 


from a careful infpe€tion of fach remaining hiftoric paintings and . 


-fculptures, as, being executed with accaracy and fidelity, are co- 
aeval with the tranfaétions they are intended to record. 


Duainc the recefs of the laft fummer, in company with. 


Mefirs. Brander, Chown, Aftle, and Blyke, Members of this So- 
ciety, I had an opportunity of viewing and examining at leifure. 
a confiderable number of very curious and ancient paintings of 
this fort, now preferved at Cowdry, near Midhurft, in Suffex, the 


feat of the Right Honourable Vifcount Montague, who permit-. 


ted us a freedom of accefg-to thofe valuable treafures, with an eafe 
and politencfs.that fully charaterized the nobleman and the 


fcholar. 


Tue fabjects of thefe paintings, together with the circumftan- 


tial and inftru€tive manner in which they reprefent feveral very 


interefting parts of our national ftory, manifeftly contirm thofe. 


Sce before, p. 18s, 
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f{entiments which I had long entertained as to the utility of fuch 


pieces. And it was with no {mall degree of fatisfaction that we 
touad them not only exhibiting exact views of towns, fortifica- 
tions, and other places of importance, in the ftate and condition 
m which they a€tually wereat the time of painting thofe pictures; 
but that they in.a great a meafure explain and lay open the art 
of war both by fea and land, as pra&tifed by our anceftors above 
two hundred years ago, as well as reprefent the military cuftoms 
and manners then prevalent; exclufive of the information they 
afford in refpeét to a variety of other matters of antiquity. | 

Hiruerro thefe monuments of Englith glory, although in- 
difputably well entitled to public attention, have remained un- 
defcribed, and im great mea(ure unnoticed. In order therefore 
that the Society may have fome faint idea of them, I prefume to 
offer the following account, to which I am the rather induced, 
by many of thofe paintings having been paffed over in filence, and 
others only tranfiently mentioned, by the ingenious author, whofe 
literary labours, aad courfe of inquiries after painting in England, 
enabled himtogive a morecircumftantial and ample defcription of 
thofe valuable hiftoric records than hath hitherto been publithed. 

Art prefent I thall confine myfelf to thofe paintings only which 
are the fingular and very remarkable ornaments of the great 
dining parlour, referving the account of the other Englith hifto- 
ric pictures, at Cowdry, to fome future oceafion. 

Tess paintings, which are in oil on ftucco, occupy the whole 
length of each fide of the room, and are continued along the up- 
per end, as far as the angles of the jambs which guard the recefs 
formed by the great bay window. In height they reach from 
the impoft moulding of the dado to the under fide of the cor- 
nice, and are in fine prefervation, 
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‘Tose of the left fide of the reom are divided into three com-. 
partments, feparated from each other by the figure of a bauner- 
ftaff, whofe but-endis reprefented as refting on the ground, whilft 
its top, as low down as the coronal, is hid by the fafcia of the 
cornice of the room. The firft contains the march of king Henry 
the Eighth from Calais towards Boulogne, the fecond repre+ 
fents the encampment of the Englith forces at Marquifie, or, 
as it was then called, Marquifon; and the third exhibits a view 
of the fiege of Boulogne; an event which not only enlarged our 
territorial poffefiions in France, but redounded to the honour of 
King Henry, added glory to the Englith arms, and fignalized 
the year 1544 im our national annals. 

Tue paintings on the right hand fide of the room are divided 
into two compartments, the one containing the rendezvous of 
the Englith army at Portfmouth, in the year 1545, to oppofe 
the intended invafion of this kingdom by the French, whofe fore 
midable ficet of men of war and tran{ports are reprefented as ly~ 
ing off St. Helen’s; and the other containing the proceffion of 
‘King Edward the Sixth from the Tower of London to Weftmin- 
fter, on the day preceding that of his coronation. 

Berore I proceed to a further defcription of thefe pictures, ic 
perhaps may be neceflary to confider for a moment the ftate of 
Englith affairs about the times to which they relate. 

In the year 1540, the animofities which for a confiderable time 


had fubfifted between the Emperor Charles the Fifth and the 


French King Francis the Firft, were grown to fuch a height, as 
plainly indicated, that a freth rupture between thofe two mo- 
narchs was nearly approaching. The latter continued to decline 
the performance om his part of the treaty of 1526, ufually called 
The Concord of Madrid, and more particularly of thofe articles 
which related to his reftoring to Charles the duchy of Burgundy 5 

Vor. Ill. li and 
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and the renunciation of his right and claim in the Kingdomrof 
Naples and other territories in the poffeffion of Charles. 

On the other hand, the Emperor perfifted as obftinately in his 
refufal to reftore Milan to Francis. Charles thought himfelf fur- 
ther injured by the intrigues carried on by Francis with the Ve- 
netians and the Turks, the latter of whom, by his inftigation, 
were preparing to invade Germany; as alfo by the endeavours. 
that had been ufed by the Duke of Orleans, and the Duchefs 
d’Eftampes, the French King’s miftrefs, to take him prifoner, 
whilft he was at Paris, in the year 1539; and by the ill fuccefs of 
his negociations in the Diet at Worms. The affaflination of Rin- 
conand Fregofe, the French Ambaffadorsto Venice and the Porte, 
whilft they were in their paffage along the Po, had likewife in- 
flamed the jealoufy of Francis; who, imputing the commiflion 
of that aét to orders given by the Emperor, in refentment fur- 
prized and kept prifoner George of Auftria. Further, the flight 
fhewn to his Ambaffladors, at the Diet at Spire, in the following 
year, and the contempt wherewith the remonftrance there made 
was treated, enraged him to fuch a degree, that he publickly de- 
fied Charles, and thereupon invaded his territories in five different 
places at once. 

Asovt the fame time our King Henry the Eighth had refolved 
on a rupture with Scotland ; for which the marriage of James the 
Fifth, firft with Magdalen, the French King’s daughter, againtt 
the fentiments of the King of England, and fecondly with Mary 
of Guife, to whom our King Henry had fhewn fome inclina- 
tion; James’s non-comphance with an interview with Henry, 
which had been repeatedly appointed; his entertaining fome 
rebels of the North; his refufal to do homage to Henry for the 
kingdom of Scotland ; and fome other matters of equal impore- 
ance; were afligned as reafons. 
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On this occafion Henry fent Sir William Paget to Francis, ie 
with inftructions to hold him to his treaties of perpetual peace, as ee 
beng apprehenfive that he was inclined to affift the Scottith King. i 
Francis on his part declined all propofitions made by Paget; and ae) 
infifting on Henry’s affiftance for the recovery of Milan, and re- ee 
fufing to pay him the penfions ftipulated by former treaties, Paget i 
returned home. On the other hand, Henry, provoked by this Nae ae 
conduct of Francis, defifted from the treaty of marriage between 
the Duke of Orleans and the Princefs Mary, formerly propofed by | Te 
the French Ambaflador Pomeroy, and then renewed ; and deter- he Ht 


mined to comply with the Emperor's folicitations, and to enter oa 
into a league with him againft France. ae 

Tue unexpected death of the Scottith King, in 1541, put a a 
flop to the war with Scotland ; and Henry, changing his councils, a 
endeavoured to fecure the perfon of the young Queen of Scotland, Be 
and in due time to match her to his fon, Prince Edward ; but in gut 


this defign he was again thwarted by Francis, and the French fac- 
tion, which then prevailed with the Queen Regent; fo that he “4 
haftened to conclude the league with the Emperor againft Fraucis, ie 
Tuese were the real motives for Henry’s condu& at this time ; ie 
but the principal caufes for a war with France, as publickly al- Meh” 
ledged, were the following, viz. Francis’s having fortified Ardres, i ad i 
and made incroachments to the prejudice of the Englith; his Aah a 
giving his daughter Magdalen, and afterwards the daughter of a 
the Duke of Guife, in marriage to James, King of Scotland, con- it 
trary to his promife ; his detaining from Henry the debt of two | 
millions of crowns, and a yearly penfion of one hundred thoufand ia | 
crowns during his life, as ftipulated to be paid to him by the 
treaty of Moore, concluded Auguft1, 1525; his neglecting to 
fupply Henry yearly with the falt of Brouage to the value of 
fifteen thoufand crowns, as fettled by one of the three treaties of 
li 2 the 
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the 3oth of April 1527; his revealing to the Emperor, when at 
Aigues Mortes, and at Paris, divers fecrets wherewith Henry haf 
intrufted him ; and his having confederated himfelf withthe Turk. 

By the aforementioned league, which was ratified by Charles at 
Molin del Rey, near Barcelona, on the 8th of April 1544, it was 
ftipulated, amongft other articles, that, within one month from 
the declaration of war againft France, Henry and the Emperor 
fhould each have a fleet at fea, bearing two, or, if need be, three 
thoufand foldiers, which ficet fhould remain on the coaft of France, . 
infefting that country ; that, within two years from fuch declara- 
tion of war, the two princes fhould, either in perfon, or by liews 
tenant, invade the kingdom of Prance with an army of twenty 
thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe ; and that, when King 
Henry thould have fo invaded France with his contingency of 
troops, the Emperor fhould, at his own cofts, lend him two 
thoufand lanfquenets, and two thoufand able horfe, to ferve un 
der him. 

In confequence of thefe ftipulations, Henry fent over into 
France an army of thirty thoufand men, divided into three bat- 
tails. The van was led by Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and the 
rear by the Lord Roffel, affifted by Henry Earl of Surry, marfhat 
of the field. Thefe forces landing at Calais, marched direftly to 
Montreuil, where being joined by ten thoufand of the Emperor’s 
troops, under the command of the admiral Count de Bures, they 
laid fiege to that town. At the fame time the main battail, con- 
ducted by Charles Duke of Suffolk, the King’s lieutenant, accom- 
panied by Henry Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, Marthal of the 
field, Sir Anthony Brown, Matter of the King’s horfe, and divers 
others, likewife landed at Calais, and encamping near that place, 
waited for the King’s arrival. On the s4th of July Henry, ate 
tended by a royal train, landed at Calais, aud took up hisreGdence 
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there, at the hovfe appropriated for the ufeof his Exchequer. Here 
on the next day he was waited on hy Don Bestran de la Ducva, 
Duke Albuquerque, commander of the Emperor's auxiliary forces, 
as alfo by the Count de Bures, admiral of the Low Countries, 
Thefe officers having informed Henry of the flate of their maf 
ter’s forces and affairs, the king on that day ordered the Duke of 
Suffolk, whe with the troops under his command then lay en- 
camped at Marquifon, or Marquife, to march dire@ly, and inveft 
Boulogne, whiltt the other part of the army carried on the fiege 
of Montreuil. On Friday the 1 8th of July the Duke reconnoured 
the out-works of Boulogne, and on the next day broke up his 
camp, and fat down before the lower town, which was taken on 
the Monday following, notwithftanding a vigorous {ally made 
by the garrifon of the high town. Henry, having received the 
news of this tuccefs of his arms, difmiffed the Emperor’s admiral, 
who had till then attended him ; and omthe 25thof July marched 
out of Calais, and, emeamping that night at Marquifon, he on 
the next day proceeded to join the army before Boulogne. 

Wi+ra thefe cireumftanees the paintings on the left hand fide. 
of the room commence. 

: On a ferolb, near the topof the firft compartments of the paint. - 
ings, is written, 

“ Tue Merince or Tut Kince BY’ 
« Se Awronr BROWNE UPON THE 

Hitt seTwens CALLi!s AND 

MARQuison.” 

On the right hand is a bird's-eye view of the Rifebane, or, - 
more properly fpeaking, the Ryfbrook, together with the town 
and caftle of Ca/ais, and their refpe€tive fortifications.“ At tome 
diftance from them, and nearly at the bottom of the tore-ground ° 


of the picture, isan elevation of the of fort Nieulai, or, 
as? 
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as it was then called by the Englith, Newman's Bridge, but by 
miftake written New Name Bridg on the picture. King Henrys 
with a moft royal tram which marched with him from Calais, is 
here reprofented as pafling through fort Nieulas, and from thence 
crofling the river of Hames, by means of a bridge compofed of 
three arches, and proceeding. towards Marguifon, or Marquife. 
The King, drefied in compleat armour, and mounted on a bay 
horfe :ichly caparifoned, rides in. the midft of a.body of pikemen, 
and is preceded by his ftandard-bearer, carrying the reyal banner. 
Some perfons, apparently of quality, on horfeback, fundry officers 
at arms, anda party of foldiers, are reprefented as having juft 
afcended the hill between E/cales and Peuplingue, where the King 
is received by Sir Anthony Brown at the head of a party of horfe. 
The horfemen in compleat armour, and under the guidon of Sr. 
George, are drawn up.on the fummit of the hill on the left hand, 
Oppofite to them the trumpeters of the guard, richly drefled in 
the royal livery, form a line, each of them,having his trumpet 
ornamented with a banner of the arms .of England and France 
quarterly. They feem as if founding to arms on the King’s 
epproach. In the middle of the ground, between the horfemen 
and trumpeters, is Sir Anthony Brown, mounted on a brown 
horfe, and bowing in the moft refpetful manner to the King. 
He holds his bonnet jn his right hand, and points with it towards 
the right of the forces, probably to thew the King the ground 
which had been marked out near Marquife for the royal camp, 
though the {pot is not reprefented in the picture, 

In the rear of the King isa party of horfe, followed by feveral 
bodies, as well of horfe as foot, dreffed in diftin& liveries, having 
their refpective banners and guidons difplayed. Thefe form a 
line of march from the gate of Nieu/ai to the bridge over the 
riyer of Hames, and continue from thence to the place where the 
King is met by Sir Anthony Brown, 
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the fubje& of this piece unavoidably occafioned a. 

ftiffnefs in the painting, ‘yet the painter hath relieved it as much ag 

as he poflibly could confifteatly with the truth of biftorical repre- 

fenttation, by a laudable difpofition of the feveral bands of men, ae | 

by the face given to the country through which they are pafling, ay ‘ 7 

and by the introduétton and difpofition of feveral figures repre- 

fented as ftragglers from the main body of the army. As he feems att. 1, 

to have been chafte in properly diftinguifhing the different corps ep 
of guards, henchmen, light horfe, demi-lances, pikemen, gun- Le. 
ners, &c. fo he’hath duly obferved to mark the different liveries gi 


of the refpective bands, by varying the cloathing of each ftrag- 
gler, and by reprefenting fome as wearing both flockings of the 
fame colour, and others with one ftocking of one colour, and the 
other of another colour ;, thus fome have both flockings white, 
fome both red, andfome both ycHow ; whilft others again havea 
yellow ftocking' on one leg, and a red ftocking on the other. 
Some have a white ftocking on the k ft leg, and a red one on the 
right ; and others agzin a yellow ftocking on-the right leg, anda 
black ftocking on the left, Ata confiderable diftance from the line 
of march, but clofe to the north weft tower of.fort Niculai, and in 
the frout of the piece, are two foldiers reprefented as fighting with 
each other, The fkull-capor head-piece ofeach is fimilar; butthey 
are differently armed, the one holds afmall buckler in hislefthaud, 
and a long fword in his right; and the other hath.a very large 
buckler, and afword tomewhat fhorten than, that of bis autago- 
nift. It is. difficult to determine the reaton for introducing the 
figures of thefe combatants into the picture ;, but as they are 
placed in the fore-grownd, and in avery cenipicuous manner, 
there can doubt, of their being defigned to mark 
and. pepetwate memory of fome fingular event which 
pened at that time. ~ 

Havine taken a view of this firft compartment, it is no more- 
than juftice to confider how far the painter hath therein kept to, . 
or deviated from, hiftorical truth. In the Diary of the King’s~ 
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voyage, and of the fiege of Boulogne, printed by Rymet [4], we 
find, that the Duke of Suffolk; with Sir Anthony Brown, Matter 
of the Horfe to the King, and the maiti battail of the Engtfith 
forces, lay encamped at Marquifon, which.is about nine miles 
from Boulogne; that five days after the King’s arrival at Calais, 
they undertook the fiege of Boulogne-; and that the King, having 
received the news of the taking the lower tewn on the 26th of 
July, marched for Boulogne in the following order: Firft, drums 
and viffleurs ; then the trumpets, the officers of arms, and the 
barons ; then Garter, followed by the Duke of Alberquerk, and 
the Earl of Rutland, bearing the King’s banner difplayed ; then 
the King’s Majefty, armed at all pieces, mounted upon agoodly 
courfer. And after*him the Lord Herbert, bearing thé King’s 
head- piece and fpear; and followed by the henchmen, well horfed. 
That at the the gates of Niculai the King was met by the Dake of 
Alberquerk’s company of one hundred horfe, the Earl of Effex 
chief captain of the meu at arms, and Sir Thomas Drury, accom- 
panied by a great nuthber of horfemen ; and that he proceeded 
from thence in the following order: Firlt, light horfes and demi- 
lances ; then the guard, viz. twenty-five archers on the right fide, 
and as many gunners on the left; the King’s Majefty riding in 
the midft of the pikemen; then the men of arms, after whom 
the reft of the army followed, every band in order, having his 
banner or guidon difplayed. 

Lorp Herbert, in his Life of Henry the Eighth, further fays, 
** that the main battail were apparelled in a bizarre fathion, their 
** colours being red and yellow, and that the van-guard had caps 
«¢ and hofe party-coloured.” And Holinfhed, in his Chronicle, 
takes notice, ** that the battel, called the King’s battel, were in 
46 coats, caps, and hofen, red guarded with yellow.” Now if we 


[+] Rymer’s Foed. vol. XV. 
compare 
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compare thefe accounts with the picture, we thall find that the 
painter hath adhered to facts and the truth of hiftory in every par- 
ticular, fo far at leaft as it was poffible for him to reprefent them 
in his piece. 

As none of the Englith hiftorians, or the Diary juft now quo- 
ted, exprefsly mention that it was Sir Anthony Brown who re- 
ecived the King on the height between Efcales and Peuplingaec, 
fome doubts may perhaps be ftarted as to the truth of the above 
affertion. Probability will however in great meafure fupport it, 
Sir Anthony Brown, as appears by the before-mentioned journal, 
was at that timeencamped at Marquifon ; and being mafter of the 
horfe tothe King, had, in point of office, the care of the quarters 
there affigned for that monarch; confequently he was the moft 
proper perfon to meet the King, and to thew and condu& him to 
his camp. This fuggeftion is further ftrengthened, not enlyby 
the tradition that hath always prevailed in Lord Montague’s fa- 
mily, that Sir Aathony met the King on that fpot, and the in- 
fcription on the piéture teftifying the fame ; but by the evident 
likenefs that there is between the face of the figure reprefeuted as 
mecting the King, and that of an undoubted portrait of Sis An- 
thony, now in one of the apartments at Cowdry. . 

Tue Rifbank, or Ryforook is here depicted in the fame 


‘[¢] The Ryfbank, corruptly fo called from its more ancient name of Rybrosk, 
is fuppofed by feveral of the French writers (1) to have been the work of the 


* Empesor Caligula; but in fa& it was originally built by the Englith, fo late as. 
the reign of King Richard II. as is evident from the French Roils now preferved | 
in the Tower of London. In the year 1391, the French having augmented the _ 


fortifications of Ardres, St. Omer’s, and Boulogne, and placed ftrong garri‘ons in 
(1) Btac de la France par M. Bovlajnyilliers, tom. I. p. 64. Memorial of Moof. Bignon, Tatendat of 
Picardy, MS. in the Depés at Verigilles, Anpales de Calais, par M. Barnard, shap, iv. p. 28. 
Vou. ill. Kt tach, 
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lais, by the Duke de Guife, in the year 1558, publithed by Monf- 
Lefebure, in his Hiftory of Calais[d]. ExaGly confonant to the 
fame plan is the view of the town and fortifications of Calais, and 
that of fort Nieulai, or Newman’s Bridge [¢], as defcribed in this 
painting. Itis further obfervable, for the credit and authenticity 
of the Cowdry piéture, that the painter hath given the fame pre~ 
cife number and form of arches to his bridge over the river of 
Hames, as it appears to have in that engraved im the before- 
mentioned plan’of the fiege.. 

Tue fecond compartment reprefents, as is exprefied near its- 
top, * THe Campuic or tue at Morcuison.” 


each, thereby a'armed the Englith, who began to fufpeét fome defign-was form— 
ing againft Calais. John Duke of Lancafter was thereupon appoin'ed ieutenant 

general of the Englith territories in Picardy, and fent to infpe& and examine into» 
the condition of the fortreffes in thofe parts-(2). On his arrival at Calais, be 
eave ordess for putting the fortifications of that place into a proper fate. nf dex 
fence, and finding it weak on that fide next to the harbour, he there ercAed.e 
ftrong fortified tower, which obtained the appellation, firft of fhe New Tomer, 
and afterwards that of Lancafler’s New Tower (3). Affer the bartle of Agyncourt, 
John Gerrard, whowzsthen commandant of this tower, by order of King Henry V.- 
added thereto two ftrong baitions, feparated by a curtain’ of one hundred’ 
and thirty-two feet ip length, which ferved as a wall forthe cafcments,. which: 
were carried on throughoat its whole extent, and fortified with turrets at each apyle 

(4)- From that time it is called the Fortrels of RyProot. Some of thole woiks: 
are now remaining. 

‘{4] Tom. Il. p 292- 

[¢] The origin of fort Nievlai is not exadtly known; but’ it is generally fups 
pofed to be one of thofe forts which were built by the Emperor Charlemagne, in. 
the year 810, upon the fea coaft of Picardy, to defend it againtt the invafions of: 
the Dares. and ovher Northern pirates, who then infefted the feas between Flan- 
ders. France, and England. Malbr. de Morin; lib. v. c. 46. Hift dele Ville 
de Calais, per M. Lefebure, tom. I. p. 628, 629, 

(2) Ret Prong. m. 5. 
(3) m. Hitt, de Colais, per M. Lefebere, tom. TT. p. 
(4) Rot. Franc. m. 9 & 17. de Calais, par M, Lefebare, vom. 11. p. 100, 
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Tue front or foreground of this piece reprefents a champaign 


country, covered with baggage and ammunition waggons, artil- 


lery, and a great number of different forts of tents, labouring un- 
der the utmott diftrefs from a violer.t and inceffant fterm of wind 
and lightning, which is expreffed in a mafterly mapper. Here 
we fee feveral tents blown down, and lying on the ground ; whilft 
the foldiers and women, in all the pangs of fright and horror, 
are endeavouring to creep from under the fhateered ruins, and 
feem apprehenfive of being again buried under the neighbouring 
tottering tents. Others have their tent-pins drawn, and are re- 
prefentedas falling ; whilftthe foldiers and artillery «men, harraffed 
by the ftrefs of weather, and fcarce able to ftand agaimtt the force 
of the wind, weakly endeavour to keep them up. Ofthofe that 
are left ftanding, fome are torn in pieces by the wind, and others 
have their curtains blown open, and waving in the air, Jn the 
back ground is a view of the church and village of Marquifon 
all on fire, occafioned, as tradition hath it, by the flathes of light- 
ning. The hiftorians of that time take no notice of this ftorm ; 
but the above quoted Diary alludes to it, where it fays, * The 
King camped that night very great tem- 
«¢ peftuous night of rain and thunder 

- Tue third compartment, which is in fize equal to both the for- 

mer, reprefents the fiegé of Boulogne [ /]. 


[/] The ancient Geforiacum changed its name for that of Bononia, under the 
empire of Dioclefian, about which time Caraufius, finding that town a prop:r 
retreat for his troops then employed in an expedition againft the Morini, took 


poffeffion of the place, and fortified it ; but not long after he was difpofleffed therecf 


by Conftantius Chlorus, who thenceforth kept his court there, whenever his af- 
fairs did not call him to Treves. ‘From the frequent refidence of the fubfequent 
emperors at this place, end more particularly when the harbours of Wiffan and 
Ambletufe were abandoned, Boulogne became a flourifhing town, being then the 
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Ow the left hand is a view of the high or upper town of 
Boulogne, defended by a ftrong wall, ftrengthened with lofty 
Famparts, 


only port in Gaul at which the Romans embarked for Britain, and was then called 
Binania Ucoanenfit, diftinguith it from Benonia in Italy. In the year 463 it 
appeats to: be generally called Boulogne ; for in that year, Leger, the principal of 
the chiefs of the Morini, on the fubmiffion of thofe people to thc Franks, was ap- 
peinted Earl of Boulogne, and its territories, which exteaded to the river Efcaut; 
but he going foon after into Britain, to the affiftance of Uther-Pendragon, wae 
deprived of thofe his then new dignity and acquifitions. His fon.Leger II; how- 
ever, by the aid of our Britiffi King Arthur, recovered them from Clocaire, King 
of Soiffons, to whefe lot they had fallen upon tlie partitiod made between hiny 
and his three brothers, after the death of their father Clovis. In 881, the north- 
ern intruders, who had ravaged Flanders and the fea-coaft of Picardy, laid fiege 
to Boulogne, and having entirely rafed its ancient walls, which from theis excel 
five Keight had occafioned the town to be fometimes called Heut-mur, or Haulte- 
mure(1), maflacred great part of the inhabitants, without diftinfion of age or 
fex. From that tine Boulogne was in great meafure deferted, till. Philip, Earl 
of Boulogne, vacle to King Lewis IX. in the year 1227, re-edified its walls, 
divided the upper from the lower town, and ftrengthened the former, by ereéting, 
on its eaft fide a caftle, defended by a wet ditch, which feparated it from the 
town, wherewith it had comntunication by means of a bridge; as alfo by rai 
at a (mall diftance a ftrong tower, called Porguet, or Martinienne (2). From thefe 
advantages the inhabitants formed the moft fangu'ne hopes of feeing their town 
flowsifh once more; but they were greatly difappoimed im their expectations, by 
Philip's fortifying of Calais, cleanfing and deepening its harbour, erecting a ftrodg 
caftle for its defence, making it the place of his refidence, and giving every 
encooragement to the eftablifhment of trade and commerce thercin ; of all which 
advantages the inhabitants made the beft ufe. The taking of Calais by the Eng- 
lifh, im the year 1947, gave a new turm tothe affairs of Boulogne, as from that 
time it became the frontier town of the French territosies, and the only fortrefs. 
that could cover Picardy on that fide next Calais. On this account Charles Vi.. 
enlarged and ftrengthened its fortifications confiderably ; and the town, by reafop 
of the numerous garrifon ufually kept there, and the convenicncy of its harbour, 
foon rich and flouridhing, natwithftanding the frequent incurtions made, into- 
its neighbourhood by the Englifygarsifon at Calais, In the year 1483, K. Heary VIL. 
with a powerful army befieged it ; but foon after railed the ficge, on the exchanging 
(1) Contumier general de Picardie, par Duhours 
(2) Mem. de Du Bellai. Arn. Ferron. ad Hitt. P. Email. addi . p. 143. 
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‘and baftions fixed on its flanks. On the eaft fide of 

the town is the citadel, covered by anotlier large baftion. Beneath 
thofe, and nearer to the fore part of the picture, is a view of the 
lower town, as alfoof'its river and harbour, with part of the fea 
bétween the jettee heads and the harbour of Wiffan. In the fore- 
ofthe pidture isthe main Englith camp within an intrench- 
onthe north fide of Bouldgne, from’ whence the 

that part of the high town whieh faces towards the fea. Over it - 
iswritten * Tue Kinc’s Camp.” At tlie eaftern corner of this 


camp is a royal batvery, confifting of upwards of: thirty-guhs, . 
commanded is]. He compléat 
grmour 
latter purchafed ‘at the price of feven hundred and forty thoufand crowns, Fran- 
cis I. foon after hiv Scceffiba, increafed the fortifications, by g thereto: the 
tower of our Lady, that of St. Fraincis, dnd @ third called fe ‘which latter 
cemmanded the low was engthened | with ram faced with, Guties. , 
[and Ranked ‘at due turrets miged and Int 
was honoured with being the place of intetvicw between King Henry Villaod nd 
Erancis I, whien chey éntered into that agreement which obliged the Grand S'g- 
lap his, In 1544 is was be- 
fieged and, taken by K King and continued in the pollefjon of the 
Englith till the month 55° ‘when, ist confidetation of four i 
thoufand crowns,’ agreed’to Be paid by the Pretch King Hw King | 
ward WL. it was, to treaty; delivered up to the |: 
[zg] The o of the King, as reprefeated in this part of the painting, is far 


portrait ia the _ This circumfance i is the: more jakea potice. 
cf, as it will be obleryed, ip the- fequeh; that our. paipter 
to the, giving an exact porssait of th: Kiog, and {ucceeded happilyyin.shat atrem pt. . 
The cafe was this. During the grapd rebellion, ‘Cowdey, being pace 2 place of, 
_ atms for the Parliament, forces, the then poble ewser caused all inthe 


(3) Corps Diplom. T. IV. part. 1V. p. 89. Du Tillet, v. iv. Recueil des Traites des R..du Fr. 
Let. fas Vordre et cerem. obfery. 4] des Rais. M. Bella. 
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armour inlaid and otherwileornamented with gold, and anding 
within a bufque of high trees. La his right hand he holds a, bats 
toon of command, as direéting the aperatiegs of the fiege, and 
appears to be confiderably tallex.taao, aay .af ‘the. foldiers near 
him. This reprefentation of the King agsees imtirely with the 
defgription given by Hoelinthed, in his Chronicle. It was, 
{ays that hiftorian, «-a.matter in thecamp-of tale to difeern which 
was the Kings for none of came aecar-him im talinets. 
“* by the head. As for his proportion.of limbs, it was apfwer- 
‘* able to his goodly ftature and making, a metharalile defcription 
whereof, his actiferal armour, find as 
Rex Henricus reliquos f{upereminet omnes, 
* Heros praevalidus, feu fortia brachia fpectes, 
** Seu furas quos fulvoopifex incluferat auro, 
* Sive virile ducis praeftanti pectore corpus, 
Nulla vi domitum, nullo penetrabile ferro.” 
‘Two of the guns im the royal battery are semarkably large and 
hort, and very much refenible thefe woeden pieces fhewn at the 
Tower of London, and {aid to have been devifed by Henry the 
Eighth, to appear as great ordnance, and intimidate the befieged. 
This battery is playing on that part of the town wall which 
_ fronts towards the ‘lower Boulogne, and wherein a confiderable 
breach appears to be effected, and she their 


dining-parlour to*be covered with a thick white-wath. One of the officers quar- 
tered there, diverting -himfelf with his half-pike, accidentally ftruck the point 
againft that part of the wall whereon the King’s face was portrayed, and broke it 
off. After the Reftorarion, the white-wath was taken off, and the damage being 
difcovered, was repaired by another painter ; who, probably having never feen any 
good portrait of King Henry, hath there given but a faint refemblance of his 
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trenches to the foot of that wall {5}. On the left is another camp, 
over which is written, * Taz Duxe op Atsennirexy Camp.” 
Beyond this, ‘higher up in the piéture, is the park for the attil- 
lery, crowded with ordnance ftores, artillery waggons, great guns, 
mortars, fafemes, bags, and the feveral implements belonging 
to the train. A great number of foldiers and matroffes are here’ 
bufily envployed'in making up and delivering out cartridges for 
the great guns, ehargitig' bomb fhells, rwifting match, and per= 
forming a variety of other fervices,” In the fro’ tof this patk’ 
is a battery playine por a baltion’ built at that angle of the town: 
wall whieh is neat to the Breach made‘ by the great gins of the’ 
royal battery. Betweén-thefe two camps is'‘another‘battery, con- 
fifting of mortate only are throwing bombs into the 
town. More wichita the land, arid fo'the' right ofthe road lead-' 
ing from Boulognete ‘Marquift, ‘is! avother earnp; called THe’ 
Lorp Apmi rats Camp.’ bathe front'of this camp is a falcine! 
battery, which playsfurioufly on the caftle)-and over it is written. 
Tus Monta: This Gatwery iv-particularly’mentioned by Ho- 
linthed, who fays, ‘shat, * befides the tenehes whieh were caft! 
«and prought in-mamner robnd about'the town, there’ was a. 
mount caifed on the eaft fide. and! djverspieces 6t artillery planted’ 
« alot thereon,.which, dogetherwath the mortar pieces, fore an- 
poxed them aod bassereddowe the fteeple of owr 
«church ;” and'then ads, “ the battery was made in the moft 
forcible wife in three feveral places, and the walls, tower, and- 
‘« caftles, were undermined, arid the town within fo beaten with 
(hot out of the camp, and from the mountandtrenchby the. mortar 
pieses, that there were but few houfes left therein.” Our-pice 


fa} Daring the of he ly, tere did beat Gill them: 
that prefemed theasftlses : ae thie repel the affaslanis. 
€hron.- Bl Aye. 
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256 Sir Josurpm Account of 
ture reprefents the cathedral, tower, caftle and town, exactly in 
fach a ruinous condition. On the left of the laft-mentioned camp. 


-is another fatcine battery playing upon the citadel, defended by a 


large tower or baftion [4}, near to which a confiderable breach 
appears to be made in the wall [4]. On this battery is difplayed a 
large flag charged with the Crofs of St. George,. impaled with 
Barré of eight, Azure and;Or. More to the leftiof thee. is yet 
another camp, over which is written Tus Duxe or Suroty’s 
Camps. Within the. lines of this camp are two. batteries of five 
guns each :_one is playing furioufly on the bray of the citadel, 
which appears to be almoft reduced to swins; and the other is 
battering, in breach in that, past .of the town wall which di- 
vides the land port, from. the citadel. At 2 confiderable diftance 
from thefe camps, .and inthe upper part of the picture, where 


there is a faint appearance of tents, is written, Sin ANTHONY 


Brown’s Camp. #rom.this camp Sit Anthony Brown, mounted 
on a bay herfe, and attended by feveral other horfemen, is feen 
riding full fpeed towards the road to Montreuil, and waving in 
his right, hand the King’s ftandard, charged in chief with the 
Dragan of Cadwallader, and near to the extremities of each point, 
with-the Crofs of St. George [/}. p bes 
Betwees the Duke of Alberquerque’s camp and that of the 


‘Lord Admiral, is a bag-piper playing on his drone, and followed 


[7] And. Ferron, in his additions tothe hiftory of P. Zmilius, p. 148, fays, that 
this towcr was called Perguct or Martinienne. 

[#4] When a piece of the caftle w.s blown, and the breaches made as was 
thought reafonable, the affault was given by the Lord Dudley. Holinthed’s 
Chronicle. 

[/] Lcfebure and other French writers fay, that the armies of Henry and Fran- 
cis.amouat d together to 80,000 foot, and 20,000 orfe ; and that each of them 
had a much greater train of artillery and warlike ftores than had ever before been 
Seen in Europe. 
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by a number of men, drefied in plaids, their hair red, theic 
heads uncovoured, and their legs bare. They have pikes in their 
hands, and broad fwords hanging by their fides, and are driving 
theep and oxen towards the artillery park. Thefe probably were 
intended to reprefent certain Scotch irregulars in their return from 
foraging for the fapply of the Englith army. , 

At the bottom of the fore-ground of the pitture, and to the 
right of the King’s camp, is a view of an o€tangular pharos ot 
watch-tower, fortified by a ditch, and fome out-works, and fitu- 
ate on the top of the promontory, or clifis which command the 
entrance into the harbour. On its front is written Tue Ono 


[a The tower, called by the French Tour and by 
the Englith Tae Mas, is by father Montfaucon aad others (1) alcribed to 
the Emperor Caligula, at the time of his vaunted, although only pretended, can- 
quett of Britain, and as mtended by him for a monument of that vain-g!orious ex- 
pedition. The difeowery made in the year 1681 of the remains of a fimilar build- 
old mouth of the hath however induced other writers to fix upon Catwick, 
‘in the neighbourhood of Leyden, as the true fite of Caligula’s Pharos, and to at- 
tribute the baildiag of the Tour p’Orpaé to fome other of the Emperors (2); 
all she writers on this fubject agrecing, that it was undoubtedly a work of the 
Romaas. Upon the decliae of the empire, this pharos fell to decay, and continued 
in a ruinous condition till the year 810, when Charlemagne having pitched upon 
Boulogne as the place of rendezvous for the feet which he had fitted out to oppofe 
the invafion of his dominions by the Danith and other piratical Northern ftates, 
caufed to be repaire, fortified, and lighted up, for the better direétion and 
of his cruigers on that coaft (3). If we may credit fome of the French 
ans, that Emperor entertained fo high an opinion of the utility of this pharos, that 
m token thercof be created one of the fons of Orton, Earl of Boulogne, a Baron, 
by the Myle of Baron d’Ordré (4). This matter however is very much contro- 
(1) Memoures de Academie des Infcriptions, tom. vi. p. 581. 

(2) Adrian fonius, in Hitt. Batav. p. ro8. Ortelii Theat. Mundi, p.¢p- Delices de Leyde, par Gerard 
Goris, p. 20. Lefebure, Hift. de Calais, vol. L. p. 537, &e 
(3) Eginhardi Vita Car. Mag. ap. Du Chetne, tii p. de bogie 398. 
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May [i}, and within the works are feen feveral Engtith foldiers. 
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-was corrupted 


verted When the Danith laid fege inthe yea 
the Tour was of great 
vice to the town, by galling the Mant «il, 
the wall being broke down in many places, it was taken by foray. From the de- 
parture of the Danes, this tower coptinued the only defence af the hgrbour and 
town till the year 1227, when Philip, Easlof Boulogne, uncle to Lew IX, di- 
vided the upper from the lower town, _re-edified the ancient walls of the 
former, which had in great meafure been demolithed during the before-mentioned 
fiege (6). King Henry VIII, afte? he had cakém Boulogne, encompafied this 
pharos with 4 fmall fort, turreted at cach angle, and ftrengthened it with other 
out-works, fo that the ancicat tower looked like the dungeon or keep of the fort- 
refs (7). It remained in this ftate tall the year 
having opened a quarry between the fort and the harboar, and drawn from thence 
a large quantity of ftone, which they fold to the Dutch, the fea broke in, and, 
wafhing away large pieces of the rock, undermined the foundation fo far, that 
ion of the agth day of July the top parvof the cliff, together with the 
and pharos, fell down at the fame inftant (8). Of this o€tagonal tower father 
Montfaucon gives the following defcription, which is here inferted as a 
fide of this building was at its bafe twenty-four or twenty-five feet broad 
« menfion fixty-fix. Its elevation confifted of twelve ftages or each of which 
“¢ gradually diminifhed, and was at its bafe lefs in diameter than that 
“* beneath it. This réduétion was effeéted by decreafing the thicknefs of the 
the reduced Rory, and revealing or fetting Tt back withiti the thicknet of of 
«* its under ftoty, fo that the projeétile part of the latter, by its greater thickne(, 
“ formed of its top a kind of gallery of about eighteen inches wide, running round 
* the outhde of the tower. And in this manner the building was carried up to its 
fugit, wherean the fires were lighted. In order to give this tower an agreeable 
“ appearance, the walls were built of different-coloured materials. Firft, threecour- 
{es of iron-colaured freeftone, then twocourfts of yellowith ftone, and over them 
«¢ two courfes of found red bricks; and this variarion of colour and m:terials was 
« regularly dbferved in carrying ap the walfs as far as to the underfide ofthe coping,” 
The original appellation of ‘this tower was Turais Anpewns, which afterwards 
to TurRis Orpans, or and varied. by 


At 


Boulonois to La Tovar (9). 


(4) Lofebure, de Calais, 42q 
(5) Le Sr. Le Quien, Hift de Ia Ville de Boulogne, MS. 1 


Mem. de des Inicrip. tam. vi (8) Ibid. (9) Ibid. 
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numerous garrifon, well provided with li forts/ of neceffaries 
fufficient to hold’ out:2 long time; bvt.on the third day of the 
fiege, its commandant, together with the garrifon, furrendered 
themfelves ptifoners'of'war tothe Duke.of Suffolk. 
this piece, perhaps the moft perfec and diting of any af ite 
kind, we have the compleat reprefentation of a fiege, according to 
the praétice ufed above two hundred years. ago... Wee fee the form 
of thofe fortifications which were then fuppofed to be fufficient 
for the defence of a frontiertown, We alfo fce that town invefted 


"by a powerful: army..divided inte four camps, with the Pack of 


encamped at diftance. Horr sen ave senghe 
of encampments, the method of carrying on and forms 
ing the attack, together with the mode of defence, ¢ fee the 
forms of great ordmance, mortars, and military machines, then 
ufed, with the method praétifed in working them ; the various 
implements of war, ordnance ftores, fafcines, camp colours, en- 
figns, banners, guidons, and tents; as alfo the bread, baggage, and 
ammunition waggols, then in fervice ; of which laft fome are of 
a very fingular thape, being half cones laid am their ide upon the 
bed of their carriages, and with their broadeft end next to the 
fhafts. Here likewife we learn the methods ufed in preparing and 
fupplying the train and army with all ftores, &c. wanted in their 
different departments. We are thewn the various uniforms or 
liveries of the refpective bands of foldiers, and the Kabiliesgaes 
of war iappropsiated to, the different corps. In thort, by duly 
contemplating the pi@ture, we may form a tolerably good idea of 
wherever, so. the of thofe tapes, | 

— Iw order to afcertain the precife time of the fiege which the 
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Tae trenches [4] were begun, and the firht battery wasepened 
anid erected againft Boulogne, upon the of July. On the arft 
the lower town was taken. On the 22d the Tour v’Onpas, 
called by the Englith rwz Orn» Man, thefigereof which is res 
prefented in the fore ground of this piéture, and which defended 
the entrance into the port, together with its garrifon, furrendered 
at defcretiomto our troops. King Henry did not come to the camp 
before the town till the 26th of that month, and it was not until 
the 3d of Auguft that the batteries to the eaft of thetown where 
the King lay began their fire. On the Sth of September, as we 
learn from the King’s letter to the Queen, the bray of the caftle 
was taken, and three other batteries began to play on the caftle 
and town, which, with the three mines that day fprung, did 
great execution in tearing the lavgeft of the babwarks, 

fw the piéture the town and caftle, with their réfpe@ive forti- 
fications, arereprefented as ina rwinews condition, A’large breach 
is made in the wall fronting towards the north, and the mesin the 
trenches before it are active and bufy, as preparing forthe affaule; 
under cover of the royal battery, whith is playing ferivefly ‘on 
that part of the town which tothe breach. The bray 
appears to be reduced almoft to ruins, a breach is made-in the 
wall near the citadel, and great part of the citadel itfelf broke 

therefore compared with the hiftory of the progrefs of the fiege, 
as it ftood on.the 8th of Seprember, according to the diary, atid 
the King’s letter to the Queen, may be an inducement to fix oti 


Journal of the Bege in Rymer’s Foedern, before cited. 
{/} Holinthed fays, that the town futreadered on the 8th day of Seniaier 5 
but the journal fays, that it was on Holyrood day, the 14th of September. 
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_ Durine the fiege, the Duke de Vendome was hovering about 
Picardy, with an army of obfervation, and harraffed the befieg- 
ers [m]; the Dauphin alfo, with a confiderable number of forces, 
frequently attempted to relieve Boulogne, and compel King Henry 
to raife the fiege. It is therefore probable, that the hurry in which 
his camp, was owing to au alarm of that fort, avd that his bring- 
ing out the reyal ftandard im the manner defcribed was to ferve a 
double purpofe, viz. that of faummoning to atms the men in the 
camp under his particular command, and that of giving notice at 
the fame time to King Henry of the enemy’s approach. 

_ Tus firft compartment on the right hand fide of the room re- 
prefents a very memorable tranGaétion, to wit, that of the at~ 
‘tempt made by the French ta invade this kingdom in the year 
1545, which Monfieur Rapin juftly calls the greateft attempt the 
French had ever made at fea; together with the preparations at 
Port{mouth, and.on the adjacent coaft, to oppofe and prevent the 
execution of that formidable defign. 

_ Ii the autumn of the year 1544, the French King, finding his 
affairs. bear a very unfavourable afpect, and that his towns of 
Boulogne and Montreuil were on the point of furrendering to 
the Eng ith troops which then befieged them, haftened to con- 
elude a feparate treaty with the Emperor, being inceflantly urged 
thereto by the Duchefs d’Eftampes, who at that time laboured 
to obtain for the Duke of Orleans an eftablifhment out of the 
kingdom of France, whereto the might retise, in cafe either of 
her difgrace, or the King’s death. This treaty was accordingly 
figned at Creffy, in the Laonnois, on the 28th of September, 
four days after the furrender of Boulogne, by which means King 


[m} Memoires de Du Bellai, liv. 10. 
3 Henry 
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i Henry VIII, deferted by the Emperor, was'left alone to fecure 
| hi3 new conquefts, and carry on the war againft France. ‘This 
ticaty furnithed Francis the Firft with favourable opportunity 
for endeavouring to wreak his revenge on Hefiry, on account 
of his having taken Boulogne, and the ravages committed on the 
French coa(ts by the Englifh fleet. He accordingly determined 
tg invade England, and for that purpote [#] affembled his whole 
fleet, confifting of one hundred and fifty large thips, befides 
twenty-five gallies, and fifty {mall veflels andtranfports, at Havre 
de Grace, under the command of Monficur d’Annebaut, ad- 
migal of France, This formidable fquadron, after having been 
reviewed by the French King and his whole court with the 
greateft parade, took a confiderable number of troops on board, | 
and fet fail for England on the fixth day of July, and on that’ 
evening came to an anchor off the point of St. Helen’s, in the 
Ifle of Wight. King Henry, who had previoufly received wn-' 
doubted information of the defign of this great armament, ordered 
the Englith forces, under the command of his lieutenant general’ 
the Duke of Suffolk, to rendezvousat Portfmouth ; near to which, 
at Spithead, his navy, commanded by the Vifcount Lifle, high ad-’ 
miral of England, then lay. He likewife foon after repaired to 
Portfmouth, and there joined the dtmy. At day-break ou the’ 
1gth, the French admiral being determined to provoke the Eng- 
lith fleet to an engagement, fent in fome of the gallies, with or- 
ders to fire upon our fhips, whilft they were at anchor under thel- 
ter of the forts. Thefe orders were accordingly executed by 
Paulin, Baron de la Garde, who had the condu& of the gallies ; 
and it is the circumftances under which the French and Englith’ 
fleets were at that particular time, that are the principal fubje& 
of the painting now to be defcribed. 


[»] Memoires de M, du Bellai. 
Tus 
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Tuas picture gives us a view of the harbour, town, and forti- 
- fications, of Portfmouth, of Southfea Caftle, Spithead, the Mle of 
Wight, and part of the adjacent county of Hants, as alfo of the 
-Fvzench and Englith fleets, and of part of the Englith camp. The 
entrance or gate of the town of Portfmouth on the land fide is 
placed fo as to face the fpeftator; and the other three fides appear 
_ to be encompaffed with a fingle wall, kerneled at the top, and 
- fortified at the angles by circular forts or baftions, probably thofe 
_ which, as the greatluminary of antiquity, Mr. Camden tells 
us, were begun by King Edward the Fourth, and finithed by 
King Henry the Seventh, 

On the rampart next tothe harbour is a flag Bying, 

- with Barréof foar, Or, and Argent. At a {mall diftance from the 
town, and near to the point, is the Englith camp, defended on 
that part of its front which faces towards St. Helen’s, by a circular ae 
fort, mounted with four guns. All the tents and pavilions are ee 
- paned, fome blue and white, fome red and white, and others red ij 
and yellow ; and the principal of them furmounted by vanes he 
charged withthe arms of there{pective commanders to whom they i 
-feverally appertained. The King, mounted on a ftately courfer, 
_ whofe headftall, reins, and ftirrups, areftudded and emboffed with he 
gold, is reprefented as riding from the town of Portfmouth, and ; 
_ joft entering into Southfea Caftle, im his way tothe camp. He 
wears on his head a black bonuet,' ornamented with a white fea- 
ther, and is dreffed in a jacquet of cloth of gold, and a furcoat or 
gown of brown velvet, with breeches and hofeof white filk, His 


. 


countenance appears ferene and fedate, All the features of his face ly 
ase highly finifhed ; and the portrait hath by good judges been if 
_efteemed to be the grcateft likenefs we now have of that monarch. Bt i 
On his right hand are three heuchmen or pages on foot, drefled in ie 
Brit. in Hamplhire. Be 
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the royal uniform, andbearing their bonnets in their hands ; and 
on his teft hand are two tacqueystikewile on foot, drefied in difter- 
Hvertes. Belvind the King aretwo perfons on horfeback ; thrat 
on the right hand is the Duke of Suffolk, the King’s lieutenant in 
this expedition, mownted on ablack horfe; he is dreffed in a fear- 
let habit, and hath a black bonneton his head: his beard is se- 
markably white, curled, and parted in the middle. The other is 
Sir Anthony Brown, the King’s mafter of the horfe, mounted on 
a white courfer, Thefe are followed tp tue 
horfed, and compleatly harnefied. 

Between the camp and the fort on the point, is a Jange band 
of pikemen in armour; having with them two pairof eélours 
Explayed, the one chasged with Barvbof even, Argent and Gales, 
and the other with the crofs of Se. George. Clofe to their deft 
flank ts a numerous band of Both of thefe corps feem 
to be marching from the main guard to the platform frontiag 
the fea. This platform isi with feveral perfons, fome 
‘of whom appear to be foldiers, and others mierely 

On the back of the Ile of Wight, off Bembridge Point, and 
thence ftretching along thore toSt. Helen’s Road, isthe numeroes 
French fleet, all under their top-fails. Off that part which is 
known by the name of No Man's Land, are feveral French gal- 
fies; and {till further inward are four more of the French gallies 
firing at the Englith fleet, which is lying at Spithead. The four 
jaft mentioned gallies are undoubtedly placed here, to reprefent 
and point out the pofitionof thofe, which, as we are mformed by 
du Bellai and Florenge, the French admiral had detached from 
his fleet under the conduct of the Baron de la Garde to provoke 
the Englith fleet, and bring on a general engagement, Be- 
hiod the Englith fquadron, on the fhore on the Gofport fide, are 


three large circular forts or baftions, each mounted by two tire 
of 
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of cannon, one over the other, and cafemated in fuch manner as 
to fecure the gunners from all danger. Between the Spit and the 
entrance into Portfmouth Harbour, the maft heads of a large man 
of war appear juft above the water; and near to them are two 
boats full of men, feemingly in great diftrefs, rowing towards the 
Englith fleet, and feveral dead bodies and parts of rigging are feen 
floating on the water. This {cene is intended to thew the fate of 
of the Mary Rofe, the fecond thip in point of fize at that time be- 
longing to the Englith navy, which thip funk at the very begin- 
ning of the engagement between the two fleets, by which accident 
Str George Carew, her commander, together with above fix hun- 
dred men then on board, except about forty, perifhed inher. The 
_ Englith hiftorians afcribe this accident to her being overladen 
with guns, her larger ones unbreeched, and her fea-ports open, 
fo that in tacking the water entered, and fhe funk immediately; 
and Mr. Burchet [ p] tells us, that her lofs was occafioned by a 
little {way, which overfet her, her ports being made within fix- 
teen inches of the water, The French writers [g] give a very 
different account ; and infift that the was funk by the terrible fire 
of their cannon, and that no more than thirty-five of the crew 
efcaped. In this cafe, however, we may with the greater proba- 
bility rely on what our own countrymen tell us, not only as they 
were the moft likely to know the real fact, but as their account 
is in great meafure confirmed by the Cowdry picture of which I 
am now fpeaking. ‘The Mary Rofe is here reprefented as juft 
funk, at a {mall diftance from the tail of the Spit : and the head- 
mott of the French thipsis not nearer to her than St. Helen’s Point, 
which is far beyoud the reach of their guns; neither are any of 


[p] Naval Hiftory, p. 340. Sir William Monfon, in his Naval Traéts, fays 
the fame. j 
{¢] Du Bellai. F. Danicl, Hift. de la Milice de la Franee. Gallard, Hift de 
Francois I. &c. 
Vor. ILI. Mm thofe 
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| Si thofe fhips reprefented as firing ; a cireumftance which our pain- 
ter, whofe accuracy is remarkable, certainly would not have omit- 
oe ted had the Mary Rofe been funk by the enemy’s fire. One of 
a the four gallies before-mentioned is indeed reprefented as firing 
her prow gun towards the place were the Mary Rofe funk ; but 
that galley lies at too great a diftance from it, and even in cafe the 
had been actualy within gun-fhot, yet the weight of metal which 
the guns of fuch gallies ufually carried was not fufficient to have 
effeéted fuch a cataftrophe. Another of the French gallies is feen 
firing at the Englith Admiral’s fhip, who returns that fire with her 
bow-chafes. This thip was the Great Harry, on board of which 
the High Admiral Vifcount Lifle embarked. ‘The royal ftandard 
of England is flying at her enfign-ftaff and jack ftaff; and at her 
main top-maft-head are hoifted the colours of St. George. This 
fhip, the only one with the mafts in the whole fquadron, hath 
her quarters and fides, according to the prattice of thofe times, 
fortified with targets, charged with the crofs of St. George, and 
other heraldical devices, and is here reprefented as having all her 
fails fet, and bearing down upon the French fleet. Of the reft of 
the Englth fquadron fome are under way, and others weigh- 
ing their anchors, and their top-fails fet. i little to the right 
of the Englith fleet are fome of thofe pinnaces which the French 
called Rambarges, one of which is here reprefented under the 
ftern of a French galley, raking her fore and afr. ‘Thefe pinnaces, 
which were longer than ordinary, in proportionto their breadth, 
and much narrower than the gallies, as the French hiftorians 
acknowledge, vying in fwiftnefs withtheir gallies, and, being well 
worked with oars and fails by our Englith failors, bore down 
upon the French gallies with fuch impetuofity, and galled their 
fterns in fuch manner with their guns, the gallies having no 
4 cannon 
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Some ancient Bnglith Paintings at Cowdry. 
cannon on their poops, that the French apprehended nothing 
As the principal thips in this picture are reprefented with port- 
holes for their guns, it may not be improper to obferve, that, at 
the time of this engagement, that practice was not of a long 
ftanding, the making of {uch embrafures in the fides of thips for 
putting through the muzzles of their cannon being brought iato 
ufe fo late as the beginning of the fixteenth century. Previous to 
that time, they placed only a few cannon upon the deck of fuch 
fhips as carried any, and upon the prow or poop, as is yet done 
in galeaffes, and upon the prow of gallies [r]. 

Tue fubje& of the before-defcribed painting, fo far as it is 
therein reprefented, is evidently handled with the greateft atten- 
tion to truth ; all is regular, circumftantial, and intelligible, no- 
thing mifreprefented, difguifed, or confufed. The further tranf- 
aétions of the two fleets muft be gathered from the hiftorians ; and 
they agree, thatthe French navy, galled by the Englith pinnaces, 
and unable to draw our fleet into the main, twice landed fome 
forces on the Ifle of Wight, and on the coaft of Suffex, with- 
out any fuccefs; and having, during the expedition, fuffered a 
very confiderable lofs, retired, and ftretching over to their own 
coaft, never attempted to approach England again. 

Tus fecond compartment, as before obferved, contains a bird’s- 
eve view of the proceflion of King Edward the Sixth, from the 
Tower of London to Weftminfter, on Feb. 14, 1547 [5], 


[r] The earlief reprefentation of thips of war having port-holes for their 
guns, which [ have hitherto met with, is in a very remarkable picture preferved at 
Cowdry, of the landing of the Emperor Charles V. at Dover, in the year 1520, 
under the convoy of the Englifh fleet, commanded by the Earl of Southampton, 

[s} Holinfhed fays, ** he rode with as great roialtie as might be, the frseti be- 
ing hoong, and pageants in divers places erected to tcftifie the good wille of the 
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the day before that of his coronation. ‘The proceffion is exhi- 
bited as coming out of the Tower of London going along Eaft- 
cheap and Gracechurch-ftreet, thence down Cornhill, and fo 
through Cheapfide, which is in the center of the piece, and 
then continuing as far as the Temple, 

Our picture reprefents it in the following order.—After an 
undiftinguifhed cavalcade, which are paffing the conduit in Fleet- 
ftreet, follow fix bifhops in their habits on horfeback, riding three 
and three ;—fix ecclefiafticks, being the King’s chaplains, wearing 
their bonnets, and riding three andthree ;—the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury’s crofs-bearer, bare-headed, and mounted on a bay horfe, 
carrying the archiepifcopal crofs ;—the archbifhop of Canterbury 
in a black gown, mounted on a bay horfe, on which is a foot- 
cloth of black velvet, with headftall and reins of the fame, ftud- 
ded with gold, on his right hand the Emperor’s ambaflador mount- 
ed likewife on a bay horfe ;—-Garter King at arms, and the Lord 
Mayor of London, bearing the mace ;—the Lord Proteétor, bare- 
headed, dreffed in a gown of cloth of gold, and riding on a black 
horfe, fumptuoufly caparifoned ; —the King in a gown of cloth of 
gold, wearing his hat and feather, mounted on a ftately courfer, 
richly caparifoned, and under a canopy of cloth of gold, fupported 
by ftaves of gold, carried by as many knights on horfeback ;—on 
the King’s right hand five henchmen on foot, bare-headed, dref- 
fed in doubtlets of fcarlet, yellow furcoats, and red ftockings ;— 
Sir Anthony Brown, matter of the horfe, mounted, and leading a 
horfe of ftate, richly trapped :—a perfon in a long black cloak, 
with a black bonnet on his head, and mounted on a black horfe ;— 
yeomen of the guard and henchmen ;—four horfemen in black, 
riding two and two ;—and then a great number of perfons on 
foot, who clofe the proceffion. 

In this piece the King appears as juft arrived at the great con- 
duit in Cheapfide, whereon are placed a number of emblematic 
ftatues, the whole being richly ornamented with many elegant 
devices. The balconie: 1nd windows of all the houfes on the left 
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hand fide of the ftreet are filled with ladies, and, together with 
walls from the very roofs downwards, appear to be covered with 
rich tapeftry, cloth of gold, carpets, arras, and hiftorical paimt- 
ings, one whereof is evidently a copy from Raphael's famous pic- 
ture of St. on horfeback, a print whereof is engraven by 
Vofterman ; whilft the thop windows are fet out with cups, vafes, 
creufes, bekers, and other elegant pieces of gold{miths work. The 
matter of each houfe, in his beft apparel, is ftanding at his 
door, and faluting the King. On the oppofite fide of the ftreet the 
feveral crafts or companies, drefled in their livery gowns, with 
the matter of each at its head, form a line from the entrance of the 
Poultry to the weft end of Cheapfide, where the aldermen are 
ftanding. Over the archway of Ludgate is a band of mufic, and 
fundry perfons, reprefenting by their drefles emblematical fi- 
gures. Beyond Cheapfide is a beautiful view of St, Paul’s church, 
its chapter houfe, &c. and atriumphal arch.. From Ludgate-hill. 
to the Temple,. which terminates the piece, the {pace is very 
open, having only two triumphal arches, and a few houfes inter- 
{perfed here and there. The back ground prefents a view of Lon- 
don bridge, the church of St. Mary Overies, the bifhop of Win- 
chefter’s palace, the ftews, and bank fide [¢]. 

Tues paintings have generally been afcribed to Hans Hol- 
bein ; but they certainly are not the work of that mafter; nei- 
ther the landtkip, drawing, or colouring, are like his; and, upon 
the whole, they are fomewhat inferior to any pictures now known 
to be the produé of his pencil. 


£4) Since the firft edition of this volume, the Society have had a drawing made 
of this pi€ture by Mr. Grimm, and have engaged Mr. Bafire to make an engrav- 
ing of it. The ether pidtures have all been copied by the former artift, and will 
either be preferved in the port-feuilles of the Society, or engraved for public ufe, 
Tue 
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THE common opinion, that they were painted by Holbein, 
might probably arife from his having refided fome time at Cow- 
dry, where he was entertained by Sic Anthony Brown, and 
painted feveral excellent portraits, as alfo many of thofe fine 
heads which are now in the withdrawing-room on the ground 
floor next to the garden. 

Tue reign of King Henry the Eighth, as I mentioned in a 
former Memoir, fornifhed us with feveral other painters, the 
names of many of whom are remembered in the Anecdotes of 
Painting in England ; as Anthony Toto, Loca Penne, Johannes 
Corvus, Jerome de Trevifi, Jenet, Theadore Bernardi, Horne- 
brand, or Horrebout, Nicholas Lyfard, Wright, Cornelli, &c. 
And it is moft likely, that the paintings now under confideration 
were the work of one of thefe mafters, who probably might have 
received fome inftru€tions in regard thereto from Holbein. 

Asour the year 15g one Theodore Bernardi painted in the 
fouth tranfept of Chichefter cathedral the pictures of the Kings 
of England, and bifhops of that fee, and two hiftorical pieces re- 
lative to the church, and afterwards fettled with his family im that 
part of Suffex. We are likewife told, that Jerome de Trevifi, 
who was an engineer as well as a painter, attended King Henry 
the Eighth to the fiege of Boulogne, in the former quality, and 
was there flain, and that fome fketches of that and other fieges, 
drawn by his hand, are preferved in a book in the Cotton Library. 
May we not then reafonably conjecture, that the feveral paint- 
ings on the walls of the great dining parlour at Cowdry were 
painted either by this Bernardi, or by one of his pupils; and thar, 
for the painter’s more accuratedefcription of the fiege of Boulogne, 
he had poflefled himfelf of fome of thofe i which at the 
time of the fiege had been made by Trevifi ? 

Cowpry is fituated fo near to Chichefter, which was the ie. 


éence of Bernardi, that Sir Anthony Brown, by whofe orders thefe 
pictures 
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piéturcs were undoubtedly painted, may reafamably be fuppofed 
to have feen his performances wm the cathedral of that city, and to 
have been etherwife informed of his abilities as ao hiftory painter. 
With equal probability we may faggeft that Sir Authony Brown, 
who attended the King in his expedition again Boulogne, was.ac- 
quainted with Jerome de Trevifi, and had procured fome, if not 
all the drawings which he had made of the fiege of that place, 
and of the Englifthencampment s, in order that thofe cireumftances 
might with the greater accuracy be reprefentedin the pictures with 
which he intended to adorn his favourite Cowdry. Whoever was 
the painter, all furthtr enquiry about him is unneceffary. 

Ir is very juftly semarked by the ingenious author of Anec- 
dotes of Painting in England,-that the hiftories, habits, and cuf- 
toms, of the times, reprefented in the paintings at Cowdry, make 
the room that contains them a fingular curiofty ; but when he 
proceeds to fay, that they are its only mesit, and that these is 
nothing good either in the defigns, difpafition, on colouring, I 
muft diffent from him in that opsmion. 

lw thofe hiftery pieces which arein great meafuse the product 
of magination, the fubje& may be treated, and the ftory toki, in 
whatever manner the fertile genius of the mafter may fuggett. 
Aliegorical and emblematical figures may be introduced, andtheir 
farm, attitude, drefs, and grouping, may be conformable to the 
painter’s fole will and pleafure ; his landtkips, buildings, and em- 
bellifhments, may be of his own formation ; and the defign, dif- 
pofition, and colouring of the whole, may be fuchashe thall think 
beft adapted to produce a good effect, and to form that, which, 
according to the rules of his art, may juftly be~ pronounced a 
beautiful and mafterly picture ; but when an exact reprefentation 
of fome inftruétive and remarkable tranfaétion that happened 


within the knowledge of the painter, together with all its attend- 
ant 
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272 Sir Av torre’s Account, &c. 


ant circumftances, is intended to be recorded by his pencil, in or- 
der to preferve and hand down to pofterity a juft and compleat 
idea of the real faét exaétly as it happened, the cafe is different ; 
and he is in every refpeé& confined to the faithful and minute ob- 
fervance of truth, accuracy, and exactnefs, and thot without the 
leaft addition, diminution, or variation. It is upon fuch plan that 
his defign muft neceffarily be formed. His landtkip is to be the 
real face of the country whereon the bufinefs he is reprefenting 
was tranfaéted ; and the buildings fuch, and fuch only, as then 
ftood thereon. The difpofition of thofe buildings, as well as of 
his figures, and all other things fubfervient to the ftory, muft be 


fuch as in faé&t they aGtually were. The form and colours of his 


habits are to be fuch as the perfons reprefented really wore at the 
time, and the colouring of every obje& in the piece muft be that 
which really diftinguithed it, and belonged thereto. Under thefe 
circumftances the paintings in the dining parlour at Cowdry were 
evidently formed. Whoever will be at the pains of comparing 
them with the account and defcriptions given of the tranfaétions 
they reprefent, by the contemporary hiftorians, and with the ap- 

of the country and buildings thefe pictures exhibit, will 
find, that the painter’s pencil hath throughout the whole been 
guided by that ftri& conformity to truth and fact, which will 
more than fufficiently atone for any other.defects in the requi- 
fites for producing a beautiful aniiesiie 
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XXVIII. Account of opening one of the largep Barrows 


on Sandford Moor, Weftmoreland, in a letter from 
Mr. William Prefton, dated Warcop Hall, Sept. 5, 
1766,° Bifoop Lyttelton. 


Read at the of Nov. 6, 1766. 


HE labourers began by driving a levzl, and for fome time 

found nothing worth notice, At length one of them, dig- 
ging on the top of the barrow downwards,turned up, within half a 
yard from the furface,a piece Of an urn, and foon after cameto what 
he thought ‘an urn, fixed ita large pot or veffel, and containing 
a fmall quantity of white athes. On one fide of it, but fome- 
what lower, lay a broad two-edged fword, broken in two, the 
whole blade meafuring it length better than two feet, and two 
inches and an half broa@; the head curioufly wrought. On the 
other fide | the head of a fpear, and fome other inftrument 
which Mr. Prefton could nor tefl wiiat to make of. All thefe 
inftruments were nearly deftroyed by ruft. About a yard below 
thefe the workmen came to an orbicular pile of ftones, refembling 


a vault, above feven yards in diameter, and above fix yards high 2 


the ftones of various kinds, fuch as are not found on or near 
that moor. Thefe were covered with a thick layer of dry fand, 
none of which had fallen in among them ; which Mr. Prefton 
accounts for, by fuppofing this coveringto have been formerly of 
turf, with the heathy fide downwards, which is now become 
fand. On removing this pile, they came to a fine black mould, 
about three inches deep, covering a fquare of about two yards, 
and lying as near as they could guefs under the place where the 
{word, &c. were depofited. Here they found only fome burnt 
bones. Under the whole lay a bed of gravel. 

Vor. Ill. Na XXIX. Di/- 
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XXIX. Diftoveries ina Barrow in Detbythire. Commu- 
nicated by Mr. Mander, of Bakewell, in the faid County. 


Read at the Society of Awriqyanses, March 17, 1768. 


Il fp. 274. 


P ON the commons of Winflor, a village within the King’s 

great manor de Alto Pecco, which were lately inclofed, 

are divers barrows, or tumuli, chiefly of ftone ; and among the 
reft one of earth, which the inhabitants account the more fingu- 
lar. This being lately opened, there were found in it two glafs 
vefiels, between eight and ten inches in height, with wide circu- 
lar mouths, and a little bulge in the middle, and containing 
about a pint of water, of a light greenifh colour, and exceeding 
limpid. With thefe was alfo fownd a filver collar or bracelet, 
about an inch broad, joining at the ends in dovetail fathion, 
and ftudded with human heads, and other fmall ornaments, fe- 
cured 
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“qured by rivets, which might oecaGonally be detached, Alf an 


ornament of the fize and fafhion above reprefented, compofed. 
chiefly of filligree work, of gold or filver gilt, and fet with gar- 
nets, or red glafs.. The inward part (2) is raifed above the reft,. 
and fuppofed to be gold. The partitions, marked (5), were filled 
with red glafs or garnets; as were the four {pots marked (ce). 
The reft was filligree, or chain-wosk. The large ftone which 
filled the focket im the centre is wanting. To the back of this 
ornament is affixed a plate of filver, fecured by four rivets, lying 
under the four circular fidnes.imthe Border. There were alfo 
feveral {quare and round beads, af various.colours, of glafs and 
earth, and fome fmalb remains of brafs, 
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XXX. of a Reverend Mr. 


In of the coffins pretty large quantities o 


to Mr. Paton, Com- 


wunicated by Mr. Gough. 
"Read atthe Society of AnriqyAntzs, March 12, 19» 1773. 
wits if Stromnefs, Nov..e7, 3772: 


SHE traditions concerning the antiquities of this countay 

ate fuprifingly vague, and little to be depended: ‘There 

are ihdeed@many remains which bear the ftamp of ‘eget 

times}. fuck ‘as the burial-places of which I am goi fpeak, 

and the\¢ireles of ftones which are ftill remaining on @ie Main- 

land; but-all that can be gathered is, that they were formerly 

held in veneration, 
counts inveftigated. 

“Wuew-Mr. Banks was here, I was with him every iy, and 


he was pleafed to make me the director of his Orkney ¢ 
day we went grave-digging in the Links of Skail, on 


Main- 


land, where there are great numbers of tumuli, com either 

of ftoues or fand, containing one or more coffins in ris, one 
above amother: the bodies all naked except the bagsi@f bones. 
Beads of fone, and a {pecies of lithanthrax were foug@ in one, 
andiim fome bones of children of feven years old, @Me fecond 

of téeth appearing. None of the coffins are a four and 

feer and many lefs. The body, with knees to 
‘oe ‘brea legs along the thighs. The ¢ us being 
)@neeamade up, might be opened again to recei new coffin. 
simal mould 


@as here mentioned. Other tumuli here ‘wave neither 
a. ¥ nér erg but bones burnt almoft to vitrification, and 
Of calcined matter with pieces of bones fticking to them: 
“Bar 4 jaw im one, in others bones of horfes and dogs. The 
tumiulus feems raifed immediately over the pile, as fome lumps 
a was ds aad much difcoloured, as if covered while fmoak- 
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Actount of a Tutulus in Scotland... 277. 


ing. There are many fuch tumuli, and ftone-coffins with 

tire bodies , in. Sanda .and Stroma, ; We pitched upon one tu- 

mulus which fegmed never to\haye been moved fince its firft 

conftruétion ;. and Mr. Banks ordered the people to begin at one 

fide, and dig to the other, that, we might fee the whole fabric 

of it. Ie was of a flattifh conical. thape, , fomething, refembling 

the figure im the plate annexed*, After digging away a great. 

quantity. of fand, . till we came the. centre of the, hill, 
the people ftruck, theie. fpades, on. feveral large flones; upon 
which Mr, Banks ordered them to dig. round them, and the whole 

conftruétion appeared as I have fketched jt with my pen; firtt, a. 
large quantity fand, a large parcel of great ftones, which 
feemedto have been taken fromthe neighbouring fea thore. When 
thefe were removed, the coffin or cheft appeared, which was come 
pofed of four ftones, covered with a very large fifth ftone. In thefe 
lay the old gentleman (for fo he appeared to be by his teeth, 
which were worn to the ftumps, and the ftumps filled with tartar) 
on his fide, with his hands folded on his breaft, his knees drawn 
up towards his belly, and his heels towards his hips. This was 
a highly preferved fkeleton, notwithftanding the length of time 
it muft have lain. All the bones remained, only they were 
foftith till they hardened in the air. The ficth was like a whitith 
earth, lying about the bones of the thicker parts of the body ; 
and on the arms, &c. was f{cattered a fort of blackith fibres, 
which Dr. Lind fuppofed might have been the vafcular fyftem. 
What was remarkable was, a bag of fome very coarfe vegetable 
ftuff or rufhes+, which was laid at his feet, and contained the bones 

* Pi. XIII. 

+ Quere, If this bag was the bulge which Lucilius deferibes as the aii of a perfon 
whom he fatirizes (Sat. VI.) and whence Macaulay (St. Kilda, p. 52.) derives 
the name of Firbolg, the old Irifh having-4fearce any thing more defirable than 

age 
wr Cum bulga cxoat, dormit, Javit: omnis in una 
, Res hominis bulga, 
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278 Account of a Tumulus in Scottend. 

Ma, of a younger perfon, which feemed to have been a woman. Upon 

‘ie this were made many’ ingenious conjeCtures; that this might 

‘ig have been his wife, who died perhaps at thirty years of age, and 

a might not have been buried till her hufband died, and then her 

ae bones colleéted into this bag, and laid at his feet in the fame grave. 

if In examining a piece of this bag, to fee whether it was made of 
a vegetable or animal fubftance, I difcovered it to be full of a 
{pecies of infects, called by Linnaeus Dermefies, ‘Thefe, toge- 
ther with the bag, were reduced to a blackith mafs, which might 

be crumbled to powder between the fingers; but the warp and 

fo, woof of the latter, as well as the entire fhape of the infe&s, 

» J might eafily be traced. ‘There can be little faid as to the anti- 

Bes quity of this, only that it was made before the introduction of 

| iftianity, 
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In a Letter from the Hon. Daines Barrington, Vice 
Pref. 8: 4. Johu Lloyd, Bfguire, 8. A. 


Read at the SocrétY of Awtrqpanres, May 6, 1793. 

Deak Six, March 31, 1779. 
HE precife time when any ancient language ceafes to be 
{poken by the inhabitants of acountry feems to be intereft- 

aot bu€ to the antiquary; f thall 
therefore defire you would lay before the Society the followi 
particulars with regard what conceive fo be the lat Spark of 
the Cornith tongue. 

made a moft complete tour through Cornwall in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and yet does not take notice of their {péak- 
ing a language which he did not underftand pile inference 
from this his filence is, that it then prevai ft univerfally, 
juft as an Englith traveller into Wales would not now, in an 
account of his journey, inform his correfpondent, that Welth was 

ufed in the princi 

publifhed his of Cornwall in 1602; and ob- 
ferves, that the Carnith was then going ng very faft into difufe, be- 

the 


caufe he takes notice, that moft inhabitants ** can no word 
* ef Cornith, which was driven into the uttermoft fhirts of the 
thire [4].” 


Noapen’s Hiftory of Cosnwall i is fuppofed by the editor to 
have been compiled about the year 1610; and informs us, “ that 
*¢ the Cornifh language was chiefly ufed in the weftern hundreds 
** of thecounty, particularly Penrith and Kerrier ; and yet (which 
** is to be marveyled) though the hufband and wife, parents and 

** children, mafter and fervants, doe mutually communicate in 


[e] See Geland’s Itim. Vol. If. and FT, How generally ie prevailed in this 
reign fee Borlafe, Nat. Hift. of Cornwall, p. 375. Ge: | 
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280 Mr. BaanisoTon on 
ah « their native language, yet there is none of them, in a manners, 
but is able to converfe with ‘a ftranger in the Englith tongee, 
ae “+ unlefs it be fome obfcare people, who feldom confer with the 
ae «* better fort ; but it feemeth, however, that in a few years the 
Rigs «* Cornith language will be by little and little abandoned [c].” 
Tae In 1662 Cornwall was vifited by that great naturalift, Mr. 
ee | Ray, who paid very particular attention to the language {poken 
. in different parts of England, as appears by his having collected 
1 3 their peculiar words and Proverbs, 
‘We find accordingly in his Itineraries (publithed by Mr. Scott, 
F. A. S.) “ that Mr. Dickan Gwyn was confidered as the ouly 
| « perfon who ‘could then write in the Cornith language, 
ae ** and who lived in one of the moft wefterni parifhes called 
— «¢ Juft, where there were few but what could {peak Englith ; ; 
; «* whilft few of the children alfo could {peak Cornith, fo that the 
language would be foon entirely loft[d].” 
F ; Mr. Ray obferves in another part, that Mr. Dickan Gwyn 


(whom he mentions as the only perfon who could write Cornith) 
was no grammarian ; and that another man, named Pendarvis, 
was upon the whole. perhaps. better fkilled in it, by which Fcon- 
clude he means that Pendarvis was fuppofed ‘to {peak it with 
greater purity, though he did not write in that t language as Dickan 


A4swyn did. 
HE laft printed account which F have happened to meet with 


i: 4. in relation to the decay of the Cornith tongue, is in a letter dated 
| March 10, 1701, from Lhwyd to Rowland (author ‘of the Mona 
Antiqua), who obferves, that it was thet only retained in five or 
fix villages towards the Land’s End [e}. 

Tuvs far with regard to written teftimonies: I thall now pros 
ceed to oral. 
: _ My brother Captain Barrington brought a French Eaft India 
thip into Mount’s Bay, in the year 1746 (to the beft of my recol- 
Page 26, 27. [4] Page 28:1. [¢] See Mona Ant. 
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the Expiratson of the Cornith: Eanguage. 28x 
lection), whe teld me, that when be fajled froma shenge om a-cruife. 
toward the French coaft, he took with hina from that part of 
Cornwall a feaman who, {poke the Cornifh langyage, and who 
was underftood by fome Fremch feameu of the coaft of Bretagne, 
with whom he afterwards happened to have occafion te converte. 
can undesftand each other... Ay 
I made avery complete tour of set 17685 
and recolleting what L had thusheard from my brother, L men- 
tioned to feveral perfons of that county, shat | did not think it: 
impofible I mighs meet with fome remains of the language, whe 
however confidered it aa, entirely loft. 


principal inp. for my guide, towards the Sennan, or moft weftern 
point; and wheml approached the village, 1 faid, that there 
rapft probably be fome remains of the language in thofe parts, if 
any where, as the village was ia the road to no place whatioever ; 
and the only alehoufe announced itlelf to be the /aft in England, 
My guide however told me, that I thould be difappointed ; but 
that if L would ride tem miles about in my return to Penfance, 
he would casry mete a village called Moufchole, on the weftern 
fide of Mount’s Bay, where there was an old woman called Dolly 
Pentracth{g,}, who could {peak Cornith very fluently. Whilfi 
we were travelling together towards Moufehole, I inquired how 
he knew that this woman fpoke Cornifh, when he informed me, 
that he frequently went from Penfance to Moufehole to buy fith, 
which were fold by her; and that when he did not offer a price 
which was fatisfactery, the grumbled to fome other old women in 
an unknown tongue, which heconcludedthereforeto be theCornith. 

, Wen we reached Moufehoule, I defired to be introduced as a 
perfon who had laid a, wager that there was no one who could 
converfe in Cornith ; upon which Dolly Pentracth fpoke in an 


[/] Ubi top. [2] This name in Welth fignifies, at the end of the fand. 
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q 282 Mr. BARRINGTON on 
mi angry tone of voice for two or three minutes, and in a language 
which founded very like Welth. 
a! Tue hut in which the lived was in a very narrow lane, oppo- 
fite to two rather better cottages, at the doors of which two other 
. women ftood, who were advanced in years, and who I obferved 
; were laughing at what Dolly Pentraeth faid to me. 
| Upon this I afked them whether the had not been abufing me ; 
= to which they anfwered, very heartily, and becaufe I bad 
i | foe could not fpeak Cornifo. \ then faid, that they muft be able to 
talk the language ; to which they anfwered, that they could not 
ae fpeak it readily ; but that they underftood it, being only ten or 
twelve years younger than Dolly Pentraeth. 1 ftayed nine or 
i na ten days in Cornwall after this ; but found that my friends, whom 
mg l had left to the eaftward, continuedas incredulous almoft as they 
) were before, about thefe laft remains of the Cornith 
becaufe (amongft other reafons) Dr. Borlafe had fappofed, in his 


Natural Hiftory ofthe county, that ithadentirely ceafedtobe fpoken 
[g}- It wasalfo urged, that as he lived within four or five miles of the 
old woman at Moufehole, he confequently muft have heard of fo 
fingular a thing as her continuing to ufe the vernacular tongue. 

1 wap {fcarcely faid or thought any thing more about this mat- 
ter, till laft fammer, having mentioned it to fome Cornith people, 


°({¢] Dr. Borlafe’s words are the following; “ That we may attend it to the 


; grave; this language i¢ now altogether ceafed, fo as not to be fpoken any 
“ where in converfation.” Nat. Hift. of Cornwall, p. 316. If Dr. Borlafe had 


at ever heard of this old woman, who lived within four miles of him, he would 
i certainly have here made mention of her, as well as compleated from ber his 
7. Cornith Vocabulary. Nor was it probably the fad in 1758, (when Dr. Berlafe 
publithed his Natural Hiftory) that the language had ceafed, fo as not to be 
Jpeken any where in confervation, becaufe it is not impoffible that the feamen who 
was on board Captain Barrington’s thip in 1746 might be then ftill alive, as well 
ial 4 as feveral cthcrs, It moft alfo be recolleéted, that, ten years after Dr. Borlaie’S 
. : publication, two old women (neighbours to Dolly Pentraeth) underftood what the 
faid ; as aifo chat fhe frequently grambled to Gem ig Comm, when proper pries 
' was not offered for her filh. 
I found 


| 
ae 
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the Expiration of the Cornith Language. 
I found that they could not. credit that any perfom, bad exited 
within thefe five years whocould {peak their native lamguaze; and 
therefore, though Limagined there was but ¢ fqmall chance of Dolly 
Pentraeth’s continuing to live, yet I wrote to the Prefident, 
then in Devonthire, to defire that he would. make fome in- 
quiry with regard to her; and he was fo obliging as to procureme 
information from a gentleman whofe houfe is within three miles 
of Moufehole, a confiderable part of whofe letter I thall fubjoin. 
“Dotty Pentragts is thort of ftature, and bends very 
* much with old age, being in her cighty-feventhi year, fo lufty 
« miles in bad wéather, in the morning, and back again. She i 
«* fomewhat deaf, but her intellects feemingly not impaired ; has a 
«¢ memory fo good, that fhe remembers perfectly well, that about 
‘¢ four or five years ago at Moufehoule (where the lives) the was 
«« fent for to a gentleman, who, being a ftranger, had a curiofity 
“‘ to hear the Cornifh language, which the was famed for retain- 
«ing and {peaking fluently ; andthat the inn-keeper, where the 
** gentleman came from, attended him.” 
[Tus gentleman was myfelf; however, I did not prefume to 


Jend for her, but waited upon her.] 


«Suz does indeed at this time talk Cornith as readily as others 
« do Englith, being bred up from a child to know no% 
« language ; uor could the (if we may believe her) talk a word 
* of Englith before the was paft twenty years of age ; that, her 
«+ father being a fifherman, the was fent with fith to Penfance at 
** twelve years old, and fold them inthe Cornith language, which 
«* the inhabitants in general (even the gentry) did then well un- 
* derftand. She is pofitive, however, that there is neither in 
** Moufehole, or in any other part of the county, any perfon who 
“ knows any thing of it, or at leaft can converfe in it. She is 
** poor, and maintained partly by the parith, and partly by for- 
“ tune-telling, and gabbling of Cornith.” 
Oo2 I wAvE 
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the 284 On the Expiration of the Cornith Language. 
I thus thought it right to lay before the Society this ac- 
count of thé Taft fparks of the Cornith tongue, and cannot but 
think that a linguift (who underftands Welfh) might fill pick 
up amore complete vocabulary of the Cornith than any we are at 
! prefent poffeffed of, efpecially as the two neighbours of this old 
* woman, whom I have had occafion to mention, are not now 
above 77 or 78 years of age, and were very healthy when I fw 
them, ‘fo that the whole does not depend upon the life of this 
Cornith Sibyl, as the is willing to infinuate. 
ta Ip it is faid that I have ftated that thefé' neighbours could noe 
mae fpeak the language, this fhould be underftood, that they cannot 
ch converfe fo readily in it as fhe does, bécaufe I have mentioned that 
1 they comprehended her abufe upon me, which implies a certain 
if bes Anions of the Cornith tongue. Thus the moft learned men of 
ia this country cannot fpeak Latin fluently, for want of practice ; yet 
4 H : it would be very eafy to form a Latin vocabulary from them, 
ae Ir is alfo much to be withed, ‘ that fuch a linguift would go 
| into the Ifle of Man, and report to the Society in what ftate that 
i expiring language may be at prefent. 


As for the Welth, I do not fee the leaft probability of its being 
loft in the more mountainous parts ; for as there aré fo valuable 


mines in feveral of the parifhes thitis fituated, I do not Conteive 
hat it is poffible to introduce the ufé of Englith. The prefent 
inhabitants therefore and their défcendanes will cotitinue tofpeak 
! their native language in thofe diftricts; for the Welt canfiot 
fettle in England, becauft they caritior {peak the tongue; nor will 
Englith fetvants for hufbandty live withitiie Welth, they 
would not underftand their iriafters, ‘dear Sit, 
Your moft fairhful humble Servant, 
Datnts Barkincton, 


4 
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XXXII. On the Defeent of Titles of Honour, particularly 
Baronies, through the Female Line: Tranferibed from 
a MS. of Mr. Sayntlowe Kniveton *. 


Read at the Soctery of Awtréyaniss, Jone 17, 1773¢ 
To the Reverend Mr. Norais, Secretary. 
Rev. Srk, 
HE papers inclofed. herewith, partly law, and partly hifs 
tory, I have taken from an old (and I think authentic) 
MS. in my ¢ Whiat I have copied thereout feems to have 
been comipiled to thew chat dignities and titles of honour are con- 
ftitutionally preferved and derived down in families by the female 
defcendants, particulatly baronies ; about which in thofe times 
perhaps foime queftions were agitated. Claims of that kind are 
fometimes advanced in our days : I theréfore fend thefe theets toour 
brethren of the Antiquary Society ; and if they are thought proper 
memoirs to be read there, and give fome amufement to the gen- 
tlemen, I thall be agreeably fatisfied. The number of pedigrees 
I was induced to tranfcribe from what I have obferved in the firft 
volume of papers publifhed by the Society, wherein the worthy 
Prefident, Dr. Milles, has remonftrated againft Mr. Walpole’s 
rélation in favour of Richard the Third, in which I think the 
pedigree of Tyrrell, fappofed to be the principal agent in deftroy= 
ing the young princes, a ftriking proof of that fat; and 
that pedigrees are in many refpeéts ufeful. At the beginning of 
the MS. volume is that paragraph which I have prefixed to thefe 
papers. If they are worthy of notice, and can be fhortened, or 


* Mr. St. Loe was a Derbythire gentleman, and a good antiquary. His collec- 
tions are for the moft part in the Yelverton library, but Le Neve had three or four 
volumes of them. He is quoted in Monaft. Abglic. I. 572-3, for tranftribing 
ftom the regifter of Swavefey Abbey, in Cambridgefhire, and he is frequently 

woted in Thoroton’s Nottinghamfhire. A MS, hiftory by bim of the carls of 
Atiindel from the conqueft to bis own time, was bought at Le Neve’s fale, 

(N*845) by Mr. Weft, 
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286 On the Defcent of Titles of Honour 


any way altered, to bring them within the rules and intentions 
of the Society, I defire that may be done ; and it will oblige, 


Reverend Sir, 


Goodwickball, near Swaff- Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
ham, in Norfolk, March 
80, 5772. Cavtpwett. 


In 1606 this Booke was copyed out of the Originall compiled by Mr. 
Sayatlowe Kuiveton, @ great Antiquary in thofe Times. .. - 
OHN VESEY was fumoned to parliament anno 49 
Henry III, and there had place and title of a Baron of 
England; which honour and dignitie came after to William 
Aton, by Margerie, the only daughter and heir of Warin Ve-. 
fey, who was married to Sir Gilbert Aton, knight, auncefter to 
the faid Sir William Aton, which William had. sffue three 
daughters and coheirs, viz. Anaftace, matied to Sir Edward 
St. John, knight; Katherine, maried to Sir Raphe Over; and 
Elizabeth, maried to Sir John Cogniers. Sir Edward St. John 
had by Anaftace bis wife a daughter and heir called Margarett, 
who was maried to Sir Thomas Bromeflecte, who had :flue 
Sir Henrie Bromefleete, Baron of Veiey in the rght of his 
grandmother, though the faid Sir Henrie was by writ, dated 
the 22d day of Januarie, in the 27 year of King Henrie the 
Sixt, fummoned to parliament by the name of Henrie Brom- 
fiete, knight, Baron of Vefey, with this fingular odd clavfe, 
the like whereof is not again to be found in any fuch writt, 
We will that you, and the beires males of your bodie, foall be Baron 
of Vefey (Claufa de anno 27 Hen. VI. membrana 24 in dorfo :] 
whereas, notwithftanding that, the defcendants from the faid 
daughter and heir of that Bromflecte were evermore reputed 
and taken for Barons of Vefey, and fo in divers patents of fun- 
drie 
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im the Female Line. a87 
drie Kings, and in feveral offices and inquifitions found, and 
other matters of record, as if that reftraint or limitation in the 
writt had not been at all, or were indeed of no fufficient 
to reftrain the true right of fee fimple in the Baronie. 


Theis reafons were alledged by Margaret Ruffell, Countefs 
Dowager of Cumberland, on bebalfe of ber only daughter 
Ann, her claim to the Baronie of V efey. 

“ Tus caufe being a matter of Chivalrie, the laws whereof be 
partly martiall, fit for the field, and partly civill, of the ufe of 
arms and. tytles, it feemeth to the faid Ladie, that the fame is 
not determinable by the comon lawes of this realme, as by fun- 
difcuffed and determined in the Court of Chivalrie, before the 
High Conftabie and Marthalt of England, namelie the plea be- 
twixt Reynold Lord Gray of Ruthin, and Sir Edward Haftings, 
im the time of King Henrie the Fourth, for the ftile and armes 
of the Lord Haftings, houlden as parcell of the inheritance, 
and claimed by the woman as theis ftiles of Baronies are, as alfo 
by old cuftome in marthalling and placing of great efftates, con- 
trarie to the comon lawes of the land. 

Tue comon lawe no where teacheth, that all the daughters 
of an Earle thould imediatle upon the father’s creation, be La- 
dies ; and that as well thofe bore before the creation, as thofe 
borne after. 

Tue comon lawe faith net, that if an Earle’s daughter marie 
with an Efquire, the houldeth ftill her place and name; and 
that the lofeth both marrying with a Baron, but is of a contrarie 
fentence. 

By maxime of the comon lawe no eftate of inheritance paffeth 
but by theis words to the donee and his heirs; but the gift of tlie 
title of a Baron by writ is otherwife. 

Br 
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By the comon lawe the King’s ¢ guift is nog good but by his 
letters patente, and that by fpeciall woordeg of graunt; but in 
the writt of fummons there are no woordes of graunt, neither 
. mencion of Lord or Baron, but Knight, of fuch a place called 
a for his advice and councell to be given in the parliament, 

' q wherebje no couller may be gathered by the lawe of creation 

, q and ereétion of the perfon into the ftate of a Baron, and leaft of 
\ all to be expounded to the ftate of inberitance as. notwith{tand- 
4 | ing it is, as before is thewed. 
+o By the comon lawe none may be called Lord of the Mannor 
i : of Dale, having not fo much asa couller of right to it. But by 

| the lawes of Chivalrie a mau may be Earle of a countrie having no 
ay right nor intereft to it, nor one foote of land in.it, and Barop of a 
is place being the inheritance of a ftraunger. 

By the comon lawe the ftile and dignitie of ‘the aunceffer 
cometh not to the heire, the auncefter living; but by lawe of 
Chivalrie, the father being of a Baron made an Earle, the fon 
is imediatlie invefted in the title of his father’s Baronie, without 
woordes of ceremonie, andcontraric tothe woordes of entaile. 

Tue rule of theis and fuch like cafes is not one and the fame 
in all countries: but the cuftome of everie countrie is to be ob- 
ferved within the fame for lawe, which all the doétors of the 
civill lawe agree uppon; namely, that titles and matters of 
P dignitie and honour are to be ordered and ruled by the cuftomes 
‘ of every countrie. They fet it down for a principle, that Com- 
fuetudo in unaquaque regione omnium dignitatum et juri{diElionum 
forma et principium. And Baldus fayth, Comfuetudini frandum eft 
q difponenti de nobslitate, et confuctudines leci faciunt quem nobilem, qui 
, alias non effet nobilis. And to this effect for Spaine, Fobm Stara 
| faith, that Canfar mer) 
paniae, 
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Female Late, 289 
terminari per leges Romanorum, fed de jure noftro. 
~ As in Jermaine, the'creation of a-Duke advanceth not the 
children of the perfon created beforethe creation, in — 
is otherwife. © 
- ‘Woseew by birth in Germany enjoy the titles of Dutcheffes, 
Counteffes, and Baroneffes ; yet are unable to enjoy the Duke- 
domes, Counties, and Baronies. 

Iw England, France, and Spayne, women are capable of 

both, if in the graunt noe lymitation be to the heires males. 
_ Anp of all other ftates the queftion is leaft doubtful in the 
ftate of a Baron; for all authors agree, that higher eftates were 
in the beginning only names of office, and not of inheritance. 
But the name of a Baron was a ftate joyned with fee, with jv- 
rifdiétion over his owne vaflalls in his owne territories, as may 
appear by the antiquitie of Court Barons ; and the Dutch word 
for a Baron expoundeth the fame, calling him Free Heron, that 
is, Lord within himfelf. 

Enctanp, France, and Spayne, differ little in cuftomes to 
Barons appartenant; in which countries, after the death of a 
Baron without heir male, the eldeft females iffue next in kin- . 
dred on the father’s fide as heir general fucceedeth in the dignitie 
and beft part of the patrymonie, after divifion juftlie made. 

Tis cuftome hath continued in all ages fince the Nerman 
Congqueft, is proved by examples, ang the reafons whie it thould 
do enfue. 

Fiast, the example of the beft governed and moft noble 
kingdomes who ufe the like. 

_ Tue the principal rule of the lawe, Reipublicae intercf quod 
erdinum dignitas familierumque falva fit. Caffaneus. 
Vor. UL Pp Cassaneus 
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290: On the Defeent of Fitles of Honour 
tionis familiae,. quod- non videtur pofe tranfire ex illa; and he 
potteth for that right, arma et 
veniunt ad fuccefores, et: alienari non poffent . 

Fur Tuer he faith, that, in default of heirs, names 
may be alienated by devife in teflament in theis woordes, 4r- 
ma et nomen domus et familiae legari, five conceds poffunt cum bere~. 
ditate aliena, fi non fuper fit fuccefor ne familia, et hag 
nomen et arma gerere, alioguin per dit fuam baereditatem, 

Tuets lawes fhew a natural ftudie and care for the "i 
tion of dignities in auncient houfes, without refpe& of fex.. 

Tue moft of the auntient Earles of England enjoy their tythes- 
defcended unto them from women of their Baronies,, which. 
they hold neither by letters patents, nor by writ, bat by the 
continuance of that cuftome,. which proveth the lawfulnefs- 
thereof fufficienttie for them, and then -whie not rather for the: 
next heire feamale,. whereas arr 5 came and was deprived? 
to them from woemen. 

Likewise everie Baron having two foreafmuch 4s. 
the writ mentioneth onlie one, if this cuftome were not, mat} 
blot out the. other... 

Ir is further to be confidered, that by this cuflome it is moft 
cleere, that:a Baronie with the ftile and dignitie ought to defcend’: 
to the eldefr daughter: or heire collaterall-to everie Baron ;. if 
there be more than one, the Baron dyinge without iffee male, . 
if the faid Baronie were firfe eftablithed-by. writ,. mach more to’ 
the fole daugbter and right heire. Wether the alteration or’ 
change of that cufteme may be beneficiall tothe comen wealth, . 
which {urely feemeth not unlefs any be fo impudent to main— 
taim,. thatthe enterteyning danger-. 
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ous; which hitherto hath been reputed as a brazen wall to the 
emperial crowne. of this srealme, and whie fhould this right 
how be more offenfive amongeft us than in all former ages, and 
to us more thap all couutnes round about us, uniefs as grave 
pollicic brought it firft in, impatient envie would now drive 
at out, : 

Tuomas Lord la War, in the 39th yeare of the reigne 
of our late Soveraigne Queen Elizabeth, what time he was fum- 
moned to the parliament, where, by petition to her Majeftie, he 
defired allowance of that feate and place in parliament which 
Thomas Lord La Warr, his grandfather, bad, by reafon of his 
fummons, in the third year of King Henry the Eighth, although 
it were objected againft him, that William Lord La Warr, his 
father, having been attaynted by parliament, anno 2 et 3 Phi. 
et Mariac, was after reftored anno 5 Eliz. and by the letters pa- 
tents of the fame Queen created Baron La Warr, to him and 
his heires males of his body, anno 8” ejufdem Reginae. Yet 
then it was held cleere by the opinion of Periam, then Lord 
Cheife Baron of the Exchequer, that the acceptation of that 
new creation by. his father by fuch letters patents did not ex- 
tinguith the ancient dignitie defcended to the faid Lord La 
Warr then from his aunceftors, And accordingly the faid 
Thomas Lord La Warr was allowed and admitted to take his 
place in the faid parliament betwixt the Lord Willoughbie and 
the Lord Berkeley.” 


Theis reafens were alledged for the Lady Fane, in ber fuit for 
the Barony of Abergavenny. 
Tat by the lawes of the realme, dignities conferred by 
the King’s writ of fummons to parliament defcend to fe- 
males, where there is a fole heire, and not coheires, and that — “ 
thealienations of the poffeffions cannot alter the lawe. 
Pp2 Tue 
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292 On the Deftent of Titles of Honour 

Tne call by writ is an ennobling of the bloud, and therefore 
deriveth the nobilitie as the blood is derived, and hath no fpecial 
words of limitation to what heires, as letters patents have; and 
therefore the lawe intendeth the heire general fach as the com- 
mone lawe knoweth for an heire. 

Tue ftatute of entayles was made anno 13 E. I. the call by 
writ was in ufe in Henry the Third’s time, and before, and 
therefore could be no entayle to be called fo, for that fueh man- 
ner of calling was before there was any entayle. 

Ture was never yet fo much as a cuftome hard of it in any 
part of the realme that excluded females, though in other 
pointes divers cuftomes do crofle the courfe of defcerits at the 
common lawe. 

Tue defcent to females is not reftrayred to corporal inherit- 
ance only, but extendeth alfo to incorporal, as offices, liberties, 
and the like, even to the higheft offices in England that a fubs' 
jet can beare. As Humphrey de Bohune, Earle of Htrefordand' 
Effex, held certain mannors of the King to-be conftable of Eng-: 
land, and he had iffue two daughters, and dyed; and it was’ 
holden by all the judges in England, upon: a claime made by: 
Edward the laft Duke of Buckingham, anno 6 H. VHI. that be-: 
fore marriage they might make a fufficient deputie to exercife 
this office for them ; and that, after marriage,. the hufband 
the eldeft.daughter might exercife it alone. 

Tue office of an Earle Marthall, the tenure-by being aCham- : 
pien at the Coronation, is as iocompatible with that fex as to be 
a councellor in parliament; rather more; and yet they have 
been ruled to defcend to females ; and fo is the champion-thipp 
atthis day defcended to Sir Edward Dymock.” 


ExaMe-° 
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Examptes of fuch as, after the deceafe of a baron or peere of the realme without 
iffue male, in right of their wives, mothers, grandmothers, and great-grand- 
mothers, haveing been eldeft daughters or co-heirs to the faid baron, have enjoyed 
the ftyle and dignitie of the faid baronie, according to the moft auncicnt ulage 
and laudable cuitome of this realme of England, and other. realmes chsiftened. 


Divers of their hous, to whiom baronies defcended by woemen heires, were not barons; either in 
regard they refufed to take it uppon them (as in their choice it reQed, unles the king compelled 
them by writts), or els in that they were deemed no perfons meete for the place, in refpe& of 
fome defe& which might not be borne with in fach a peere, 


Sir Pagan Peverell, knight, baron in Cambridgefhire, 
in king tepben's tyme. 
sf; WilliamPeve- Maud of Dover Alice the fecond fif- Rolfe the third fifter Afceline the young- 


rell, knt. baron theeldeftdaagh-- ter married tofir- married to the lord eft fifter married to 
ef Brunne, _—ter dyed, with-- Hamond.- Peech, Watervile. 


Sir Gilbert Peeche, Harecourt, 
knight, baron 
Brunne, in the Geoffrey Harecourte 
right of his mo-- 
there. 


Raphe Hanfelm, baron of Shelford, in Noteinghambbire. 


Rofe the eldeft daughter and coheir A -younger daughter married to 
married to Thomas Bardolph. Everingham. 
— 
Dodo Bardolph, baron of Shelford, in Sir William Everingham, knig ht. 
the right of his mother. ~“ me! 


Sic Adam Everingham. 


Sir William of Arches, knight, baron of Grove nere Retford, . 
in Nottinghamfhire, inting John’s tyme. 


Theophanie the eldeft daughter married Mabell the younger davghrer married 
to fic Malvice Hercey, knight, bason to fir Williany Ruts. ea 
of Grove in her right. A 

. A daughter married to fir Roges. 


Morteyne. 
y 


stiiam Morteyne. 


Hab>rt 
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of 
Stephen Cryffy. 


hasn in the right of bis wife, 


Sir Gerard Lindefey, baron of Wolverley, in Hertfordhhire, 


in king John’s tyme. 


Sir John Lyndefey, baron of Bafile the eldeft fifter married Alice youngel daughter, wite 
of fir Heary Pynkeney. 


Wolverley, died without to fir Gerard Odingfells, a 
in Fleming. 
A Sir. Hen. Pynkeney. 
illiam Odingéells, baron 
of Wolverley, in the right 
of his mother. 
| Sir William Merley, baron of Morpath. 
‘Marie the eldeft daughter, wife of  _fabell the younger daughter, married 
William ¢ Gray ftock. to Robert Somervile, 
Sie William Grayftock, baron of “Sir Philip Somerville, 


Morpath, in right of his mother. 


Sir William Mallet, knight, baron of Corie Mallet, in Somerferthire, 


in king Hea. time 
William Mallett Helewife the elder fifter and co-heir -Mabilla married to Hugh de 
died without iffue. married to fir Hugh Poyntze. Vinon, 
Sir Nicholas Poyntze, in right of William de Vinon. 

bis mother, baron of Corie 

Mallett. Joane wife of fir Reginold 

Fitz-pierce. 

Sit 
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of ia 
Lacie, 
kat. baren Maud the elder filter, married ied to Jobs 
A 
= hie wife.. Tneobald lord Verdon of 


Sir Robert Vipount, knight, baron of Weftmerland, 
in king Hen. II]d’s tyme. 


Hfabell the elder daughter, married to fir the younger daughter married 
to tir 


Roger Clifford, knt. in her.sight ba- Roger burn. 
pon of Welimeslaad. 
Sir William Leyburn. 


Thomas Leyburn. 


Sir Robert of Alfreton, baron of Norton, 
in king Hen. IIid’s tyme. 


Norton, died without iflue. William Chaworth to fir Robert Latham. 
Sie Thomas Chaworth, in right Sir Thomas Latham, kot. 
of Notton. 


of his mother, baron 


Sir Hugh’ of Crevequer, baron of Folkefténe; in’ Kent, 
inking Heo, IIId’s tyme. 


= 
‘Agnes the  Ifolda, marriedto Ni-  Helenthethirddaugh- the fourth 
ter married tor chotas Benham. ter, married to Ber- daughter married to 
Sandwich, im her: A tram of Cryell. Gilbert of Gauats. 
right baron. Joha Leabam, 
oan married to Ri- 
John of Sandwict> chard Reolkiey. . 
baron of Foikfton. 
Julian 
beir married to fir 
John Segrave, in here 
right baron of F olkes- 
fon. 
Sir: 
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Sir Robert Mufchamp, baron of Wolovere, in Northumberland, 
in king Hen, ILid’s tyme. 
Ciceley the eldeft daughter, Marie the fecond Habell_ the third 
qi married. to Ordonell of married to the earle of Stra- married to William of 
7 De therne in Seotland. tezcombe. 
fiabell da heer and heir, mar- “Mary Mirabell “sir Walter of Huntercombe. 
4 ried to Sir Adam Wightoa, daughter and co-heirs. 
a in ber right baron of Wol- 
vere, 
4 Sir William Cantelupe, baron of Bergavenny, in Wales, 
in king Edw. tyme. 
r Sir George Cantelupe, baron Joane the elder fifter and co- Milicent the 
ert out iffue. ings, in ight baron Zouch, of Harring- 
worth, 
‘Sir Joba Haftings, baron of William lord Louch of Har- 
Abergavenny. ringworth. 
a “Edward lord Louch of Har- 
ringworth. 
A 
; Sir John Ti baron of Ewies Harold, 
; in king Edw. Ift’s tyme. 
Claricia the elder daughter, married to “Sibel the daughter, married 
Roger de la Ware, baron in her to Williom Grauntion, kight. 
Al Sir Otho Grandfon, knight. 
“Sir Thomas Grandfon, kat. 


Chriftiane the younger daughter, mar- 
ried to Joha Latimer. 


“ Warine Latimer. 


| 

Sir ‘Waker Livett, baron of Warden, in Northamptonhhire, 

in king Edw. lft. tyme. 

Ali 

Sit 
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Sir Robert Creke, baron of Creke, in Norfolk, 
in king Edward Ift's tyme 
A. 


Bartholomew Denis dyed Agnes without Cicely without M married [fabell married 

Creke, baron without iffuc. iffee. to Joba Thorp, Vallames.) 

of Creke,dyed A —\ 

without iffue. Robert Thorp. . Vallomes. 

Sir Joha Thorp, Role: married to 
baron of Creke Edmund Pa- 
in right of his kenham, 
grandinother, 


Sir Richard Lucie, bason of Egremont, in Cumberland, 
in king Edward |ft’s tyme. 


Mabel! married to Lainbert Moulton. Alice, the younger daughter, married toLucie. 


Thomas Moultoa, baron of Egre- “Sir Thomas Lucie, knight. 
sont in the right of his mother. 


Sir Phillip Marmion, baron of Tamworth, 


in king Edward Ift’s tyme, 
— 


Joane the eldeft daugh- Mauzare the fecond Maud the third or. Joane the younger 
ph 


ter married to Wil- daughter married ter married te daughter wife to 
liam Mortein, dyed to Ralph Cromwell. Botiller. Thomas Ludiowe. 
Joane daughter and heire Ralph Botiller. ‘Thomas Ludiowe. 
to Mauzare, married —~, 
Alexander Frevill, in Margaret wife to John 
his wife’s right baron Dymock. 


Tamworth. 


Sir John Bellewe, knight, baron of Carlton, in York, 

temp. Edw. Primi. 

Sibell the eldeft daughter wife to fir Joane the younger daughter married to, 
Miles Stapleton, fir knizhe. 


ORT 
dir Nicholas Stapleton, baron of Carleton. Henrie Fitz-Aucher. 


An 


‘Aucher 


Vor. Ill, Qq Sis 
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Sir Raph Mufuarte, baron of Staveley, in Derbiethire, 
temp. Edw. Primi. 


Gir Raph Sir Nicholas Mu- Avice the eldeft Margaret the fe Mabell the third 
baron of Staveley. farte, baron of termarriedtoAu- cond fiffer. fitter. 


after his cher Fretehvile. 
dir John Mufarte, ° A wife 
of Staveley. Raph Fretchvile, ba- 
ron of Staveley, in 
his mother’s nght. 


Sir Robert of Tatterfhall, baron of Buckenham, in Norfolk, 
in king Edward IId’s tyme. 


Sir Robert Tatterfhall, Emme the eldeft fifter  Joane the fecond fif- _Mabell the third fiftr 
baron of Buckea- married to fir Ofbert ter wife of Robert married to fir John 


hom. Cailie, knight. Drybie. Orreby, knight. 
Robert Tatterfbaln Sir Thomas Cailic, bas lice, wife of William Sir Phillip Orreby. 
baron of Bucken- ron of Buckenham, Barnack. An ‘ 
him, died without in the right of his = -—_A_ Sir John Orrebie. 
iffue. mother. dir Barnack. 
“Marie wife of fir Ro- 
ger 


Sir William Odingfells, knight, baron of Mackftock, in Warwickthire, 


im the tyme of king Edward Il. 
4 
Ida the eldeft daughter wet fecond dauzhter § Ela third daughter = Allice the fourth davg- 
married to Sir John wife of John lord Gray wife of Berming- ter married to Tho- 
Clinton, kaight. of Rotherfield. ham, mas Caunton. 


Joha Clinton, be lend Gray of Ro- 


ron of Mackftock, in 
the right of his mo- 
sher. 
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od br the younger daughter mar- 
Alice the to wo Richord 


mother. Sir 


Sir Theobald Verdon, knight, baron of Webley, in Herefordthire, Ley. i 
in king Edward II's tyme. Aa 
fou the eldet daughter Elizabeth wife of | Margerie married to Wil- Lfabell wife of Hen- ee 
J r, baron Burgherth. Mark i 
Webly ia the right of his 
om i¢ William Ferrers | 
Firomas F urnivall dyed 14 of Grobie. 
14 ‘ j 
oane daughter and heire 
married to fir Thomas Ne- 
ville lord Furnivall; ille 
obiit 8 H. IV. N° G2. 
(aude dav andl 
the fir wife of Joba Tal- i 
pote the frft Earl of Shrew!- 
burie of that name,lordT al- 
bott, Verdon, F urnivall,éc. 
Here it may be obferved, that in the Partition of the lands belonging to their four daughters bd Nias. 
co-heires, the calle of Webley with the membere was the 
barony whereof fir Theobald erdon their father was denominated baron) was allotted to a | 
Margerie the younger daughter and co Mark Holes ner inter Fines de termino Pafche, 
A? it B.IV. Rot. 2. Scaccario ex parte Ofborne, which proveth plainly that the 
Sic Roger Somerey, igh, baron of Dudley, Bat 
in king ward tyme. 
Sir John Somerey, knight, Margaret the cider fifter Joane the pug wife 4 
baron of Dudley, with- married to fir Joha Sut- fic Thomas tort lord of ree 
out iflue. toa. Weiligh. 
Jono Seton, barca ot ‘Sir John Boutitort lord of Weligh. 
Dudley, in the right of his | 


>» 
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Sir Hugh Mortimer, knight, baroa of Richard's Caftle, 
in king Edward ifd’s tyme. 


Z 
ane the elder daughter married to fir Margaret the fecond daughter wife of 
Richard Taborr, baron of Richard’s Jefferey ‘Cornewat!.. 

Caftle in the right of his wife. 


“Sir Richard Cornewall of Burférd, kat. 


Sir Hugh St. Johm, knight, baron of Bafinge. . 
Sirfohn Se. John, knight, Margaret theelder fifter, wifeof the youngeft fifter mar 


baron of Bafinge, d fir John St. Philbert, baron of ried to Luke Poynings, knight, 
wishedt fen” es Bafinge im her right, without baron of Bafinge in his wife's 
iffue. right. 
Sir Thomas Poynings, baron St. 
John of Bafinge. 
Sir Hogh Poynings, knight. 


Sir Adam, baron of Swinburne, in Northumberland, 
in king Edward II Id’s tyme. 


Sir Adam Swinborn, Barnabe the eldeft fifter Chriftiane married te Elizabeth the third fit 


baron, dyed without wife of fir John Stri- Woodrington. ter married to Heron. 
iflue. vellin, in her right ~ A 
baron. Gerard Woedrington. William Heron, 


Sir Gilbert of Gaunt, knight, baron of Folkingham, im Lincolnthi 
hing Edward ILid’s tyme. 


Sir Gilbert of Gaunt the eldeft Nichole the fecond fif- _Joane the third fifter. 


baron of Folking- fiver married to fir ter, wife of fir Pcter 
ham, dyed without Richard Ke defton. Maudley of Mulgrave. 
iffue. A 
SirRogerKerdefton,ba- - Sir Peter Maudley. 
ron of Folkingham in A 
his mother’s right. Sic Peter Maudley. 


| 
| 

Sir 
} 


“tbe 


Fie of Bedall; in 


ld’s cyme. 
the eldeft daughter married to Kather me the younger 
Sir Joane married to JohalLoré Deincoune. 


SH Edward Charleton, kn'ghe, in Wales, 
in king Edward II Id’s tyme. 


Joane the elder ter, wife of fir heer married to 
oba 


Joho iptoft. 
Sir Henrie Gray, baron of Powis in foha earl ot Worcelier 
the right of his mother. 


Sir Marmaduke, baron of Tweng of Kilton Caftle, in Yorkthire, 


in his gsand-mother's 
right. 


in king Richerd IId’s tyme. 
Cir Thomas, baron of Lucie the eldeft fifter, Margaret the fecond  Katneren the third fit- 
Tweng of Kilton wife to fir Robert fifter married to fir ter married to fir Raph A ty 
Caftle, dyed with- Lumley. Robert Hileoa, kot. Daw beney. knight. ae 
Sir Marmaduke Fa, Maude wife of fir Joha “Elizabeth wife of fir dra a 
ley, knight. Hotham. Wm. Boutreaux, 
Raph Lurpley of Ki'ton 
file, baron in right Art 
of his mother, 
after the death of ep 
Thomas Tweng of 
Kilton Caftle. 
Sir James Audeley, baron of Audeley and Heligh, in Staffordthire, Bata 
in king II's tyme. 
Sir Nicolas Awdeley,  Joane the eldeft Margaret the feceod The third fifter mar~ Bu 
kar. baron of Awde- married to fir Thomas fitter, wife of fir ried to fir Ful 2h] 
ley and of Heligh, Tochett, knight. Roger Hillarie. Fitz-warren. Bee 
Sir John Tochett fon antl Fuik Fitz-warren, | of 
heire. 
Fulk Fitz-warryn. 
Sir John Tochett, baron of Bi i] 
Auccicy and of Heleigh 
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, baron of W in 
Sir Almarick of Se. an Berkfhire, 


the eldeft daughter married to fir Elenor the daughter married 
Wels Leight, ia bie wit’ fr 
right baron St, Amand of Widhay, An 
dyed without iffue. Gerrard Braybrook, 
the eldet daughter marred Mawée the lecond Elinor the thud 
i ter, wi 
to Sir William Beauchamp, baron oefen daughter 


of Se. Amand and Wydhay in his 
wife's right. ton, 


tim 
| | | 
XXXII. De- 


the Summit of Pen-maen-mawr, é#-Caernarvon hire. 
By Governor Pownall. 


Read at the Society of Awriquanizs, Nov. 14, 1771. 


N addition to the account which Mr. Camden has given of 

Pen-maen-mawr, Dr. Gibfon has inferted in his edition of the 
Britannia, the following particulars (2): ‘ On the top of Pen- 
* maen-mawr ftands a lofty and impreguable hull ; and here we 
* find the ruinous walls of an exceeding {trong fortification, en- 
“ compafled with a treble wall ; and within each wall the founda- 
* tion of at leaft a hundred towers, all round, and of equal bignefs, 
*¢ and about fix yards diameter. It foould fem, fays the account, 
** that there are lodgings within thefe walls for 20,0co men.” 
Dr. Gibfon fays indeed, “ He had taken no defcription of this 
** himfelf; but gives the account as he receives it from a MS. 
“ written in king Charles the 1@’s time, by fir John Wyn of 
Gwydir.” 

This account is copied into all the defcriptions of Great Bri- 
tain, and is going down to pofterity under every form of authen- 


ticity. 
Previous to a tour which I made into the Weft [4], 1 took a 
minute of this account ; intending, as I pafled through Caernar- 


P. B04, Bog, 2d edie. [4] Inthe year 1769. 
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304 Gwvernor Powftayn’s Difcription of the 
von, to view this place. Accordingly, as I ftopped to bait 
my horfes at the little inn at the of Pen-maen-mawr, I 
took that opportunity of going tothe top of themountain, in fearch 
of this fingular gnd cyrious fortrefs, as is itcall 

A guide was heteffary tb condu& me up 
The poor man who attends’ the carriages @¥er the'cliff-read ferved 
me in this capacity, The firft part of oor walk was through fome 
cultured land, inclofed with ftone-walls, at what one may call 
the foot of the mountain; but fo fteep was the way, that I, 
not in fo good wind as my half-ftarved guide, was blown once or 
twice in this part of the afcent. After we had pafled this, our 
paflage became a mixtureof walking and climbing, as fome degree 
of practicability did here and there offer accefs amid the rocks and 
multitude of ftones. After we had gotten to the height of the pres 
cipice, very propetly called Pen-maen-mawr, or the Great Stone 
Head, or Head of the Great Rock, we found ourfelves at this firft 
{tazge, in a fort of valley, which appeared to be a wildérnefs of 
ftones. We then aitended a feéond hill, and then, over’a multi- 
tude of (tones (c}like ruiris; a third, at the fummitof which the 
mountain comes, were, point. ‘The drawing which | 
made, and Of whichi am etthing is here annexed [4], will give a’ 
better idéa of it that Words can ; and] I may venture 
a pretty juft idea of the tour enfembie. 

“Pax white which winds along the cliff of the guetipide;: 
deft ribes the parapet. wall built along that cliff, to give fecurity to: 
the road, which funs:fKirting over it, on a very narrow ledge’ 
cleared for the. putpofe “Phts pals would be really terrible, were 
there not this parapet afd yer; to thofe whofe imaginations * 
can make frights to mock themfelves,-the amazing lofty abrupt 
ptetipice of rocks toweritig: ovér head; With the and 


{«] Here I fuppofe the outer wall to be. (4) Ph XIV. 
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Carn Braich y Dinas, cm Caeenarventhire. 
to roll over one, do prefent a feene of horror. 
Dinas, vehich may be tranflated the Hill .of the City; or Braicd 
Dinas, the Arm of the City. The fummit.of the third moun- 
tain my old guide galled Pex-y-Dinas, or blead .of the Aity; 
Qa this fummmit is the curious place I fought to view. I paced its 
diameters as well as I could over the heaps of ruins. Lexamined 
as they appear to be wher one is at the bottom, almoft conftantly 
paffing acrofs thefe mountains, one finds, when one gets to the 
top, to be heavy, deiving thowers of rain. Tihe fielt that palled 
while I was there, wetted me to the fkin inftantly ; feveral others 
that followed kept mefo. From the difagreeable circueftance 
of fitting thus in the,weg, and.dcawing ypon paper fo wet that 
it would fearce bear the point of the pencil, I will not be pofi- 
tive to that precife accuracy of this part of the draught, which, 
in other cafes, Lean.always vouch ; but it will affilt she deforip- 
tion that I hese give in words. To this purpofe 1 have drawn it 
in a more perfect ftate than it really is in, 

Tux {pace inclofed is.of an oval form, about 30 or 40 yards 
long, and not quite 20 wide. I {peak this, gueffing at the feation 
from the manner in which I could pace i. 

Tre inclofure. coafitte of two concentral. walls, clearly to be 
marked and traced. There feemed to be the veltiges of a third 
wall, at the foot of this fummit; but fearoe to be difcerned from 
the ruins that had fallen and bore it down, This I did not 
trace. 

Tue walls were 7 or. 8 feet thick, and sbent 5 feet high. 
The diftance from the innermoft to the next is about 20 feet. 
The diftance to the trace, where the rains of the third may 
be fuppofed to be, may be twice as many yards. The walls are 
aonftructed with loofe unhewn ftones, piled without any 

Vor. III. Rr cement 
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306 ‘Governor Pownavr's’ Defeription of the 
cement or mortar, like what the country people call a dry wall. 
The ruinous ftate in which they are, and the ‘heaps of ruins 
with which they have loaded the ground where they have tum- 
bled down, reader it impoffible to fay what may have been in 
the environs of them; but I faw neither towers, nor ruins of 
- towers, noreven vettiges of fach lo vou mis? 
ii Tue {pace in¢lofed contains a barrow of that kind which Dr, 
| Stukeley calls‘a long barrow, and aferibes to the fepulrure’ of 
an arch-druid. This ftru€ture is formed intirely of imal! loofe 
ftones, bears north and fouth, and almoft fills the whole fpace 
of the interior inclofere. On the eaft fide, in a line with the 
middle of the there is a clear Perpetual fpring 
a well. 
Tuis at the north point, as 
The way up to this entrance muft have been by a witiding 
courfe, along the weft fide of the mountain, from fouth to north, 
until it arrived at the extreme north fammit, and it then turned 
to the fouth, fo as to enter at this north entrance. oF 
I piscoverED among ‘the ruins on the weftern fide of this 
mountain, near the outermoft wall, a rock bafon on the right 
hand of the path, as it approaches to the building. ‘This feemed 
to be fupplied with a conftant living ftream, which flowed over 
its edges. Its end only appeared, the reft was covered with the - 
ruins which had tumbled over it; and the ruins lay im fuch 
broken maffes about the place where it ftood, that I:could not get 
' nearer than within 20 or 30 yards of it: fo that I can {peak 
only by guefs either of its form or dimenfions; yet as I took a 
view of it in two three different pofitions, 1 will endeavour to 


give an idea of it as it appeared to me. 
[e] Since I wrote the above, both Mr. Banks and Mr. Pennant aflure me, 


there are circular inclofures within the body or folid of this third wall, which are 
fo far forth a great weakening to it, if it was ever meant for defence, 
7 It 
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Carn Braich y Dinas, 1 Caesparvouthite. 3°7 


It has the form of thallow, fquare tepogh, having ‘its cavity 
about 6 inches (or it .may- be a foot) deep, and about 3 feet 
wide. It. feems to ‘have. been fplit into! the form: under Which 
it now lies; butto: Have received no stor to 
have been touched any tool, 

Tuwus far as to facts: 1. sail cent give-nsy 

Aun, firft, asto what ités not. From the nature and extent of 
the ground inclofed ; from the nature of the walls inclofing it; 
from. what one fees actually exifting within this:inclofere; itis 
evident, beyond the poflibility: of doubt, that ‘this never was 
intended for, or could be ufed as, a fortification, much lefs-as a! 
fortrefs. The inwagd inclofpre contains a carn, as above dcfcribeds’ 
and there is, in the: fpace inclofed; but juft room for this carn,’ 
with the wall: on the fide of it. In the fpace‘between the two 
innermoft walls, theré is not room for any lodgement." What 
kind of ftru€tures may have been between thefétwoapparent walls 
and the fuppofed third wall, is not now eafily to be difcovered. | 
The firft ftands on the pitch of the fummit, and the latter at the 
foot of a fteep, floping defcent. As the diftance' from the two 
interior concentral walls to this fuppofed one cannot be 40 yards, 
neither the nature of the fcite nor the fpace is calculated for fuch 
habitations and Jodgements as thofe who imagine this to have 
been a fortification muft fuppofe ; but, in the next place, if any 


habitations had been there erected, thefe walls could never have | 


been either a cover or defence to them: add to this, that the walls 


themfelves are not of thekind which could form a cover, andgive 
at the fame time the advantage of fighting from behind them. * 
This place, therefore, never was a fortified habitation[/]. It— 


appears to have been one of the druids confecrated high places 


of worthip. Thefe places were always inclofed and feparated off | 
from 


[/] The walls are too thick, and the works too large, to have been ereéted by a 


few fhepherd inhabitants, as fome 4D imagine them to have been, ary as 
ng 
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from common ufe and profanation. ‘The line of feparation was 
either a fmpleditch, like that.at Stone-henge, or a ditchandmound 
of casth floping inwards, like that at Abucy, ov a line of ere&t 
ftones, forming kind of. wall like that at Carabré, in Cornwall, 
or a wall like that at this place. ‘Phis linc, in none of the above 
inftanoes, was formed for defence ;, mark the bounds. 
As in the druid higheplace at Casnbré, one. fees, within the 
facred. bounds [g], carns, cromlechs, and multicudes of circular 
haly compartments; fo here 1 mult feppofe the hundreds oficirewiar 
foundations fpeken of were the remains of hike holy confecrated 
recefies, dedicated to-the fervice of religious ceremonies and 
worhip, The fituation of this holy temple on the high placey 
the nature of the inclofures, the interior:and more facred inch 
fuses, the parte contained im them, the carn, the facred well and 
bafous, ali mark it to be: preaely one of thefe, druid temples: : 
and were to name this mountain-from what it:has really been,, 
inftead of its_being named from what ignorance lias fuppofed 
be, 1 would, infteadof Bre-y~-Dmas, call is thee halt 
in Cornwall, having a,fioilar temple, is called), fj 

Tus obferyations of thehonourable 
brother the bifhop of Landaff /}, of Mr. Holland of Conway, ancos: 
Mc. Banks, made.on the fpot, all confirm my opinion of whatchis: 
place isnot. As Mr. Pennant, who hasgone twice overit, inteadste: 


a ftrong hold to fecure their cattle frown the forging partics of an enemy paltiog. 
through the country : on the other haad, thefeworks are not of fuel ftrengeH 


to-refift an attack, even im the rudett times of barbarity.. However, nothing but an 


attention to fome one of the great duties of fociety, could have induced fo large w. 
number of people, as muft have been employed in getting together and piling up- 
fuch a quantity of ftones as are ftill remaining thus piléd up. If the building pro- 
duced is,not fufficient for defence, Religion immediately recurs to the otind ufed to 
fee the immenfe ftru€tures which fhe has reared in. aimoft! every part: of 
world. Mr. Banks. 

[g] See Dr. Borlafe’s defcription and very elegant views of it. 

Vol. 291. [7] Now bifhop of Salifbury. 

have’ 
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Rave an actual furvey made of it, as well as of fome other places of 
a like nature, in thefe parts, the public may expeé a more parti- 
cular account than the above affords. own, from thé opinion 
which I have formed: of thefe places, and from the experience 
which the publie has had of this gentleman’s knowledge and’ ac- 
curacy, | eapect. fome moze curious difcoveries, as to’ the ftate 
and nature of thefe old patriarchal temples, than haveever yet bees 
made. The abfurd pre-judgements, that they were the remains 
of fortrefles, have hitherto precluded any circumftantial examin- 
ation of what they really are [4]. 


Extraét of a later to Governor Pownall. 


FIR, 

F Kave perufed' with pleafare your obfervations ‘on Pen-matm 
mawr; and have taken the liberty, according to your requeft, 
to rectify the fpelling and tranflation of four words in your 

viz.. 

Braich y Dhinas, fpel!, Braich y Ddinas, i.e. an arm of a city. 

Gwydwr, i.e. glafier, read Gwedir, a bloody ground, or field of 
battle. As the etymologies of words in ¢his, as well as in 
ether languages, the Hebrew not excepted, are generally vague 
and uncertain, I think, little or no ftrefs ought to be laid upon 
them, unlefs their ufe and application are well known. 

Pen-maemmawr, i. ¢. the top or fummit of a very large 
ftone ; without the word mawr, maen without an epithet, fig- 
nifies a large ftone, therefore I have rendered it fuperlatively, 

Bré y Dhinas read Bré y Dainas, i. ¢. a city upon the hill, 

Pen y Dinas, rather Pen y Dédinas, i. €. the entrance into: 
the city. 

N.B. Though Pen is the common Welfh word fora head, 
yet it has’ many ‘other metaphorical fignifications: as, wheo 
applied to hills and mountains, it always fignifies their fummit.. 


[4] See p. 35 
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It ao fignifies any high lands in general, as Pen-lag, Pendryfcol, 
and Pentywy/fog when expreflive of a prince or chieftain, 

Bré, in my humble opinion, is only an abbreviation of Bryn, 
a hill. But at prefent Bré is no where ufed in Wales, except 
in proper names of places, as Carnbré in Cornwall, Penbré in 
Cardigan fhire. 

Though I have neither time nor inclination to offer you my 
thoughts at large upon your very ingenious obfervations upon 
Pen-maen-mawr ; yet you will excufe me if I take the liberty 
to fuggeft a few things which occurred to me in reading your MS. 

It does not appear to me, in the courfe of my little reading, 
that the ancient Druids ever worfhiped in walled or covered 
temples, as you feem to infer, * from the nature of the walls 
** inclofing it”* Their places of worfhip were generally, if 
not always, in woods and groves, furrounded only with ftones 
erected in a circular or an oval form, as Stonehenge, &c. with 
a crom-léch, i.e. a dowmg flone in the middle, before which. 
the religious devotees bowed themfelves, or worthiped, 

You do allow, at leaft by implication, “ from the fragments. 
** and ruins that have for ages been falling down from Pes- 
“ maen-mawr,” that the extent and furface of the ground is 
greatly altered. 

You admit alfo, that “ the foace inclofed is of an oval 
‘* form, about 30 or 40 yards long, and not quite 1§ wide.” . 
An area, I think, fufficient to receive a large body of men in. 
cafe of a retreat, which was the general ufe of Welch fortrefles, 
and feldom, if ever, intended for places of habitation, 

Another circumftance which tends to prove this mountain to 
be a fortrefs, and not a place of religious refort, is ** the diftance 
‘from the innermoft (wall) to the next is about 20 feet, 
«and the diftance where the ruins of the third may be. 
** fuppofed, may be twice as many yards.” Thefe feve- 
ral diftances are, I apprehend, fufficient to contain many 

thoufand 
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thoufand men for the defence of the place, befides the condfiera- 
tion of the frong natural fituation of Pen-maen-mawr. 

‘The shicknefe of ‘the concéntral walls, which you fay 
is feven or eight feet, is, in my real opivion, a fireng argu- 
ment, that thefe thick walls were never intended for a place aes 
worthip, but for a fortrefs. A thicknefs this, quite unneceflary 
in the walls of any temple antient or modetn, and fuch as ean- 
not be eafily proved in any hiftory. 

Pen y Créz, near Brecon, is of the fame oval figure with this, 
but larger; and is allowed by all to be a Britifth camp, “ fur- 
** rounded by three very deep and broad intrenchments, and 
‘* appears to be one of the moft and beft preferved remains of 
“* that kind throughout the whole principality.” See the letter 
of my learned and ingenious friend Mr. Serange i in the Archacole- 
gia, vol. 1. p. 297. 

Thefe circumftances I juft mention, not with an intent fo 
much to invalidate your arguments, as to induce you to re-con- 
fider your conclufions, and, whenever you go to Brecon, to exe 
amine with your critical and fuperior fkill, the fite, extent, 
figure, and other circumftances refpecting this antient Britith 
muniment, in order to fee how far #his and Pen-maen-mawr 
correfpond or differ. Upon the whole, if my conclufions are 
joft, them the account given of Pen-maen-mawr in Gibfon’s 
Camden is ftill highly probable. Your indulgence to thefe 
hints thrown together in hafte will greatly oblige, 

SIR, 
Cowley-freet, Weftminfter, Your moft obedient 
gth March, 1772. and very humble Servant, 
, THO. JONES. 
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| 7 | XXXIV. A letter from Mr. Pegge to Dr. Percy, on 

the Minfirels among the ancient Saxons, occafioned 
by Some Obfervations on the Subjeti, printed in the 
Jecond Volume. 


Whittington, June, 1773- 
Dear Sir, 

+ PERCEIVE, that in the fecond volume of the Archacologiz 

are printed my obfervations on your account of the minftrels 

among the Saxons, the Council not being aware that they had heen 

replied to in the fecond edition of your eflay. But candour and a 


love of truth oblige me to acknowledge, that you have removed 
my doubts in avery fatisfaGtory manner, by that larger and more 


. . full difcuffion ef the fubjeé&t, which you have been pleafed to give 
| ga ws in your laft edition. 
| a I fincerely with you all imaginable fuccefs in your literary 
; i labours for the public iervice ; 
| \ and am, Sir, 
| 
your truly affe€tionate, 
| i and moft obedient fervant, 
| SAMUEL PEGGE. 
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XXXV. the Abbey Church of Bury St. 
‘Edmund's im Suffolk. By Edward King, E/guire ; 
in Letter the Reverend Mr. Norris, Secretary. 


a 


— 
“Read at the Socigry of Awriqyanss, February 3, 1774- 
SIR, John-ireet, Bedford-row, Februsry 2, 1774 


A V NG had an opportunity, the fummer before laft, of 

examining with accuracy the foundations of the Abbey 
eChurch at St. Edmund’s Bury in Suffolk ; and haying found them 
to differ fomewhat the plan drawn by Mr. fer the late 
‘fir James Burroughs, and publithed at the end of Dr. Battely’s 
Antiquities of Bury, though that plan is indeed in moft refpects 
exa&t, and very cursows: take the liberty to lay betore the So- 
‘ciety a drawing *, to thew the difference ; and in order to render 
fir James Burroughs’s plan the more compleat and ufeful. And I 
the rather venture todo this, becaufe no fubfequent account, that 
I know of, has as yet been given of thefe Ruins ; and becaufe the 
addition I have made does, moreover, render the plan perfectly 
-confiftent with the defcription given by Wilkam of Worcefer, 
which otherwife canfiot be underftood ; and derves to explain an 
apparent inconfiftencyin what he fays, and to thew that his whole 
account is exadt. 

The words in the Notulae of William of Woreefter, De area 
& aedificiis St. Edmund, which appear inexplicable by fir James 
Burrough’s plan, are contained in thefe two Firft, he 
fays, Longitude Chori.a pede orientali Campamilis ufque ad Capellam 
Beatae Mariae continet 70 greffus meos. Wience it thould feem, 


See Pl. XV. 
Mor. lil. Rrs that 
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that the chapel of the Virgin Mary was_at the eaft end of the 
Choir, as it is indeed reprefented to be in f James's plan ; but 
then, almoft the very next words which he a@@B, are, Longitudo 
Capellae Beatae Mariae ex parte boreah Chori ubi Thomas Beauford 
jacet fepultus, continet 40 greffus; Latitudo ejus,continet 21 grefus. 
And from hence it fhould rather feem, that the chapel of the 
Virgin Mary was on the north fide of the choir, inftead of being 
at the eaft end; and that it was alfo a very large one: whereas no 
fuch building appears in the before mentioned plan [a]. 

Tuis apparent inconfiftency, however, may eafily be accounted 
for, and the whole difficulty does at once vanifh, on a careful 
infpection of the foundations of the Ruins, which were laid quite 
open to the view the fummer before laft. For it is now moft clear- 
ly feen, that there was indeed a large chapel on the sorth fide of 
the choir, as well as another {mall one at the eaft end[4}; and 
therefore we may fairly conclude (though it is an extraordinary 
circumftance) that there were in this church #wo chapels 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary; -vsx. this large one, where 


[a] Mr. Effex, on reading this paper, fuggefted, that the Lady chapel at Ely, 
built by Bp. Montacute in the reign of Edw. II. is likewife on the north fide of the 
choir{1}]. And he fufpeds that the chapel, which is called St, Mary Magdalen’s, 
at Lincoln, and which is alfo on the merth fide of the choir, was in reality, ia 
like manner, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, rather than to Mary Magdalen, 
as there is no chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary (the great obje& of worthip 
in thofe days), at the eaft end of that cathedral ; and as the original Lady Chapel 
firft built there was only in one of the ailes of the choir. It is true, a church 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen occupied heretofore the fcite of the chapel sow 
called after her name at Lincoln ; but Mr. Effex fulpeéts, for the above reafons, 
that this building which fucceeded it was in reality dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, and doubts whether its prefent appellation is not a mifnemer, arifing merely 
from the tradition concerning the old church. 


[4] Not aow to be traced. 
[1] So was it at Glaftonbury (Leland It. II. 86. and at Ofeney (Ib. IT. 20.) at Chrift Church, Oxfari, 


tow the Latin chapel (Willis, Cathed. IV. 409.) at Peterburough pulled owm 1651 (Ib. Il. 477.) at the 
Friary, Thetford (Blomefield I. 449). 
Thomas 
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of Bury St. Edmund’s. 3'3 
“Thomas Beaufort wae buried, and where (that which was, with 
“good reafon, fuppefed=to be) his body was actually found ; and 
another fmal] one, ‘behind the high altar, as reprefeuted in fir 
James Burroughs’s plan, And this renders the whole account of 
William of Wottefter clear and canfiftent. For the large chapel 
on the north fide, which extends from the crofs ifle to the fourth 
pillar fram the eaft end of the choir, is juft about the length he 
defcribes: and fromthence to the eaft end of the choir, where the 
{mall chapel is, makesup very nearly alfothe whole length which 
_he affigns to the choir, from the caf end of the campanile, or tower, 
toa chapel oftheVirgin Mary. Andinthegreatchapel hasbeen found 
the body, which he fays was interred there; of the curious prefer- 
-yation of which (it having the features of the face, and the mufCles 
and tendons of the hands, ftill remaining undecayed), an account 
‘was given by Dr, Collignon, rpofeffor of anatomy at Cambridge, 
-who alfo informs us, thatthe layers of cere-cloth, which covered 
the face, retained the exact impreflion of the eyes and nofe*, 

‘Tueadditions to the plan are marked with dotted lines; and the 
walls there reprefented, which were buried under ground in the 
time of fir James Burroughs, are now fufficiently expofed td view: 
and it even appears, that there was alfo another fmalb chapel, ter- 
minated by a femi-circular bow, at the fide of the great one as 
seprefented at(c). 

I nave only to-add, that (2) in the plan is the place where the 
body of Thomas Beaufort was dug up; and (¢) is the fpot where 
it is now buried, feven feet decp, at the foot of one of the great 
pillars, which ftill remains of a vaft height, and may be confidered 
as fupplying the-place of a monument till Mr. Symonds performs , 
his promife of compofing an epitaph, and thereby help to preferv 
a.httle longer fome memorial of the interment of this great man, 


a 


* Se: the Philofophical Tranfactions, vol. LXLI. art. 33. 
. Ss who 
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314 Mr. Kinc’s Remarks on the Abbey Circ 
who was uncle to king Henry Vth; commuaiided the tear guard of 
the army at the famous batrle of mat 
wards defended Harficur, and defcated the Armignac in a 
pitched battle. He was created duke of Bgeteran 4416, his title 
before having been only earl of Dorfet. Tie tgaz hewas appointed 
governor of Henry VIth’s perion; and, ftir me died at his 
manors of Greenwich, leaving behind him the charaéfer Gf a wife 
and faithful ftatefman ; and was carried, with great pomip-andce- 
remony, at St. Edmund’s Bury, re- 
prefented by the figure ftanding at the right-hand of the King, ia- 
a drawing engraved in the fecond volume of the archaislgie, 
Pp. 195, from a curious manufcript in the library of Corpus Chiriftt 
College, at Cambridge : and I the rather think this tobe the €afé 
(as Mr. Tyfon, who defcribes that drawing, at firlt fafpected), 
notwithftanding the figure is without the infgnia of the Ofder of 
the Garter, becaufe there is a very ftriking refemblance (at keaft 
as it appeared to me) between the mafk of cere-cloth, which carne ** 
off almoft entire from the face of the ¢orpfe, and whith Baw in 
Mr. Cullum’s poffeffion at Bury, and the features as repréfented in 
this drawing, they being in both remarkably large. Ss 
I nave fent with the plan two drawings*; theone of the 


Rains of the weft front of the abbey»im their prefent ftate, 

having three howfés built within the atches of the three great. . 

Sir, 

“your moft obedient humilis 
EDWARD KING. 
* See Ph XVL 


P. Ss. 
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of Bury St. Edmund's. 315 


P. S. Since this paper was printed, Mr. Godbolt, of Bury, a 
gentleman whofe houfe is adjoining to a part of the Ruins, and 
who has taken great pains to trace out the foundations, and to af- 
certain the true fituation of the different parts of the Building, has 
informed me, that they have very lately difeovered the foundations 
of another femi-circular chapel [d], anfwering to [c] that which 
adjoins to the great chapel of the Virgin. And he has moreover 
made it plainly appear, that in the tranfepts, or crofs ifles, there 
were in reality four pillars; whereas in Sir James Burrough’s plan 
there are only three marked. He thewed me their foundations, 
as well as thofe of the chapel; and I have therefore ventured to 
make this addition to the plan. I ought alfo to mention, that 
the paflages down to the Crypts, on each fide the Campanile, have 
lately been difcovered ; and that there has been dug out of the 
Crypts a very beautiful headof an image ; and feverablittle leaden 
crofies, rudely.cut, with infcriptions ftill more rudely fcratched 
upon them, as with a pin, which were placed on the breafts and 
fhoulders of bodies that had been interred. It deferves to be 
mentioned alfo, that the body of Mary, fifler to Henry VIII, 
and queen of France, who afterwards married Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk (having been removed from the Abbey, foon after 
the diffolution, into St. Mary’s church adjoining, and carele{sly in- 
terred there), has within a few years been very honourably depo- 
fited by the fide of the altar, under a plain marble tomb, ereéted 
at the expence of a private gentleman. The body was found 
wrapped io lead fathioned te it, in the fame manner as that of the 
duke of Exeter was; but it had moreover, on the breaft, this 
infcription, Mary Queen of France [a). 

[e] A lock of the hair given by the late rev. Sir J. Cullum to the duchefs of 
Portland, was fold at the fale of her grace’s curiofities, 1786, for £6.6.. Anotkes 
fock is lodged in the Mufeum of Mr. Green at Lichfield. 


Ss 2 XXXVI. Re- 
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XXXVI.- Remarks on the firft Noble, coined 18 Ed-- 
ward Ill, 4..D. 1334; wherein a new and more 


rational Interpretation is given of the Legend on: 
the Reverfe. By the Rev. Mr. Pegge. 


Read at the Sccrzry of Antiqparrts, 27'May, 1773- 


G Edward III. may property ‘be efteerned the father 

of the gold fpecie of England, notwithftanding fome fin- 
gular appearances which precede his time ; fince gold has ‘in a 
manner continued to be minted without mterruption ever fince 
his reign. 

In the 18th year of this king’s reign (27 January, 1344), 
florins of fix fhillings value were coined, with half-florins and 
quarter-florins. ‘The firft were imprefied with two leopards; 
the fecond, with one; and the third, with an helmet, infigned 
or furmounted with a lion [a]. None of thefe pieces, how- 
ever, except the quarter-florin, the property of the late Brian 
Fairfax, efq; [4], have ever been feen by our Antiquaries ; but 
of this we have a type both in Mr. Folkes’s [¢] and Mr. ‘Snell- 
ing’s plates [d]; and a verbal defcription of it both by Mr. Snell- 
ing and Mr. Wife [e}. 


[2] Wife’s Num. Bod!. Catal. p. 233. 
[4] Snelling’s View of the gold coin of England, p. 2. 


{«} Pl. N° a. Pl. 2. [«] Loc. cit. 
Jury 11, 
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Mr, Pagas's Remarks, Se. 317 
Jury 11, the fame year, an, onder was iflued for coining uo- 
bles, or denarii ; balf-nobles, od04, or maille nobles ; and quarter- 


nobles or fasthings .of gold; whereof the snuteger, or whole 


piene, .was «to be current at fix phillings and cight-pence ; 
and'the-others in proportion. And. as foon as the order was 
complied with, and the money coined, the farmer coinage 
was ,secalled, Anguft.20;. which probably is the reafon that 
thofe pieces, the florins and half-florins above-mentioned, are 


not now to be found. Eyen this Noble, and its parts, are fo. 


extremely fcarce, that there is anly one {pecimen extant which 
is.of the .catire, Noble [f]. This is engraved by Mr. 
Folkes [zg]; and we have a large and accurate defcription of it 
by Mr. ‘Snelling, whehad feen and handled it often in, the pof- 
fetfion .of muft be obferved, .that, the 
noble deferibed by .Mr.. Evelyn [4}, Stephen Martin-Leake, 


efq; [4], and Mr. Wile [4], .is a different piece from this of the © 
18th year of ‘King Edward. Mr. Snelling’s defcription rups » 


thus: 

coin exbibits:the, king ftanding upright.in the middle 
“of a thip, io agmevur, his fword in his right-hand, 
«and his. fhield in bis left, on which appear the quartered arms 
«of France and England; .thofe of France being femé of 


fleurs-denlis; the legend, EDWAR.D. GRA. REX ANGL.. 


«Z. FRANC. DNS. HYB. The reverfe has a crofs formed 


* of three lines, two of which are dotted, and terminated - 
«with a fort of flourithed ornament and a fleur-de-lis, having | 


¢on iG centre a {mall rofe, or compartment, of four leaves.or 


‘arches, and four angles, whofe pojnts terminate in three~ 


[/] Snelling, p.3- [¢] Pi. 1. N° [4] Numifmata, p. 86. 
Hiftorical Account of Englith Money, p. 110. /eg. adduced beiow. 
[4] P.233- 
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* pellets in the void {paces made’ by the crofs; which have dlfo, 
“in each of thofe fpaces, a lion with a crown‘over it, all con- 
* tained within a compartment of eight arches dotted like the 
*crofs. In the centre is an"L, very probably for London, the 
« place of its mintage, Infcription, IHC TRANSIENS PER 
«MEDIUM ILLORUM IBAT [/}.” 

Tuis Noble, imitated, with proper variations, by many of 
_our kings, has been by fome efteemed a medal [m]; but it has 
no more of the medal than the common Roman coins, and 
was intended to be the current money of the kingdom. Our 
medallic feries does.not properly begin till the reign of king 
Henry VIII. 

Bur here, as Mr. Leake, in his Account of Englith Money, 
has brought together fundry particulars relative to this piece, it 
may be worth while to tranfcribe the paflage, and to fubjoin 
fome remarks upon it. 

«As thefe nobles bear the arms of France, they’ have the title 
‘ of France, Edward. Dei Gra. Rex Angl. Z Franc. Dns. Hyb. 
* but upon his great feal :the title of France is placed firft, 
¢ agreeable to the bearing of the arms; whereas, before, his 
* titles were Rex Angl. Dns. Hyb. et Aquit. the title of Aqui- 
*taine being now immerged in that of France. ‘Upon the fides 
‘ of the thip, towards the bottom, ‘are two fpikes ftanding out, 
‘ and above them in a row three Hons of England, and four 
« fleurs-de-Jis, viz. a fleur-de-lis, and a lion, alternatély. Re- 
« verfe, a crofs-flory, with a fleur de lis at the points, a lion of 
* England under a crown-in each quarter, and the letter E 
¢ within a fmall rofe in the centre ; all within a compartment, 
-¢ caJled a rofe of eight parts, or leaves, or, as Mr. Evelyn calls 
«them, ecight.goderons ; circumfcribed with this legend in Old 
«Enghth charaéers, IHC. AVTEM. TRANSIENS. PER. 
«MEDIVM. ILLORVM. IBAT, which our Alchymiits pro- 


(/] P.3. [ee] Mr. Evelyn, p.85. Mr. Leake, below. Mr. Snelling, p. 3. 
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*foundly expound, that as Jefus paffed invifible, in moft fecret: 
manner, by the middeft-of the Pharifees (John viii. 59.); fo. 
* that gold was made by imvifible and fecret art alchymical of 
* Raymund Lully m the Tower. But others fay, that the text 
* was only an amulet, ufed in that credalous age to efcape dan- 
«gers, fuperftitioufly applying the words of the Gofpel, to. 
«make the wearers invulnerable. This laft conjecture feems | 
moft probable’; andthe oceafion of it, no doubt, firft {prung 
*-from the wonderful prefervation of the king, who, by the.in- 
*-vifible hand of Providence, paft unhurt through the .midft of 
*-his enemies, im that-extraordinary fea-fight which this noble 
* coin was intended to commemorate [1].” 

Mr. Snetina, in his defeription, takes no notice of the /pikes 
mentioned by Mr. Leake; neither do they appear to be fpikes . 
in Mr. Folkes’s plates, but rather an ornament of fome kind. . 

Tuese gentlemen are greatly miftaken- who bring in Ray- 
mund Lully and his art alchymical on the occafion{o}. It is - 
doubted whether Raymund was- ever im England [ p}; and it is - 
certain, that. he died anno 1315 [q], long before the Noble was 
ever thought of. Edward’s florins, again, had beem. coined be- - 
fore thefe Nobles ; and im all probability the text of fcripture was - 
not ufed upen them, for they bore, the whole florin two leo-- 
pards, and the half-florin one; fo that there was no proper ob- 
je&, no thip moving ypon the waves, for the text to allude to, . 
Mr. Wile, indeed, feems to think there was the fame epigraph . 
on the florin{r}; but that does not appear at all probable to me, . 

{#] P.111- Sir Hans Sloane told the rev. Thomas Bradbury that the legend 
was derived. from a remarkable aGion of the king, who, im a {mall tkift, failed 
round the French fleet, and having thoroughly reconnoitered it, retusned to his « 
own unfeen and unhort. 

A large quantity of théfe coins were dug up in a field in Rothwell; ia» 
Northamptonafhire, about fifteen years ago. ‘ 

[e] Camden, Remains, p. 187. 


Cave, Hift, Lit. Appendix, p. 4 [¢] Ibid. [r] P. 233 
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Pf ‘on account of the abfence ef the king.and the. thip,. the only 
A ground for the application of the text, Befides,: this gold. wigh 
its alloy was iaventiow: of .Raymend’s ; fer the Fiogentines 
of Italy, whom the biog, particulatly followed in finking his 
oa gold coins, fome of whom alfo are fuppoted to have afificd him 
? . in bis mint, aud from whom the pieces firf teok the name of 
Florins{s1, devited the ftamdasd before, viz. anno 1252 
when Raymand was but a.wild and giddy youth of fiatesn: I 
-) -think it cannot be doubted but the Italian pieces and ours, wese 
‘much of the fame.alloy. |The text, the way, is net taken 
from viii. 59, where the-werds, are, lofas autem.ob/fcondit 
fe, & exivit de temple, oat from Lake iv. go, where we have it 
_ at the Vulgate, autem tranfiensper medium illerum ibat. 
it regard to the next, and the more approved, conjecture ; 
fit is fuggctted, that this text of feriptuce was, .at that time, 
eortimonly ufed as an aayelet ; and it might be fo for any. thing 
1 know tothe contrary [u}: but furely moft ridiculous to fup- 
-pofe an amulet, or charm, thould be placed, as fuch, apon she 
+. _. money of a great kingdom... Whattver: fuperftition of 
kind might then prevail amofgft the vulgar, fuch weaknets 
-eannot be expeéted to procegd from the kang*s minifters, os the 
-officers-of his mints. I regard it therefore.as an-idie fancy, or 
imagination, unfupported by experience. For though .we hate 
‘the band of Providence with Aiyta and Dmega {xv}, the cots, 
and the like emblems of religion, on the Byzautine: coins! of 
the lower empire, and even upon out ‘own;; yet there eng 
inftance of fach vulgar fuperftition ag this. spon the national 
coins of this kingdom. We alfo figd the words of Holy Scrip- = «© 
ture fometimes placed upon reverfes; but always ip A religious, 
[1] Camden and Wife, Il. ec. [4] Snclling, p.1.  * 
Camden, Remains, p. 187.  [w] See the coims of Ethelréd II. 
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and never in a fuperftitious or fantaftical way, as this is fuppofed 
to be. 

Tue queftion then arifes, in what refpeét the mint-mafter, 
fuppofing it to be his doing, has accommodated the words of 
St. Luke to king Edward and his coin; or, in other words, 
what objeét is to be underftood by i/orum in this cafe ? I anfwer, 
the two kingdoms, En;land and France, mentioned in the 
king’s ftyle, as is plain if you conneé the epigraphs on the 
obverfe and reverfe together, thus, *‘ Edwardus Dei gratia rex 
Angliae Franciae. lefus tranfiens per medium illorum ibat,” 
meaning, by an application of the words of the Gofpel, the 
hing in bis foip, and, by ilbrum, the two kingdoms. 

I concetve then, that, as the two kingdoms of England and 
France are expreffed im the king’s ftvie on the obverfe, and in 
nature are only parted by a narrow ftrait or channel, the king 
im his thip is here tuppoted to be paffing that ftrait, and con- 
fequently not only to affert his dominion over the fea, but over 
the two kingdoms alfo ; in which cafe regnorum will be the fub- 
ftantive underftood to sdlorum. Edward’s claiming the kingdom 
of France is the moft ftriking tranfattion of his reign; and at 
this very time, anno 134., the claim was fubfifting in its full 
vigour, The truce was juft new broken between Edward and 
Philip 5 and the tormer was entering upon a war, for tne pur- 
pofe of afferting his right to the crown of France, at the very 
inftant, 11 July, that the precept for ftriking our Noble was 
iflued. He had fent the earl of Northampton to defy Philip, 
and to declare war againft him by fea andland. He exhorted 
the French, on the occafion, to own him for fovereign; pro- 
mifing to exempt them trom taxes, and to govern them accosde 
wg to the liws and cuftoms obferved in France under Se. 

Vor. I. Te Lewis 
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Lewig{x]. How natural therefore was it for him to exhibit his 
claim on his coins! and does it not appear ftrongly on the 
piece in queftion? He calls himlelf ding of France amongft his 
titles, and quarters the French arms, giving them the firft 
place, on the obverfe; and, on the reverfe, are depitted 
as many fleurs-de-lis as lions, to take no notice of thofe put 
alternately with the lions on the fide of the thip on the obverfe ; 
all thewing, that Edward would be thought as much ding of 
France as king of England. ‘The motto on the quarter-noble, 
or farthing of gold, exaltabitur im gloria, appears plainly to look 
the fame way, and to import an acceffion of honour and glory 
to accrue to this illuftrious prince from an union of the two 
kingdoms. This, I acknowledge, was the legend on the 
quarter-florin above-mentioned, coined in confequence of the 
precept of 27 January [y]; but it thould be confidered, that Ed- 
ward was even then preparing for a war, and in July following 
had abundant reafon for continuing the fame legend. 

Hence then it thould feem, that the legend on this Noble 
neither means to intimate, that the coin was made by art al- 
chymical, nor was of the nature of a common amulet, nor, 
laftly, alluded to any particular victory obtained by the king over 
his enemies at fea, as Mr, Leake and Mr. Snelling [z] fuggeft ; 
for the great victory, which thefe gentlemen mean, happened 
four or five years before, 1340, much too early in point of time. 
And as for the victory gained over the Corfairs, 1349, to 
which Monf. Rapin refers the original of this coin [a], this was 
as much too late. I am therefore of opinion, that the device 
and legend of the reverfe point generally to Edward's two 


[#] Rapin, p. 423. Ly] Snelling, p. 1. 
(=) P. 3. {e] P. 428. 
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kingdoms, and by confequence imply the fovereignty of the 
fea between them, as the old poet underftood it, 

* For foure things our Nosre theweth unto me, 

‘ King, thip, and word, and power of the fea [6] 
and as it has been explained by many later authors. 

Burt you have feen, it may be objeéted, fome nobles, in which 
France is omitted in the king’s ftyle, though the fame legend ap- 
pears on the reverfe ; and what is to be faid to that? I anfwer, 
thofe pieces are indeed very common, and are fuppoled to be 
coined after the year 8360, when the treaty of Bretigny took 
place [c], in confequence of which Edward relinquithed his title 
to the crown of France [d}; and before 1 369, when Charles V. 
broke the treaty, and dechared war againit Edward [e]; and 
Edward thereupon refumed the title of king of France [ f}: but, 
by a ftrange inconfiftence, the arms of France ftill continued 
to be quartered [g], and the flcurs-de-lis, with the legend, (tll 
appeared on the reverfe. The legend, with equal abfurdity, 
was retained on the Nobles of Richard Il. and Heary IV. [6], 
when the claim lay dormant, and the legend in a manner Joft 
its meaning, fo that nothing cap be interred from the conti- 
nuance of the legend after 1340, to invalidate our conjecture 
concerning it, as offered above. It was abfurd, } grant, that 
the arms thould ftill be quartered, and the fleurs-de-lis ftill 
ufed ; but fo it was; and after that, it is no wonder the legend 
fhould be retained along with them, though there was fuch a 


glaring impropricty im it. 


[4] p. % Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals, IV. p. 310. 

{<] Rapin, p. 441. (4, Rapin, p 440, 441- Leake, p. 98. 114. 

[¢] Snel ing, p. 4 Rapin, 441. 

[g] It is faid, io the notes on Ra: in, p. 440. that Edward ceafed to quarter the 
arms of France with thofe of Englard. But, as the nobles coined after 1360 ex- 


hibit the arms, the aflertion is not true in refpet of the coin. 
[5] Folkes, Plate I. 
Te2 XXXVIL Ob- 
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XXXVII. Od/ervations on the Corbridge Altars. By 
the Hon. Daines Barrington. Ina Letter to the 


Prefident. 
Read at the Socizty of Antrayarigs, Jan. 27, 1774- 


Dear Sir, 
SHEWED you, fome time fince, Mr. Tyrwhitt’s very in- 
genious reading of the infcription on the Corbridge altar, en- 
graved in the fecond volume of the Archaeologia; which 
turns out to be the following regular hexameter. 
ACTAPTHC BQMON M’ECOPAC, MOTAXEP M’ANEOHKEN. 

Turis happy conjeéture hath alfo been confirmed by the an- 
fwer you received from the Rev. Mr. Graham, of Netherby, 
in Cumberland, in whofe pofleffion the altar is at prefent, 
aud who hath informed you, that there are ftill traces of the 
crofs ftroke forming the top of the 1, which is the firft letter 
in the name of the perfon who confecrates the altar [a]. 

As it feemed to me very fingular, that an altar with a Greek in- 
{cription, dedicating it to a Syrian deity, fhould be found at Cor- 
bridge in Northumberland, I defired the Rev. Dr. Percy, who 
fpent part of the laft fummer in that county, to make in- 
quiry with regard not only to this altar, but another which was 
found in the church-yard of the fame place, and is mentioned 
in the Philofophical Tranfactions, N° 278. and by Mr. Horfley, 
Northumb. cvi. p. 246. the infcription on which was then as follows, 

HPAKAEI 

TYPIQ 
AIOADPA 
APXIEPE,A. 


[a] Viz. PULCHER, Dr. Stukeley feems never to have been more unhappy 
in his cony Gtures than when he interprets thef- words in the following manner : 
** Marcus Eforaft, the fon of Acherm, dedicatcs this alt.r of Aflartc.” Me- 

dallic Hiftory of Caraufius, p. 160. 
Dr. 
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Dr. Pency has fince informed me, that he cannot pick up 
any further account with regard to the Netherby altar [5]; but 
that, as for that sbove-mentioned, it is now in the garden of 
Northumberland-honfe 

gave therefore, by permiffion of his grace 


KA TI 
TYPiIa (4) 
AwPA 
APXIEPE,A. 
which words, if read at length, make an hexameter[e} orwell 
as thofe on the Netherby altar { /}. 
HPAKAEI TTPIQ AIOAMPA APXIEPE,A 


> 


THEere 


[4] It was formerly in the poffeffion of the Rev. Mr. Walton, vicar of Cor- 
bridge, whofe colle€tion of antiquities, after his death, was purchafed by the Rev, 
Mr. Graham, of Netherby. Wallis’s Antiquities of Northumberland, p. 127. 
This altar was claimed by one of the late dukes of Somerfet, as being found in 
his manor of Corbridge : but Mr. Walton would not permit it to be removed, as 
it was difcovered on his glebe. The chapter of Durham could not get it for 
their library. 

[¢] It was removed from Corbridge to Northumberland-houfe in 1749, having 
been claimed by the late duke, as being found withia his manor of Corbridge. 
By his liberality this valuable piece of antiquity is fince this was written lodged 
in the Britifh Mufeum. 

(4] Mr. Horfley (MS. letter to Roger Gale, of, 1729) fays pofitively that 
chere is a flaw at the head of the P, fo that he thinks it may have been double ¢,’ 
but that there is no T, and it might be TPP.w, Tw or Ti¥w. 

(¢] Greek inferiptions on altars and facred things were generally in ver. Seg. 

Gebelin, Orig. des lang. 
make an exaét copy of the altar, it is here exhibited im two views in thie annexed - 
plate ; the pricked lines fhewethofe parts of the characters which are very imperfe@. 
This inferiprion is moft improperly rendered, by Dr. Todd, in the Philofophi- 
cal N° 330, Herculi Tyrie divina dova ar chi-facerdstalia, or per fummum 
facerdotem 


Northumberland, in concert with Mr. Butler, F, A.S. copied - 
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are, however, fome fingulas ciecunaftances attending 
thefe altars, which may be peshaps deemed companions. 

Tusy fusoita the only Greek infcriptions which were ever 
found in Great Britain [4}; they both confit of a fingle hexame- 
ter; they ase imfcribed to Syriam deities ; and they ase didcovered 
im the fame parith of Corbridge, 

Ir ia wot extraordinary, that Greek infcriptions thould be 
fearce in England: it is ratheg ueceflary to account, why any 
fuch fhould have been difcovered. 

Txouca the Romans moft commonly ufed their own lan- 
guage and characters; yet fome of them muft have been born 
under cireumftances which made the Greek tongue more fami- 
liar to them. 

We need therefore only fuppofe that Pulcher and Diodora (who 
dedicate thefe two altars) were the fon and daughter of a Roman 
officer, quartered in Greece, or fome neighbouring province, 
and whe died foon after he had children. by a Grecian wife. 

Tue Greek language would certainly be more famikar than 
the Latin to a Roman with fuch an education. 

Tue two infcriptions, confifting each of a fingle henemeten, 
feem to prove, that the altars were dedicated about the fame 
time, and that they were intended to be companions, efpecially 
as their outward form is very fimilar, as well as the characters 
made ufe of. 

Tue greater difficulty feems to be, why both altars thould 
be infcribed to the Syrian deities, Aftarte and Tysian Hercules. 

Tis, however, it fhould feem, may be accounted for in two 


manners. 


facerdetem offtrenda ; 23 it clearly imports no more, than that the arehprieftefe 
Diodora dedicates the altar to Tyrian Hercules. —Mr. Wallis (if it be not an error 
of bis printer) feems to be ftili more miftaken in fuppofing it to be an altar “in ho- 
“ nour Tyriam Hercules, dedicated Diodora the Antiquities of 
Nerthumberiand, vol. Il. p. 127. 
{4} There is a third in Horfley. Durbam 
PuLcusr, 
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Putcwer and Diodora might poflible have either refided, or 
been born, in Syria, and had perhaps received fome good for- 
tune, which they might afcribe at leaft to thefe deities. 

Ir is conceived, that, wherever a Roman continued for any 
time, he probably worthiped the local deities, when there were 
‘pot temples at hand which were erected to the gods adored at 
Rome. Such Romans therefore might continue their venera- 
tion for Aftarte and Tyrian Hercules, when removed from Syria 
to Britain [7]. 

Bur, pofiibly, it is not neceflary that Pulcher and Diodora 
fhould have been at all in that province. 

In the early ages of Rome, their idolatry was confined to a 
certain number of deities, the catalogue of which does not 
appear to have been increafed till their very extenfive conquefts. 

Wuewn they became, however, mafters of the world, it 
feems to have been the fafhion to defpife the ancient objedts 
of their adoration, whilft they fubftituted new ones from Egypt 
and Syria. 

Tuts difregard of their ancient mythology, in the time of 
Juvenal, appears by the following lines in his fecond fatyse ; 

Effe aliquos manes & fubterranea regna, 

Et contum, & Stygio sigras in gargite ranas, 

Aitque und tranfirt vadum tot millia cymbd, 

Nec pueri credunt, wifi qui nondum acre lavantur 

[i] Dr. Todd, indeed, in the Philofophical Tranta@tions, accounts for the aftar 

being dedicated to Tyrian Hercules in a more fatisfaftory manner, if he referred to 
any authority in fepport of his conjeture : ‘* The altar feems to have been erefted 
** by fome of the Afiatic Phoenician auxiliaries, who might be in garrifon {at Cor- 
“ bridge} mear the frontier, under Urbicus Lollius, about 4. D. 840.” Phil. 


Tranfa&. N° 330, p. 291- I muft own, that | never read of the Romans fending . 
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Sed tu vera puta Curius quid fentit, F ambo 
Scipiadae, quid Fabricius, manefque Camilli, 
Quid Cremerae legio, @ Cannis confampta juventus. 

Tuat the Romans transferred their idolatry at the fame 
time to other deities, particularly thofe of Egypt and the adja- 
cent provinces, may be proved from other paflages in the fame 

t. 

Im his fixth fatyre, Juvenal thus {peaks of the fuperftition of 
many of the Roman ladies: 

Si candida jufferit To, 
Dit ad Acgypti finem, caliddque petitas 
Ai Mercé portabit aguas, ut fpargat in aede 
Tfidis, antiquo quae proxima furgit ovili, 

By fome lines which follow, the fame women are fuppofed 
toapply to Jewith, Armenian, and Comagen’‘an foothfayers. The 
laft Yatyre alfo of this poet is chiefly levelled at the Egyptian 
idolatry; «hich would not have been neceflary, had it not pre- 
vailed at Rome. 

Putcuer and Diodora, therefore, might bebe had a particu- 
lar veneration for thefe Phoenician deities, either by having re- 
fided perhaps in that country, or poffibly contraéted the fuper- 
ftition at Rome before they went to Britain. 

On either fuppofition, Aftarte and Tyrian Hercules were the 
firft deities who would claim their veneration, as appears by the 
following paffage from Lucian [2]: 


[4] To ye rx Hpanasos (fc. por) » re tov 
Tow o nas Tupsos news tgs. De Dea Syria, in princ. 
The» follows ds nas ardor igor peye, ve per 
avlos Asapras 
Hiram, king of Tyre, and cotemporary with Solomen, but alfo two temples, 
THERE 
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the Corbridge ARtars. 
is one difficulty, however, ftill remaining, with regard 
inferibed by a. woman and 
been arcliprieftefs fuch a, god; and I believe there are few 
imftances of women having this dignity in the temples of male 
licacy if they devoted themfelves to Hercules. - 
temple of Neptune, at* which a virgim prefided [6]; but he 
feems to {tate this cireumftance as being fingular; and there- 
fore it cannot be inferred to-have been a common practice [i]. 
As for Pythia; the feems to have. had no other funtion, as 
‘prieftefs to Apollo,” but delivering oracles ; 4 
a prichefs at any other 
fepulchral infcription to ATP. @ATETA APXIEPEIA [4], without 
pare heya any more than in the inftance of Diodora ; 
and Prideaux, in his Comment, conjectures, that the might be 
to Diana? ‘Nor does he fuppofe’that the had the 
higheft dignity of this fort, but only that the was of the firft 
 Glafs, or order, as, in Matthew ii. 4. the apysgag ate mentioned, 


— Tt is well known, char mehrioa CLS 
Panfanias ; and it is believed there is other inflance of a prieftels to a mile 
deity throughout his whole defeription of Greées. 

[4] N° IV. See alfo Montfancon’s Pal, Graeca, p. 246. KAPAKTAAJAN AP- 


XIEPEIAN, BAZIAEON 5 and Acpovaxa Nou- 
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Ae for thefe aliars being found at Corbridge, is: eafily fice - 
eounted for, if miy eonjedturés ase allawed in otlier refpeats; 
t6 the Roman 
Tres infeription dn altar 
been four times engraved ;- atid it- may. be perapp matter! of: 
curiohty to eompare ithe differ¢nt copies; ae the ftone is foft,. 
the chara&ters bempg quite effaced. 
That the is not 
aferibe it, may be pfoved, if it was by the) fabs 
have né lef authority;: however thim that of 
Moatfautos for this rethark yet it mdy. bé' not-improper 
obferve, that Scipio Maffei denied that arguments drawa: 
the form of canbe 1. 


STAD ATL 


In Phil. Tran@é. ‘or March on Apri 2792, N* 278, — Ibid, NP. 

Tn Phil. Tranfad. abridged, Vol. V. Part Hi. lafilyy in-H 

Rorthamb. evi. p- 246. It hae alfo printed in Stukeley’s Coraufitng 

161. and Wallis’s Antiquities of Northumberland. It, 12% 
See the 4rs Critica Lapidaria, tif. can. ii. 
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‘P-8. Srwce my letter on the-Corbridge Altar, I have hap- 
ypened to mett with in Tully’s Oration for Cornelius 
-archprieftefs of Aftarte, but a€tually born in Syria. Cicero ob- 
ferves, thiat the facrifices to Ceres were always performed ‘by 
religione confict, voluerunt; quae cum efent affumpta 
de Graccid, & per Graccas femper curata funt facerdotes, B 
Ir Aftarte therefore was-eftablithed as a goddefs te be wor- 
‘be employed to perform: the rites, and Diodora might after- 
wards marry a Roman officer who was 4ent ‘to Britain. 
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XXXVI. on Altar flew 
 Seribed in the Jecond clume of Archeologia, p- 
In @ Lester to, the Vices 
Pref from Thomas Morell, D. De. Sec. 


Read ste Socer of may « 


«une: 


ABEO {fané unde Soceietati et tabi; vir doce - 

tiffime, gratuler ; quod infcriptionis Corbrigienfis fatis vex~. 
atae le€tionem, Cl. Thomas Tyrwhitt extra omnem dubitationis . 
aleam pofuit; et proinde To eam magn4 exornafti eruditione... 
Mihi quidem, fateor, ut et aliis, fidem rg ex{cripto adhibentibus, 
illud F geminatum, fucum fecit: his verd.jam in 1 redaétis,. 
nihil poteft effe planius, nihil certius; quippe, et conftructio, . 
et hexameter, jam tandem reété fe habent.. 

Aftartae hanc pofuit Pulcher, quam hic afpicis, aram, - 
vel, Afpicis, Aftartae quam Pulcher dedicat, aram.. 

Non aegré feres, mi amice, ut opinor, fi et ego quaedam 
fuper hac infcriptione mihi faumam compilare, non-ut aliquid ad 
tuas obfervationes adjiciam, quid enim adjici poteft? fed ut eas 
potius quodammodo confirmem. 

1. Norum eft omnibus mediocriter eruditis, multo magis tibi, 
vir eruditiffime, (mihi igitur haec tibi referenti ignofces,) pruden- 
tiores etiam apud veteres in rebue naturalibus et corporeis, pracfer- 
tim in aftris, Deos quaefiviffe, ac honore divino fyderum principes, 

Solem 
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Solem et Lunam, profecutos fuifle.—Ipfe Jobus hoc fibi eveniffe 
fatetur, xxxi. 6, Lucilius apud Ciceronem, eum non indollé Salim, 
Sed etiam impiefacere ait, qui afra Deos effe neget ; 
nam, guorum alterum Apollinem Graeci, alter am 

Immo omnes, quotquot-fuere gentes, in hos loci et 
festim, qui Solem et Lunam fub Ofiridis et lids nomine vene= 
rabantur. Atque.ut taurus, et bubulum caput apudillos Solis fym-- 
bolum erat ; fic apud Syros et Phoenices Dea Affarte fub efidem . 
hubule capitis {pecie. colebatur;.ut Eufebius oftendit cx Sancho- 
niathone, {criptore antiquiffimo, 3s Acagly exebyus ry ; 
waparneor, tavge- Eft autem eadem Aftarte,. 
quae Aegyptiorum Jfis, five Luna; ficenim.Lucianus, ipfe Syrus, . 
Asaglyr tupsyas. Tullius et Suidas Venerem 
(4); ,alii Usaniam ;, alii Junonem fe} faciunt ; alii aliter. Nen 
quafi Graecd aut Roman voce funt ufi Afiae vel Africae populi,, 
fed quia Latio vel Graio nomine fic appellatio illa redderetur : et 
utcunque diverfae funt appellationes, pro varietate Jocorum, uni. 
Lunae, Syro {c. numini, omnes funt attributae. 

Primi omnium (inquit Paufanias in Att.) hane Deam venerati 
fant Affyrii{d] ;“ab his accepérunt Plioenices et Cyprii; ab illis 
Graeci et Afri. Jidaei etiam, a vero Deo deficientes, facra ei fecé- 
runt in templis, .nemoribus, et Jucis, fub nomive Aftaroth vel . 
Afbtoreth. Jud. iii. 7.1 Reg. 

—— With thefe in troop - 
Came Athtoreth, whom the-Pboenicians call’d 
Aftarte, queen of beaven,—with crefcent horns, . 
To whofe bright image, Sc. Miltou, Par. Loft, i,'1 40: 


Avaprn wap "EAnnow Agpedin 
[¢] Juno five dubitatione ab illis Pocnis fc.) Aftarte vocatur. D. Auguftin. de 
Cie. Dei. 
[4] Vide et If. xvi. 3.. Hie duo viderous Babyloniorym Numina (Bel et Nebo) 
eonjongi: at ca fuifle Solem et Lunam hiflo. ia omnis teftatur.. Comm. 
De 
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antiquiffimis Germanis, Cafars [¢) Germani Deoram 
ques cernunt, et quorum opibus aperte juvan- 
tur, Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lunam; reliquos ne fama quidem rece 
pote Saxones, cum in Angliam venifient, @ rege Britonum de 
refpondent : Siverd de religione quaeritur,nove=: 
nos, juxta morem paternum, Solem adorare. ‘Loma aemula,' 
a cultu divino apud majores noftros (ait Otto Germanus, in lib. 
‘de Diis Vialibus,) fuit celebrata, 
tur, nihil fit dubii 

Szp in primis huc pertinet quod cidem tanquam Deae Biviae 
in viis publicts adorea libs obtulérant. Jer. vii. 175 18 Phils.’ 
mon in Mendico, 

Amica praefes Diana (quae eadem 
Hanc affero tibi libationem. 

Viarum certé preefidem cam fore Jupiter auguratur; Call. 

Hymn. ver, 


(4 B.G. b. xxi. 

(/] “* We find fome foottteps of this goddefs (fays Gale in his Court ofthe Gen- 
‘tiles,) and her worfhip among ourold Britains: So Dion in Nero brings io a Bri+ 
tifh Amazon, called Boadovica, with her hands lifted up to heaven, praying thus, 
J give the thanks, O Adrafte, and invoke thee, Thon Mother of Mober:. Now 
Bochart makes this 4érafte the fame with #ffarse ; and likewife adds, to Aftarte, 
the Phoenician God alludes Aeftar, or Eafter, that Saxon goddefs t© whom they 
facrificed in Aprit, by Bede ftyled Eafter-moneth, 

** ‘That Syria was not merely a provincial title, isplain from the Syria Dea be- 
ing worthipped at Eryx in Sicily; and from an infeription tw her at Rome, 
She was wor fhipped under the fame title in Britain, as we may infer from an‘in~ 
fcription in Camden : 

DEAE SYKIAE SVB CALPYRNIO LEO. AVG, 
. M. ET DEAE syRiAg. Gruter. 
D. M. SYRIAE ib.” Jac. Bryant, Diff. 
[eg] Ubi vecatur Barvueca +s Similiter Hor, Carm. Sec. 95. Side 
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Quanre inter infinita cognomenta alia, quibus ab Ethnicis hac 
et Sofpita. Quin et a triviis, quibus praefidebat, dicta eft Trivia.. 
Gracis. Varr. 

Eapem ratione a Gratcis paflim vocatur Sees T 


Meigs 

ages quod non ita capiendum, monet Vofiius, 
quafi vox fit originis Graecae 5 fed quia et iu Orientis linguis 
fimnili vel nou moutran abfimili ratione fidus nuncupatur. Unde 
et Zoroafter vox Perfica, fiquidem id Graecé fignat agpobvJyr. Alii: 
nomen ex co arceflunt, quod figura ovis-coleretur, ex Heb. Afta-- 
roth, quod ra pqs feu greges fignificat. Sed fortafle potius ori- 
ginem habet in radicali 4#; unde Aftus vel Afta, ignus Deus: eft,. 
efta, Vetta. (Vid, J. Bryant.) 


2. amicum ro evopas nequaquam aut rejici- 
endum aut effe olim monui : quippe formula in his re-- 


bus non eft inufitata, Inter alias infcriptiones apud. Fleetwoodeft 


videre, 

Emove. tovd. Pp. 

253, 
Tu. qui. practeries. Peas. monumentum. meum.. p. 260; 
Viator. Hic caefam Laodiam Publiam afpice. Graev. v. 6. 338. 
Duram certéin fe fufciperet provinciam, qui, quife 
nam hiefuit Pulcher, vellet repetire am aliquis ¢xSecunda Legione- 

Augufta, 
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Dr. Monet on tbe Corbridge Alrar. 
Augufta quae tunc temporis in hac regione ftipendia meruit, ipfe 
_Graecis parentibus oriundus ; aut ex fis qui in Graetis ‘proyineciis 
an modo ad exemplum aliarum aratum hane etiam 
it inferibi; am pracfettus ; aut ex quotam facerdotum ordine, 
feciali puta; fguftra effet quaerere : fatis fit dicete nomen ptocul- 
dubiéd effe Romanum. ‘In Clavdiana familia veperiuntur Pulchri. 
(Rofiuus indndice) Palcher Catonem furti aceufavit. Quae major 
indignitas effe potust sllius feculi, quam aut Pulcher accufator, aut reus 
Cato? (Sen. Controv. 30.) Faem. Suid. Pulcheria, Ar- 
cadii filia, imperatrix, nondum annds 45 nata, imperium optime 
adminiftravit. Anes in — 
&e. 
Tartum 
fortafle de altera Corbrigienfi mox dabit tui obfervantiffimus, 
THOMAS MOREL, 
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XXXIX. 4x Account of fome antient Roman Infcrip- 
tions, lately difcovered in the Provinces of Uftria and 
Dalmatia; with Remarks. In a Letter to the Re- 
verend Doftor Milles, Dean of Exeter, and Pre- 
fident of the Society of Antiquaries, from Joba 
Strange, 


Read at the Sociary of Antrqyanies June 9, 


DEAR SIR, 
adage you was pleafed to inform me, that the views of 

the Society of Antiquaries are not confined merely to 
Englith Antiquities, but with to extend themfelves alfo to the 
more entertaining, as well as edifying, fubje&ts of Roman An- 
tiquities in general; I avail myfelf of the prefent opportunity 
to communicate to you fome acquifitions of that kind, which 
I made, not long fince, from the provinces of Iftria and Dal- 
matia. They were communicated to me by the Abbé Fortis, 
of Padua, an ingenious and celebrated Italian Naturalift, whom 
I recommended, fome time ago, to make the tour of thofe 
provinces with a learned friend of mine, and who, in return, 
very obligingly favoured me with an account of his itinerary, 
in a feries of entertaining and inftruétive letters, which are now 
before me. His favourite purfuit was Natural Hiftory; but he 

Vor. IIL Xx did 
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Ya pe 4 did not entirely negle& Antiquities. I fhall therefore briefly 

| extract from his letters fuch obfervations of that kind as appear 
to me moftly to merit attention. Thefe refpe& principally 
fume antient Roman infcriptions, which occafionally fell in his 
way, and which I do not find in other writers, at leaft among 
the more claffical colle&tors, as Gruter, Fabretti, Muratori, &c. 
To thefe I thall add fuch pertinent remarks as occur to me 
upon the fubjeéts of thefe infcriptions. 

Tue learned Abbé’s firft letter, which contains his remarks 
in Iftria, acquaints me alfo of a very important Roman infcrip- 
ticn, difcovered, not long fince, among a heap of ruins of old 
buildings, at Punta Ciffana, on that coaft. The following is 
an exact copy of it: 

D. M. 
Q. C; PETRONIO. M. C. PETRONII. F. VIVIRO,. AVG. 
| PROC. BAPHII. CISSAE. HISTRIAE. ET, COLLEG. 
q PVRPVYR. CISSENS. HISTRIAE. PATRONO. 


7) T. COR. CHRYSOMALVS. PVRPVRARIVS, AVG. LIB. 

. I thould imagine the reading of this infcription to be as 

follows: 
| Diis Manibus 
: Quinto Caio Petronio Marci Caii Petronii filis Seviro [five Sexviro,} 
Auguftali 

Procuratori Baphii Hifrriae et Collegii 
Purpurariorum Cifenfium Hiftriae Patrono 


Titus Cornelius Chryfomalus Purpurarius Augufti Libertus [potuit.] 


; Perhaps others might read Quinto Cornelio Petronia Marci 
Cornelii Petronii, &c. But I doubt whether there be any au- 
thority to fupport it; and yet the other reading is dubious, 
fince it is not common that the fame perfon fhould have two. 
bracnomens. 


Tuas 
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Taus infcription is of great importance, as it fixes the fitua- 
tion of the antient Cifa; which was before unknown. It alfo 
cerse&ts an unaccountable miftake in Pancirolus{e}]; who, 
treating of the Baphian purple, for Gifenfe would read Cifenfe ; 
. fuppofing, though without any foundation, that the Romans, 
in fimilar manufaCtures, made ufe of the fhrub cifus. It feems, 
that the procurator named here was prefident of the manufac- 
tory eftablithed at Cifla, apd of the company of workmen, who 
formed a fort of fociety, or college, of which Chryfomalus, the 
author of the infcription, was in appearance a member. There 
was another manufatory of the fame kind ereéted on the South- 
Eaft coaft of France, near Narbonne; which is alfo men- 
tioned in the Notitia Imperii Occidentalis, Father Labbé [6] ex- 
prefsly gives us the lift of thefe feveral manufactories, As the 
ancients principally extracted the purple colour from particular 
fpecies of thell-fith, fuch manufaétories were moft conveniently 
eftablithed on the fea-coafts. It is well known, that thefe 
fhell-fith were moftly univalves, and of the turbinated kind. 
Fabio Colonna, in a curious and fcarce treatile De Purpura, 
printed at Rome 1616, 4to, mentions what Pliny, and the 
other antient writers, have faid upon the fubje&. His book 
has fince been reprinted, with copious notes, by John-Daniel 
Major, Kili#, 1675, 4to. Wadelius [c] has alfo given us another 
treatife on the Purpura; which is equally fcarce. Befides 
thefe, Cole, Litfier, Reaumur, and other authors, have contri- 
buted various memoirs on the fame fubjeé&t; which are to be 
found in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, the volumes of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, and other periodical mifcella- 


Notit. Imper. Occi sent. cap. xxxiv. 

[4} Notit. Dignitat. lmper. Rom, icct. 42. p. 85. 

De Purpura et Byfo, Jenae, 1706, 4to, 
Xx2 
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nies, Notwithftanding thefe authors defcribe different fpecies 
of thell-fith that produce the purple colour; yet |} am per- 
fuaded, that many others remain undifcovered that have the 
fame properties: for 1 have myfelf accidentally found it in a 
fpecies of caffida on the Roman coaft, hitherto, unnoticed ; and, 
fince it is k.e@wn to exift in other different thell-fith, analogy 
in the animal economy would lead us to fufpec it again in 
others of the fame clafs. I am ale ape to think, that the 
Cochleae purpuram fundentes were better known to the antients 
than they feem to be to us; fince their refearches after them 
were prompted by intereft as well as curiofity. But to returm 
to the learned Abbé and his infcription, which is the more va- 
luable, as few of that kind are to be met with in Gruter, Fa- 
bretti, Muratori, and the other colleétors.. 

Mz. Fortts paffed from Dalmatia into Italy ; and, im another 
letter, acquaints me with the following infcription, which he 
difcovered at Ariano, between Naples and’ Manfredonia; a tract 
of country very feldom. vifited by curious travellers, Is is as 
follows > 

GENIO 
COLONIAE 
BENEVENT AN. 
SEPPIA C. F. FIDE“IS 
DE SVA PEC. 

L. D. D.. De 

I. another curiaus and interefting letter, {peaking of IZZAy. 
now Liffa, an ifland near the coaft of Dalmatia, in which there 
formerly exifted a flourifhing Grecian republic; he informs. 
me of another antient Roman infcription, which he copied 
from a ftone im a bricklayer’s howfe, and which runs 


thus: 


3 Ss ACER- 
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SACERDOS. Q. 
RARONIVS. 
TEM. ET. 
TOVI. HERCLIDI. 
B. F.C. 

Tae Abbé alfo informs me, that although fearce any veftiges 
ef avtient buildings remain im the ifland,. yet coins are oftem 
found there, and moft commonly fuch as have the head of 
Minerva on one fide, and on the other a goat, with the name 
of the country, IS=A. They fometimes find likewife antique 
urns, that have a varnifh upon them, and much refemble thé 
Etrufcan. both in their forms and ornaments. Formerly other 
infcriptions. were found, and fome ftatues ; but nothing of this 
kind is feen there at prefent but the forfo, or trunk, of a mili- 
tary figure, which is in the poffeffion of Count Radofick, In. 
the fame letter the Abbé obferves, that at Zara, the capital of 
Dalmatia, near the coaft, are feen the remains of an antient 
Roman pavement, which is fix feet below the prefent furface 
of the fea. fthall obferve here, that the furface of the Adri- 
atic is rather fuppofed to have gained in elevation; and that the 
difference of the ebb and flow of the tides in. it is very incon- 
fiderable. The former fact, if I miftake not, has been fuffi-- 
ciently afcertained by Manfredi, or fome other of the Bolognefe: 
mathematicians ; and is accountable enough, if we confider the 
quantity of fand that muft be wathed down from the couritries 
on each fide of this long and narrow gulf by the numberlefs 
rivers, and particularly the Po. The Venetians are but too 
fenfible of this truth, and have long fuffered a very confiderable 
and increafing expence, to keep open the channels of their La- 
gunes, and reftrain the encroachments of the fea I fhall-alfo: 


further obferve,, that.no river perhaps colle&s fo many ftreams. 
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in fo fhort a courfe as the Po., Ic may be confidered even as 
the charaéteriftic of that river; and was taken notice of by the 
all-knowing Pliny [d1, who, fpeaking of it, exprefsly fays, 
ee nec alius amnium tam brevi fpacio majoris incrementi eff. There is 
Bia a map extant, I forget by whom, of the courfe of the Po, in 
, three theets: and 1 had once the curiofity to enumerate, in 
‘this map, the feveral ftreams, great and fmall, that unite with 
the Po, between its fource and junction with the Adriatic. 
; | Though I cannot refer to the memorandum I then took, yet I 
ae * very well remember, that the number of thefe ftreams 
} ate amounted to upwards of two hundred. This extraordinary in- 
4 creafe is owing to the particular fituation of the Po, which, 
having its courfe between the Alps and Appennines, and in a 
manner parallel with them, neceffarily receives almoft all the 
{treams that flow towards it from thofe different chains of 
mountains. And, fince the gulf of Venice is circumftanced in 
: the fame manner, with refpeé alfo to the Appennines on one 

| fide, and the mountains of Dalmatia on the other; we need 
| if not be furprized at the numberlefs ftreams that unite with it, 


and the elevation they give to its furface by the fands they 

* % wath down into it from the mountains. As to the tides in the 
Adriatic, the celebrated Janus Plancus, or Giovanni Bianchi, 

| { of Rimini, on that coaft, has determined them by accurate ob- 
a] 4 fervations in an exprefs treatife [e]. I have alfo obferved, that 
FEB the tides are very inconfiderable, and almoft infenfible, on the 
oppofite coaft of Tufcany, towards the Mediterranean. But to 
return from this digreflion, occafioned by my defire of account- 
ing, in fome meafure, for the prefent fituation of the Roman 
pavement. In the fame letter, Abbé Fortis acquaints me, that 


{@] Nat. Hift. Lib. IIT. cap. xvi. 
De portus littorifque Ariminenfis, 
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Roman urns are alfo found on the coaft of Zuri, a fmall ifland 
near Dalmatia; and that the little ifland Mortar, in the fame 
neighbourhood, is fuppofed to be the Colentum of the Antients, 

In another letter, the learned Abbé informs me, that, be- 
tween Seign and Clifla, the Hifa of Caefar, and by fome 
thought Andetrium, in Dalmatia, he copied, from the fide of 
a houfe, the following sua tito which does not feem to be 
of = latter times : 

M. VALERIO. 

DONICO 
NATVS DOMO. 
CELEIA E7 CHOR 
ALPINORVM FECIT 
HERENNIA PVDEN 
TILLA CONIVGI 
BENE MERENTI 

He further obferves, in the fame letter, that Caefar feems to 
have been miftaken in placing the ancient Sa/ona near Spalatro, 
in edito colle; which does not at all agree with the fituation of 
its ruins. Nor is it agreeable to the account which Lucan 
gives of it in the following lines 

Qua maris Adriaci longas ferit unda Salonas, 
Et tepidum in molles sephyros excurrit Hyader. 

In a fubfequent letter, Mr. Fortis confines his account. to 
Seign, in Morlacchia, and its environs. He obferves, that there 
are fcarce any vifible remains of the antient Aequum, which 
was fituated on the fide of a hill,. above the vale of Settina,. 
and near Scign. Pieces of cornices, pillars, and other fuch 
fragments, are however often dug up near Seign ; and lately an 
in{cription was found that contains the antient name of the 
place. Being long, and the ftone on which it was engraved of 
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courfe very bulky, it was barbaroufly broken into three pieces, 
in order to be removed to Seign ; when, unfortunately, one of the 
picces, which contained the beginning of the in{cription, and 
confequently the name of the perfon to whom it was dedi- 
cated, was loft. What remains of it is as follows : 
PROVINCIAE. SYRIAE. 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. 
PROVING. BRITANAE. 
LEG. AVG. PR. PR. PRO 
VINCIA®. GERMAN. 
INFERIORIS. PRAEP. 
AERARI. SATVRNI. 
LEG. LEG. XXX. VLPIAE. 
PRAETOR. TRIBVNO. 
PLEBIS. QVAESTORI. 
AVG. TRIB. LATI 
CLAVO. LEG. X. FRETEN 
SIs. TRIVMVIRO. 
A. A. A. F. 
AEQVENSES. 
MVNICIPES. 


Mownstcnor Filippo della Torre, Archbifhop of Udine, in 
the Venetian ftate, has difcourfed particularly on the Fretenfian 
legions in his learned work, entitled, De I1/fcriptione M. Aquillit. 
Mr. Fortis obferves, that he faw fome veftiges of an antient 
Roman amphitheatre on the hill of Aequum; and the remains 
of an aquedua&, part of which appears to have been cut in the 
folid rock. Some fuppofe the antient /eta to have been fitu- 


ated precifely where Scign now ftands; but there is no foun- 
dation 
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dation for this opinion from any remains obferveable imme- 
diately upon the fpot. ‘There is, indeed, on the wall of the 
apothecary’s houfe at Seign, an antient Roman infcription on 
Grecian marble; but this might have been removed from 
Aequum, or any other neighbouring, deftroyed, autient city, 
and cannot in the leaft contribute to authorize a fettlement, 
This infcription is as follows : 

LIBERO. AVG, 
SACRYM 
L. AEBVTIVS. L. F. 
SER. CELER. AED. 
TI VIR. ID. EX. P, 
Tue ingenious abbé’s eighth and laft letter contains an ac- 
count of his obfervations on his return from Morlachia to 


Zara, by the way of Scardona, where the ftates of antient Li- 
burnia were held in the time of the Romans. He obferves, 
that Knin is fuppofed to have been Arduba, though with little 


foundation, fince no vifible remains exift there. Coins’ of the 
Antonini are, however, fometimes found about Knin; but no 
argument can be colleéted from thence in proof of a ftation. 
Near a confiderable cafcade of the river Kerka, called Bobordol, 
was found, not long ago, an architrave of Grecian marble, 
richly carved with flowers, tortoifes, crocodiles, &c. The 
friars of a convent at Knin had it removed thither; and de- 
ftroyed this fuperb monument of antiquity, to employ the. 
ftone in a building. The Kerka, like the Velinus in Italy, 
which forms the famous cafcade at Terni, depofites in its chan-. 
nel, and in a quantity, a calcareous fediment ; and, which is 
rather extraordinary, the architrave juft-mentioned was found 
buried feven feet deep in this fediment, in the channel of the. 
river, upon its being opened by publick order. == = * 
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Between Knin and the monaftery of San Arcangelo, in the 
defert of Bukoviza, Mr. Fortis obferved fome remains of Ro- 
man buildings, but of little confideration ; and, among other 
trifling fragments of Roman infcriptions, the following, in 
large and wellepreferved characters, engraved on a ftone orna- 
mented with bafs-reliefs : 

P. GAVIVS 
P. SCAPTIA 
BASSVS PIO 

About a mile further, at Suplacerqua, which, in the language 
of that country, fignifies a perforated church, he was agreeably 
furprized by the difcovery of three antient arches united to- 
gether, which, a few years ago, were joined by two others, 
that have fince been deftroyed by the people of the country, 
in order to employ the ftone in other buildings. The lareeft of 
the three remaining arches meafures about twenty feet in 
width, and is difproportionately wide with refpe& to its height, 
which however Mr. Fortis does not mention. The two others, 
which are on the right fide of the large one, meafure each 
aoout ten feet wide. The largeft arch has, therefore, the op- 
pofite defect of the celebrated one at Ancona, which is obferved 
to be too high for its width. With what intent thefe five arches, 
fo united together, could have been built, it is difficult to de- 
termine; unlefs they were defigned as a triumphal monument 
of five arches, in which cafe their numbers may compenfate for 
the archite&ture and ornaments, which are very bad. By the 
diftribution of the latter, it feems, that the whole body of 
them ftood ifolated; and I prefume, that the two arches, which 
were deftroyed, correfponded with the two fmalleft of the re- 
maining three, and were joined to the oppofite fide of the large 
arch; which circumftance Ms, Fortis does not mention, fup- 
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pofing perhaps that it might be taken for granted, fomething of 
fymmetry at leaft being feldom wanting in any buildings, 
though ether defects appear. He obferves, that the three re- 
‘maining arches are greatly decayed, and the ftoue of which 
they are built of very inferior quality. In the courfe of his 
journey, at Rofchiflap, on the river Kerka, where there is a 
fine cafcade, the learned Abbé copied the following infcription 
from the fide of a rock : 

T. CILLIVS, 
T. F. FAB. 
DOMO, LARA 
NDA VET. 
LEG. XI. ANN. LEX, 
STIPENDIORV. 
[xx 
Not far from the fame place, on the fragmeut, or broken mafs, 
of another rock, Mr. Fortis difcovered the enfuing infcription, 
which is imperfe& : 
P. Pe 
ee . OL. FP EN 
QVADR 
De TE 
RANORVM 
LEG fill MAG. 
ANO.. NA XI, 
VICIN. PIETAS. 
ossa [re }e[o]svit 
Os 
His next acquifitions, in the way of Antiquities, were at 
Scardona, which ftill retains its antient name. Roman coins, 
afe frequently found in the neighbourhood; but there are no 
Yy2 remains 
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remains of the ancient city. He, however, copied the two- 
following infcriptions, which were found at Scardona about 
three years ago, and are at prefent in the poffeffion of the Re- 
verend Mr. Mercati, a eanon of the cathedral church there. 
They are as follow: 


GENIO NERONI CAESARI 
MVNICIPS GERMANICI, Tl. 
EL. SCARD. AVG. N. DIVI. AVG. PRO 
C. PETRONIVS FLAMINI. AVG. 
FIRMVS OB CIEVITATES LIBVRNIAE 
HONOREM AVG. 

L. D. D. De 


Tuts is the refult of Mr. Fortis’s refearahes in bis Dalmatian: 
tour, as far as the fubje& of Antiquities is concerned; and, 
fince the infcriptions, which form the principal obje&, moftly 
come from an unexplored country, I flatter myfeif they wilb 
prove the more acceptable to you, Sir, and to the other gen- 
tlemen of the Society, to whom you will be pleafed to prefent- 
them, whenever you think proper,. and for which you have 
alfo my friend’s leave. can anfwer for the fidelity of my 
copies of thefe infcriptions, according to the original manu- 
{cript, which is now before me. Not relying upon my own: 
cafual knowledge, I alfo thought proper to afk Mr. Fortis,. 
as moft interefted in the fubjeé, and confequently, in all proba- 
bility, better informed, whether any of the faid infcriptions~ 
had ever appeared before in print. He informed me, that none 
of them had been publifhed, as far as he knew, except the two. 
Jaft at Scardona, which had lately been inferted in a pamphlet 
publified at Rome by the Abbé. Terri, a learned Antiquary 
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I wAve not ventured, in this account, to touch upon the 
fubje& of Natural Hiftory ; fince Mr. Fortis’s obfervations in 
that branch engrofs many fheets, and are moreover foreign to 
tlie prefent purpofe. I thall however obferve, as well from 
thofe obfervations, as my own remarks on the Venetian ftate, 
that there feems to be a very great affinity between the phy- 
fical geography of thefe neighbouring countries, efpecially in 
the mountainous parts, where the fame foffil bodies, the fame 
kind of frata, and the fame mixture of Java and lime-ftone, 
are obfervable; for Java abounds in the Venetian ftate full as. 
much as in any other part of Italy, and is alfo frequent in 
Dalmatia and Morlacchia; which circumftances I mention, 
fince vulcamic refearches feem to be the favourite purfuits of 
the Naturalifts of the prefent times. I fhall alfo obferve, 
that pudding-ftone often forms whole mountains in thofe 
countries; and there are even chains of mountains of it in 
Friuli, which occupy a very confiderable traét, and are par- 
ticularly defcribed by Conftantini [f], a Venetian writer, 
in his treatife on the Deluge. Nor need the affinity, obfer- 
vable in the phiyfical geography of tliefe countries, at all 
furprize us, if we confider that the mountains in them form, 
as it were, a cul de fac at the head of the Adriatic gulf, and 
that under fuch circumftances a fimilitude of phaenomena. 
commonly prevails. 

I nave nothing more to add, upon the prefent occafion, but- 
that l am, with very great refpect and efteem, 

Dear Sir, 
Your moft obediesit, 
and faithful, humble fervant, 
Eyow, April 25, 1774 JOHN STRANGE. 


[f'] LeVorita del Dilwvio. 
XL. Further 
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‘XL. Further Obfervations on Pen-maen-tawr. By 
Governor Pownall. In a Letter to Mr. Gough. 


Read at the Society of Antiqyartes, Nov. 10, 1774 


SIR, Sept. 28, 1774 


N the account which I gave to the Society of the Mount of 

Pen-maen-mawr, called Bre-y-Dinas *, I faid that the publick 
might expect a more particular account from Mr. Pennant, who 
had gone twice over it, and did intend to have an actual furvey 
‘made of it. 

I pip take upon me to be pofitive, that the place Lad never 
been a fortrefi, as it was fuppofed to be by the account which 
Dr. Gibfon tranfcribed into his edition of Camden, 1 fuppofed it 
to be one of thofe Druidical HIGH PLACES which were fepa- 
rated off from common profanation, and were confecrated to the 
holy offices ofdivine worfhip. I did fuppofe that the circles, which 
were faid to be within its enclofures, were holy compartments, 
exaétly of the fame kind as thofe found at Carn-bre in Cornwall. 
It did appear to me, who had traced the vefigia of the temple of 
-Carn-bre, to be a temple of the very fame kind. Mr. Pennant 
-has fince caufed a more accurate draught to be taken of its pasts, 


See before, p. 303. 
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and has in the moft obliging manner fent me a drawing of it. 
Captain Grofe was fo kind, as to make an etching of this 

drawing, and it is hereunto annexed. _ ‘The drawing would make | 
a companion to that which Mr. Borlafe made of Carn-bre. The 

forms of the general enclofure and of the interior adyte arc 

almoft precifely the fame; and the little cirewlar enclofures lie 

difperfedly {cattered about exaétly in the fame manner. 

ly we may compare the profane rites of Idolatry to the facred 
ones of the pure worthip of the Spirit in Truth; we thall find in’ 
the outward and vifible forms enough to mark, that, although 
they were corrupt and become abominable, yet they were ori- 
ginally derived from the true and facred fource. 

We read of the Mount of God, even prior to the Mo- 
faic inftitution- (Exodus, xviii. 5.). And, previous to the com- 
mencement of this inftitution, on the fpot where the Lord 
came down upon Mount Sinai, to deliver th¢ Law to his people, - 
the confecration of the Holy. Place was by the fame forms as this 
appears to lie under.. Firft, the Mount itfelf was feparated by~ 
one general line of confecration enclofingthe whole, Next, the 
Mouat is divided into an,outward and holy, an inward and more 
facred holy of bolies, the place of the Prefence, or Symbol. The. 
people at large were prohibited, under the higheft denunciations 
of divine vengeance and by the fevereft capital penalties, from 
intruding upon the Holy Mount. . The priefts were indeed per-- 
mitted to come near, and to eater into the firft orb, within the 
fittt enclofure; but the high-priefts alone could approach and 
enter into the Place of the Prefence. Exodus, xix- 12.- 
And thou thalt f¢ bounds unto the people round about, fay- 
“ing, Take heed. to yourfelves, that ye go mot up into the 
«« Mowat, or touch the border of it: whotoever toucheth the 
‘+ Mount fhall be furely pyt-to death.” Ver. 20, ** Andthe 
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«+ called Mofes up tothe top of the Mount: and the‘Lord faid- ute 
«* Mofes, Go down, and charge the people, leftthey breakthrough 
‘¢ unto the Lord to gaze, and many perith.” Ver. 22. «* And 
«« let the priefts alfo, which come near to the Lord, fandtify them- 
«* felves, left the‘Lord break forth upon them.” ‘Ver. 24. ** Thou 
« {halt come up, Thou, and Aaron with thee: but let not the 
“< priefis and people break through:” that is, let each keep 
“within the bounds appointed as before for each. The priefts 
might come near to, but not enter into, the-place of the Prefence, 
at the top of the Mount: the people were to remain without, nor 
was a ‘hand to touch, the border of the Mount. 

Wiru thefe ideas let us view the plan of this confecrated 
Mount. ‘Here is, firft, an outward line of boly feparation, by 


_ which the whole Mount is confecrated. There is next, a double 


and more facred feparation, by which the top of the Mount, the 
Bag-y-Tinas, the Mount of the Holy Fire, or the Reprefentative 
Prefence, is made fecrete and facred: into this the arch-druid 
or high-priefts alone could enter. The fpace between the outward 
and inward, or more facred, line of feparation was the Pronaos, 
in which all the fecondary rites of religion, and all thofe duties 
wherein religion mixed with the civil, were-performed: fuch as 
the ordinary facrifices, the confecration of thechildren, the judge- 
ments, the teachings and divining, and laftly the burials. Hence 
it is, that in this -fpace were found cromlechs, ciftvaens, judge- 
ment-feats, holy bafons, rocking-ftones, and thefe circular cha- 
pels. 1 do not mean to be underftood as fuppofing that all thefe — 
feveral particulars are to be found within this fpace, on this Holy 
Mount, now the fubjeét of my inquiry ; but in this, and in that 
of Carn-bre, I may venture to fay all may be enumerated. In 
my former paper I had, in the {pirit of conjecture, faid I would © 
call this Mount Carn-bre as well as that in Cornwall fo called. 
But, 
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Bat, fince I have been taught, by Mr. Bryant’s and Major Va- 
lancey’s learning, the rites of the Fire-worthip, and efpecially 
thofe which were performedon the tops of mountains, I am bold 
to hazard the calling this hill (whole vulgate name is pronounced 
Bre-y-Dinas, The Hill of the City) Bae-x-Tinas, The Mount 
of Fire. I need not rummage over quotations to prove, that on 
thefe carns was lighted up the facred fre of Bel, ot Baal ; and 
that they were adtually the prefence-place of this fire of Baal: 
it would be needlefs to any one the leaft learned in thefe matters 
it would be impertinent to this learned Society to do it. But, 
when I am taught by Mr, Bryant (for this peculiar I firft learnt 
from him) that many of thefe mounts had a double carn, repre- 
fenting the breafts of a woman, and were therefore called Aspos 
Masondeis, and then contemplate the particular mammulary form 
of this double carn, & cannot fuffer my elf to doubt one moment 
of the precife nature of it. Far be it from me to aftimulate, by 
the moft diftant comparifon, the facred rites to the profane abo- 
minations of Idolatry: yet if Imight fuppofe, that in the earlieft 
times, or in fome fuch remote and feparate corner of the earth as 
thisis, the people did yet retain, not wholly corrupted, the old’ 
patriarchal rites, fuch as the Holy Seriptures frequently {peak of 
as prior to, and cotemporary with, the revealed religion of the 
Lord, I could, after viewing this place, and reading the nines 
teenth chapter of Exodus, defcribing the moft facred ceremony 
of the: true religion, raife up to myfclf fome lively images of 
the imitative, but.falfe and fuperftitious, ceremonies of the begs 
garly elements of the Fire-worthip, 

Tuar the tombs and burial-places were within the precinas 
of the temples, one might prove by numberiefs quotations 
and facts. One taken from Virgil, defcriptive of this cuftom, 
will be fufficient: 

Vor. Lil. Zt Tum 
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Tum vicina aftris Ericino in vertice fedes 

Fundatur Veneri Idalia ; tumuloque facerdos 

Ext lucus late facer additur Anchifeo [g}. 
Here we find the tomb of Anchifes, ereéted within the temple 
of Venus, itfelf eflablifoed as a kind of chapel, with a pricft, 
fomething fimilar to the Romith chapels ereéted for faying mafles 
for the dead, to whom thefe chapels are dedicated. The {mall 
circular holy compartments, found within the precinéts of the 
Pronaos of this temple, were certainly of this kind. 

Upon the whole, thefevery curious remains of Antiquity are not 
only an exifting exemplar of thofetemples dedicated to the antient 
Fire-worfhip, which with fuch uncommon learning Mr. Bryant 
has firft explained to the world ; but the parts point out the real 
exiftence, and explain the nature, of many of the ceremonies of 
the old religion, of which we knew, or perhaps yet know, fo 
Kittle. I cannot therefore conclude without wifhing to have it 
marked, thet this temple, this Bre-y-Ti inas, and the Carn-bre, are 
two the moft curious pieces of antiquity that are to be found 
perhaps in the knbwn parts of the world. They certainly de- 
ferve the moft accurate examination, and the moft attentive con- 
fideration ; and if, in this little memoir (fungar vice cotis), T 
could hope to raife the curiofity of the learned, I am fure fome 
of thefe inquiries will lead to many very important difcoveries. 
If the curious and the learned’ copy the example of Mr. Pen- 
nant, we fhall begin to underftand what we have been ufed only 
to ftare at with wonder; and Antiquities will become am of 


knowledge, inftead of mere curiofity. 
Lhave the honour to be, Sir, &c. 


T. POWNALL. 


lib, v. ver. 760, 
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Governor Pownall. 


Read at the Soctery of Awrrqyanies, February 10, 1774 


N the courfe of laft year I exhibited to the Society two fwords, 

and fome other fragments faid to have been parts of an 
image found in a bog at Cullen, in the county of Tipperary, in 
Ireland, on the lands of Lord Milton. Thefe are now in the pof- 
feffion of that noble lord; 
tunity of communicating them. 

For the defcriptions of their formas I refer rerthe 
which I then laid before the Society. The fwords were of that 
metal which, in our common tranflations of the ancients, we call 
brafi. They are not however of that temperament which we 
now exprefs by that word, That. the Society might have a 
precife and philofophic defeription of the metal, I applied to the 
matter of the mintzvand by his dité@tion Mr. Alchorm, his Ma- 
jefty’s affay-mafter, miade an accutate affay of the metal. « It 
_ [4] See Plate XIX. Count Caylus has engraved one fach, tom. IL. pl, xxiii. 1. 
which he calls the Pugie, Parezonium and Gladius Hi/panicus. It cane 
culaneum, and is 18 inches long, 

Dr. Pococke thewed the Society, 2754, drawings of fume weapoits found 
near Tipperary. They are of mixed metal, of the colour of gold even whea 
broken, and of the fize as drawa. The handles were perithed. The blades were 
in the poffefion of counfellor Harris in Dublin. 

Mr. Brereton thewed, .1776, & fwond found in the Severn by Quatford, ia 
Shropthire, the only ford on that river for feveral miles, and not far from Bridge 
north. It is fappofed the only one of the fort found in Great Britain, and agrees 
with thee and with thofe brought by Sir William Hamilton from Canam, except in 
fize, being from end to end, inclading the gripe, and allowing for a picce of 
the point broken off, 21 inches long, and ene inch fix waths in the Rreadett part. 
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** appears,” he fays, ** to be chiefly copper, interfperfed with pare 
* ticles of iron, agd pe fome zinck, but without containing 
** either os filver: it probable, that the metal was caft 
“ in its prefent ftate, and afterwards reduced to its proper figure 
“ by filing. The iron might either have beén obtained with the 
‘* copper from the ore, or added afterwards in the fufion, to give 
“ the neceflary rigidity of a weapon. But Lcnntele-myfolt unable 
determine any thing with certainty.” 

Tue known abilities of this gentleman, andthe philofephic: 
diffidence under which he gives his opinion.ea the matter, will'to. 
the learning of this Society become a truer judgement than-any 
poitive decifion could produce. 

- Tue apparent palpable properties of the metal are, that it is of 
a-texture which takes an exquifitely fine polith, and in its colour 
exhibits more of the colour ef gold than of brafs or copper. le 
is of a temper which earries a tharp. edge, and is in.a great. de- 
gree firm and elaitiek, and very heavy. It is.alfo of a peculiar 
neture that refifts rut; which appears from the condition in 
which it was found, after lying in a bog for fo many ages. 
‘Ehe blemith which the metal has contraéted is rather that of a 
tarnith than ruft, and is of a fine deep brilliant purple colour. 

Tyg vfe of this fpecies of metal tor weapons and other mili- 
tary purpofes did not only exift prior to the invention of the 
vfe of iron, but, from the nature of the properties above no- 
ticed, continued’ in eftimation for thefe purpofes many ages after 
the ufe of iron was difcoyered, as appears from Homer, 
Hefied [4}, and all the Greek and Roman hiftorians. And, 
indeed, until the art-of tempering ftee! to the perfe€tion to which 
it was brought in the later ages of the world, this metal feems 
fer thefe purpofes much fuperior. Brazen {words (1 fup- 

ions Hefiod. Op. & Di. i. 149+ 
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wall 

may lead us to form a 

ent to whom: and to: what nation we may afcribe thefe 
twords, | will defcribe fome other matters found in the fame 
parts, as thefe may illoftrate at Ieaft, ifnet confirm, the opinion 
which have been led to given, ot. 

Tue fragment, which: was faid)to be part of an image found 
at the fame time, isof a black wood, entirely evvered and plated 
with thin gold, and feems to have been part of the brea(ts, the 
tet or nipple of which is radiated in hangmeretl or chafed work, 
in lines radiating from a centre, as is pfuel in the images of the Sun; 
and round the periphery, of fetting on of: the ,breaft, there are 
like radiations in a ipecific number, with other linear ornaments, 
There is another fragment of the fame, kind of wood, which feems 
to be afragment of an Ammonian horn: thereare in it the golden 
ftuds or rivets by which it may be fuppofed to have been alfo 
plated with gold. The firft account I had of this image was, that 
it was of an human form,. with: @ lion's face; theo, that it was 
indeed biform, but of what fort not {pecified. 1 have fince been, 
informed, that the image, whatever it. was, was of a fize fuffie 
cient to make a gate-poft, to whicli ule it was applied. If the 
ftory of the biform fhape, with the lion’s face, be true, was 
tainly the fymbolic image of Mithras, as ufed by the Gaditani ; 
for which I will refer to the Saturnalia of Macrobius, lib. i. c. 10,, 
where he quotes an hiftorical paflage, to fhew that the Hercules, 
of Gades and the Sun were ove and the fame aumen, reprefented 
by biform figures, with heads of lions, radiated like the fun: 
“ Theron, rex Hifpanie Citerioris, cum ad expugnandum Her- 
+¢ culis templom ageretur furore, inftructus exercitu navium, Ga- 
 ditani ex adverfo venerunt adveéti navibus longis; commiffoque 

{<] See Lefand’s Itin, vol. iii. p. 5. Sve. ; 
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pralio, adhuc marte exiftente pugn’, fubito in fugam 
** verfe funt regia naves, fimulque improvifo igne correptz con~ 
flagraveruut. Pauciffimi qui fuperfuerunt hoftium capti in- 
dicaverunt apparuiffe fibi leanes proris Gaditani claflis fuper- 
* flantes, ac fubito fuas naves immiflis radiis, quales in folis ca- 
** pate pinguntur exuftas.” That Mithras was fo reprefented, num- 
berlefs medals teftify. From the known and confirmed inter- 
courle of this Pheenician or Cathaginian colony with Ireland, 
not only all difficulty as to sais fymbolic form ceafes, but both 
the nature of it and the hiftoric propofition are thereby illuftrated 
and the more confirmed, 

Waareven the image was, I muft refer it to this line of later 
theology, rather than to the Celtic Druidic theology of the more- 
ancient Irith; for although their fymbolic idols were faid to be co- 
vered with gold and filver, yet they were but unhewn ftones, and 
not images containing any organized form. To the colonies, or 
rather to the fettlements and factories of the later people of Car- 
thage, or Gades, and not to the original Phoenician colonies, I 
refer thefe feveral things heretofore and herein after defcribed. 
One circumftance as to the {words feems to me decifive: they are 
as exactly and as minutely to every apparent mark the fame with 
the {words of Sir William Hamilrton’s collection, now in the Bri- 
tith Mufeum, as if they cameout of the fame armory : the for- 
mer, found in the fields of Cannz, are faid to be Carthaginian ; 
thefe therefore, by parity of reafon, may likewife be faidto be of 
the fame people. 

Ir does not appear, as far as I know, that the Romans were 
ever in Ireland either as foldiers or merchants : the Carthaginians, 
or at leaft the Gaditani, certainly were there. 

Mr. O'Connor, in his Differtations on the hiftory of Ireland, 
p- 14. and. p. go. fays, that, foon after the arrival of the Scots 


from Spain, we read of Uchadan of Cuala, who rendered him- 
felf 
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feif famous by his fkili in the fabrication of metals; and for this 
he, quotes Leabhar, Gabhala, or the Book of Conquefts Part I. 
& omnes veteres Mf. pafim. Bat 1 cannot feel myfelf dif. 
pofed on this ground to refer the fabric of thefe fwords to this 
tho 
where the beft and moft coherent ac- 
count can be only conje@ture, T give the following as fuch ; that 
as I fuppofe thefe fwords to have.been articles of Carthaginian 
fale, as we of this day fell arms to the Indians and Africans ; fo, 
from a comparifon of the ancient Druidical theology and religion 
of Ireland, with the corrupted theology of the Carthagi- 
nians and of their colonies, I feel perfuaded to refer the idol 
and the various veffels and inftruments of religious ceremonies, — 
found in the fame parts, to the ritual of this later idolatry, ufed 
in thefe particular fettlements, but never in general ufe amongft 
the people of Ireland at large. But let the things fpeak for them- 
felves; the account of them, and of the finding of them, as it 
was fent from Iretand, is as follows: 


An Account of fome antique Curiofities, found in a {mall bog near 
Cullen, in the county of Tipperary. 

Is digging away the bog, about fix feet deep, as far as it ex- 
tended, there was nothing found, only trunks of different trees, all 
rotten except the oak and fir, which were for the moft part found, 
and fome horns, large enough 
in diameter defcribed on each palm. 

1731. In the teeond cutting was found a brazen veffel, con- 
taining twogallons anda half, which had four legs, a broad- 
bumped bottom, growing narrow to the neck, from which 
it was wides towards the brim, and weighed nineteen 
pounds. 

8732-A 
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1732, A woman, taking upa black Gimy ftuff, which lies 
i | wery, decp, ta die weal, found three pieces.of bright metal 
yy of equal fige.and thape, in the form. of heaters ufed in 
| {maothivg; which, weighing feven pounds and a half, 


the fold as brafs, ‘The fame year, alabourer found a piece 
dike the fruftum of a f{pheroid, lefs than half a 
| allegg, which weighed three ounces, four penny weights, 
feven grains. 

1738. Is the-turf-mould were found feven things of a thining 
sactal, about fiye inches long each, two inches of which 
formed a focket of three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
in cach of which was.a theft of rotten wood about nine. 
inches long ; from the focket each of them was two-edged,. 

aie ; and tapered to a point; on either, fide was a beard ap inch. 
aig and a half long from the point, with the edge turning aut,. 
fp as to have formed a crofs, There were alfo at the fame. 
time, and of the fame metal, thirteen. more found, each tem 

inches long, four inches of which fortned a focket about 
| one iach and three quarters in diameter at the entrance of 

" the handle, from which to the blade it gradually leflened : - 

| the handles were of quartered ath, and eaelr about fix feet 
| long, which feemed found, but on taking them up they 
| —foon mouldered away : the blades were broad on either fide: 
| . near the fockets, but gradually more acute towards the : 


point; thefe they now judge to have beeh arrows, thiofe. 
{pears; for they were fold the fame day toxa pediar as: 
brafs; all of them weighed fix pounds and a half. 
1739 A Boy found a circular plate of beaten gold, about eight 
inches in diameter, which, lapped up in the form ofa tri- 
angle, anclofed three ingots of gold, which. they fayscould 


not weigh lefs than a pound ; for the boy no foones brqught 
them 
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them home than his mother, a poor widow, gave them to 

a merchant, on whofe land the had a cabin, as brafs tomake 
weights. 

1742. A-cuttp found on the brink of a hole a thin plate 
of gold, in the form of an ellipfis, the tranfverfe diameter 
as if it were about two inches and a quarter long, and the 
conjugate lefs than an inch, weighing eighteen penny- 
weights, fifteen grains. 

3744. A poor woman found a fmall gold cup, almoft in the 
form of a wine-glafs, the handle of which was hollow, and 
about one inch and a half from the bottom to the cup, 
which was chafed, and contained as muchas a {mall thim- 

i ble; the bottom was as broad as a filver fixpence, and flat; 
the handle was as thick as 4 large goofe-quill ; and which 
weighed twenty-one pennyweights, twelve grains. About 
the fame time, a man founda tube about four inches long, 
and as thick as the ftem of a tobacco-pipe; which weighed 
one ounce, feven pennyweights, twenty grains. 

1745. ‘Two women found a quadrangular veffel, of a bright 
yellow metal, each fide of which was about ten inches long 
at the brim, and eight inches from the brim to the bottom 
outfide ; five inches from the brim towards the bottom was 
entirely flat both within and without ; the remaining part, 
convex and concaave, was femi-globular ; on either fide was 
an handle in the form of thofe in common pots. This 
they kept for two years (for they were fifters, and lived to- 
gether), and then gave it to a tinker for thirteen pence 
and mending an old pot: they fay it could not have 
weighed lefs than forty pounds. 

1747- Air. found in the turf-duft a thin plate of gold, rolled 
on another, which when extended was fourteen inches 

Vor. Il. Aaa loug, 
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long, and about a quarter of an inch broad, of which a 
fellow ftanding by took above half from her: what he left 
weighed fix pennyweights, thirteen grains. Soonafter, an 
apprentice-girl found one ounce five pennyweights of the 
fame kind, rolled after the fame manner, in a fod of turf, 
as fhe made a fire. 

A MAN found a brafs weapon, two feet feven inches long, 
which was two edged, and tapered from the hilt to the 
point: thefe edges very much refembled the fin which 
{fpreads out on both fides of an eel from the navel to the 
top of the tail ; it feemed to be caft in that form, and never 
whetted ; and the reft of the blade between four edges was 
not unlike the part of an eel’s tail between both fins, but it’ 
was not fo fubftantial. It was one inch three quarters 
broad near thehilt, from which it gradually grew narrower’ 
four inches towards the point to one inch one quarter, ftom. 
which to the middle it increafed to one inch one feventh ;- 
from the middle it grew narrower till it terminated in an 
acute point. The blade was near half an inch thick from; 
the hilt to the middle, from which it grew lefs fub- 
ftantial to the point. The part taken for the hilt was about’ 
five inches long, near an inch broad in the middle,.and not: 
fo much near the blade, or the place of the pomel, on either: 
fide of which it {pread out about one one quarter of an inch :- 
it was about one eighth of an inch thick ; and init were fix 
rivets, viz. two at the end, two in the middle, and two near 
the blade, with two more about one quarter of an inch 
from the hilt near the edges ; each rivet was about three 
quarters of an inch long, an equal part of which ftood out 
on either fide of the hilt, and on ane of them hung a thin 

piece 
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piece of gold, which weighed twelve pennyweights nine 
grains. 

1749. AMAN found fome gold, part of which he fold from time 
to time, and which, he fays, was of the fame piece with 
part of a plate which he fold laft September, and which I 
faw at the fame time. The plate from which it was broken 
was round, and no lefs then ten inches in diameter: there 
was a gold wire inlaid ronnd the rim; and about three 
inches towards the center there was a gold twift fewed in 
and out, which was broken becaufe of taking a plate about 
four inches in diameter out of the large one to which it 
was fewed with the twift ; for that which was ten inches in 
diameter had a hole in the middle, wherein one of four 
inches would fit, and be concentric tothe firft. This part 
of the plate with three or four broken pieces which were 
like the barrels of large quills cut off and fplit open, and 
about the fame length, weighed two ounces, two penny- 
wetghts, ten grains. I am informed he has part of it yet. 

1750. A MAN found a fmail plate of gold, in the form of an 
equilateral triangle, each fide about an inch three quarters 
long, which he fold without weiging to a pedlar for 
2/. 12s. The fame man’s wife foon after found in a fod 
of turf a piece of gold, which weighed eleven peany- 
weights, fixteen grains. The fame year, a fool, cutting 
turf, found three rings like ring-dials : one of which he put 
on the end of a walking-{taff, whereon it remained until 
his father found it was gold, and took it from him. He 
hid the other two, cannot recollect were; and now they 
cannot be found. He fays, he alfoat the fametime found 
a lump in.the form of a large egg, with a chain hanging 
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from one end of it; which he either loft, or had it ftolen 
out of his pocket by one of the labourers. 


1751. A MAN found fuch another weapon as that found 1748; 


on the rivets of which was a plite of gold, which covered 
one fide of that whercin the rivets ftood, at the end of 
which was a thing like the pomel of a {mall fword, with 
three links of achain hanging out of it: all weighed three 
ounces, three pennyweights, eleven grains. 


1752. Apri 10, as fome boys, who played ona hill at one 


fide of the bog, were going home, one of them thirteen: 
years of age, being out before the reft, leaped over a {mall 
trench which divides the bog, before the others came up ;. 
and, turning about to fee them leap after him, faw 2 broad 
fhining thing jutting out of the oppofite bank, at which 
being fomething furprifed, he cryed out, “1 fee!” and on 
a fudden looking towards the hill, and running as faft as he 
could, continued to cry, “ I fee two rabbits :** on which all 
the reft of the boys followed him; and he led them home 
another way: and then he and his mother went back, and 
found a plate of gold, five inches broad at one end, four at 
the other, and almoft fix long, which was beautifully 
chafed and engraved. The goldfmith to whom it was fold 
faid he fuppofed it to be part of a crown. It weighed one 
ounce, twenty pennyweights, fixteen grains. 


1753- Aprit 17, there was found a piece of holiow brafs in the 


form of a femi-circle, of about three inches in diameter, 
two inches of the periphery being left, from each fide 
of which two fimilar fecants, falling on the diameter, 
cut off from both ends fo much as left three quarters 
of an inch on either fide of the centre, where it was 
open, and near half an inch wide; but that which re- 
2 prefents 
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prefents the rim was more capacious and wider than it 
was at the diameter. At the oppofite extremes, near the 
periphery, were two holes, which went through both 
fides, each of them large enough for the rivets which 
were in the hilts before-mentioned, and on the end of which 
it fitted ; which made fome think it was the pomel of one 
of them. It contained lefs than half a noggin, and weighed 
lefs than an ounce. 

1753. May 23, a mam found ‘a piece of hollow gold, in the 
form of the point of the fcabbard of a fmall fword ; 
which weighed one ounce, twenty-three pennyweights, {e- 
venteen grains, 

May 25, was found a weapon of the fame form with 
that found in 1748; but the metal of this was more refined ;° 
and a gold{mith upon tryal found there was fome gold in. 
it. Clofe to the hilt, on the thick part, was engraved an. 
oblong fquare, about half an inch long, a quarter: broad, 
and about one fixth of an inch deep, wherein was infMid a. 
piece of pewter which joft fitted it, with four channels cut’ 
im it, in each of which was laid a thin bit of fine copper, 
fo that they refembled four figures of 1. Thie bladg. 
weighed two pounds five ounces. 

June 12, there was a {mall hollow piece of brafs found, . 
about two inches anda half long, of a cylindrical form, open. 
atone end, and about three quarters of an fuch in diameter ; 
the other end refembled the inftrument ufed by coopers in. 
cleaving twigs. 

June 25, was found a gold veffel much in the form of : 
our chalice, except that the handle was curved; the 
oup was bulged and cracked, bur, opened to its full capa- 
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city, would contain almoft a pint. The handle and cup 
were chated and engraved, and weighed ten ounces, twelve 
pennyweights, twenty-three grains.» The bottom was 
broken off, and not found, 

June 30, two thin leaves of gold were found folded in 
each other, like childrens hats, each about three inches 
in diameter. The crown of one of them was in the form 
of a cone, and fmooth, and contained lefs than a thimble: 
the crown of the other was broken off, and the leaf was 
broken and crackedin many different places. The people who 
found them being very poor, John Damer, of Shronehill, 
efq; the proprietor of the land, gave them the weight in 
gold coin for them, viz.a guineaand a half. 

Juty 17, was founda piece of gold almoft in the form 
of a large ic_llop-thell. For the reafon before given, the 
fame Mr. Damer gave the weight as before, viz. fourteen 


guineas and a half. 


Jury 21, aman found two pieces of gold, the one al- 
moft in the form of a man’s thumb, and hollow at one 


.end ; the other was. an.oblong fquare, about three inches 


long, about an inch broad, and as thick as a guinea: both 
weighed three ounces, nine peunyweights, twenty-ons 
grains. At the fame time, he found a lump of coarfe brafs, 
which weighed above a pound, and feemed to haye remained 
in the ladle after cafting fomething. There was the fame 
day found about two grains weight of gold twift. ~ 

AvuGust 12, a boy found a bit of gold two inches long, 
as thick as a child’s finger, that feemed to have been 
cut off of a larger piece on the edge of an anvil; for, from 
the {mall end to where it was cut, it intreafed in thicknefs, 
and weighed one ounce feven grains. 
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1753. Ocroser 7, @ man found fomething in the form of a 
bow, about fix inches loog, which to appearance feems coal- 
black polifhed wood ; but it is very heavy, and grates like 
a ftone ; half of it is a femi-circular, and very fmooth ; the 
infide and other quarter are each flat, and form a right- 
angled triangle : about an inch of its length is three quarters» 
of an inch folid, On either end was a thin plate of gold, 
which entirely covered about half an inch of it, quite 
through which on either end went a {mall fcrew, fo as to 
have bound the plate faft to it, and faftened a chain 
which hung between both ends. This little chain, which 
was gold, and the plates, he broke off, and fold without 
weighing for 2/. 7s. The wood is in the pofleflion of Mr. 
Damer. 

From the asth of May, 1753, to the 12th of 
September, were found thirteen whole blades of the fame 
make and form of that found 1748; fome of which were 
above two feet long, fome lefs, and three not above foure 
teen inches. Moft of them were hacked and knotched’ 

from the ftrokes of other weapons. Thofe that were not 
fo long were not fo broad or fubftantial as the longeft ; 
for they decreafed in all dimentions as well as in length; 
but the hilts of the fhorteft were as long as thofe of the 
longeft. ' There:were alfo found five more, fo bent, that 
the part called the handles (though they are not the handles, 
only thofe things on which the handles were faltened by 
the rivets) almoft touched the pots. There were alfo- 
found forty-three pieces of thofe parts of the fwords 
wherein the rivets ftood ; fome more fome IJecfs in propor- 
tion, than half the length of the blades: and twenty-nine | 
of the parts with points, afterthe fame manner, fome more, 
fome lefs ; but there were very few of the picces with 
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| points and hilts which entirely fitted each other. All thefs 

ier! things, of which a defcription has been attempted, were 

oh found in different parts of the bog; but moft of them 
by about the centre, where they lay very deep.” 

4 Ar the firft laying this paper before the Society, I fuggefted a 
cautionary doubt refpeéting the difficulty, as it appeared to me, of 
reconciling the very exact defcription of the forms, and the very 
r precife account of the weights, of things which were faid to have 
; been fo ftudioufly fecreted when found, and afterwards fo care- 
, | lefsly aud ignorantly fold. Since that, upon writing to the Rev. 

Mr. Armftrong, I have received the following explanation: 

« That the account which he fent was drawn up by Mr. ‘Nath, 

* of Cullen, a young ‘man who went to the college at Dublin in 

“ the year 1754, and died foon after. This Mr. Nath, whe drew 

‘¢-up the narrative, found many of the things himfelf, and was,” 

as Mr. Armftrong is informed, * very careful and exact in 
«weighing and defcribing them.” Mr. Armftrong adds, “ That 

«he had converfed with him, and that he thought him to be a 

* fenfible young man, who might be depended-on-” Mr. Arm- 

. ftrong then adds, refpé&ting another point-of enquiry which I 
ay troubled him with, * As to the image faid to have been found 
| «* there, I only heard of it .in converfation with,the late moft 
** worthy Mr. Damer; who told me, that his neighbour, Mr. 
** William Chadwick, -who then rented the lands about Cullen 
** of Lord Thomond, informed him, that a long time before 
«* [above fixty years.ago] a large wooden image was found in a 
** part of the bog, aud that little.pins or pegs were ftuck in dif- 
“ ferent parts of it ;.andthat Mr. Damer imagined, that the little 
** gold plates found there, one of which I faw with him, were 
-* fufpended by thefe. pegs in different parts of that image. Mr, 
4+ Chadwick, who was.not curious in fuch things, told Mr. 
Damer, 
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“ Damer, that he made a gate-poftof it. Ihave miade the. 


«* moft careful enquiry I. could about it atmongft the oldeft 
“ perfons. in the and hear the ac- 
“ count of it, 

‘to fend you an, account which I lately got from 
ofte Mr, Cleary, an inhabitant of Cullen, 
«in that bog within thefe few. 

“4760. A woman, making a fire of turf, found eas of 
the fod, which fe broke, a thin plate of beaten gold, with 
five {mall fquare ingots, which weighed two ounces, four 
penny weights, three grains, and were fold in Limerick for 

_. four guineas anda half. 

1762. Aman found fomething in the form of a triangle, one 
fide of it about one inch and a quarter in length, the other 
about two inches; with feven {mall ingots of gold inclofed 
in it, much in the form of grains ufed in weighing gold 
coin, but thicker in proportion than a guinea; which he 
fold without weighing for fix pounds five thillings. 

1763. In June, in digging for turf there were found at the bot- 
tom of the holes feveral fkulls of men furprizingly thick 
and round. 

1764. A maw found, on the eaft fide of the bog, an uncommon 
piece of gold, larger than a French crown, which weighed 
one ounce three grains. 

1765. Aman found about an handful of gold, in fmall bjts not 
much thicker than a ftraw, and about a quarter of an itich 
long. All weighed two ounces, fome grains. 

1769. June 14, aman pafling by a ftack of turf, faw a thin 
plate jutting out of one of the fods, which weighed two 
ounces and a half, and eleven penayweights. 

Vor. IIL Bb b 1771 
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1771. A Boy found, in the border of the bog, a piece-of gold, 
about fix inches long, much like the pipe of a trumpet, 
hollow iu the middle; which weighed three ounces, fifteen 
pennyweights, twenty-one 

1773. A Man found, in digging the bog, a flcull with two 


horns thaped like thofe on Kerry theep, but longer. No 
perfon who has feen it can tell what:bentt the bo- 


longed.” 
Mr. Axmstronc then proceeds: had the: perfons 
‘« of that village repeatedly informed, that I would give the 


‘+ higheft price for any thing found there. Yet ftill they carry 
‘+ them privately to Limerick. I havegot the head mentioned in 
the paper; and, if youthink,@ would be worth your accep- 
« tance, I will have it fentro Major Vallancey, | ey find 
fome opportunity of conveying yous? 

I must confefs, for my own part, thatthe explanatory account 
above is fatisfa&tory to almoft every point; and thatthe additional 
account, given by, Me. Cleary, is to every degree of evidence 
corroborative of it; andas fuch bnow add it to,what I had be- 
fore written on thé fubject.. Thofe, whom ic dees not firike as 
matter of faét, may receive it as very curious matter of enquiry, 
and as fuch not unworthy to be made knewn.. 


T. POWNALL. 
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XLII. Odfervations on Two Fewels in the pdfefion of 
Sir Charles Mordaunt, Bart. By the Rev. Mr. 


Pegge. 


Read at the Socizrr of Awtiquanizs, 22 December, 1774 


— two pieces were dug out of a bank near Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s feat at Compton-Mordock, alias 
Compton-Vernai, in the county of Warwick, 4. D. 1774. 
Three fculls were found with them lying in arow. The pieces 
hail -been fufpended on the necks of two of the parties there in- 
terred, as being their moft valuable trinkets; and are now the pro- 
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perty of Sir Charles Mordaunt, a re{pectable member of this So- 
ciety, on whofe eftate they were found *. 

Tue larger jewel, which has the loop remaining by which i it 
had been fufpended, affords nothiug to betoken its age ; it ‘is, 
however, enriched with two rubies (the two others being broken 
out of their fockets); and the ftone in the middle is thought to 
be a cat’s eye, or opal, and is a fine one, of the fize of a large pea. 
The furface of the {tones is not table-wife, but round like a bead, - 
with a luftre neverthelefs, There is a Roman road, the Fos, 
very tiéar the place where'thefe jewels were found ; but, as there 
were no afhes, nor appearance of burning, and the lefler piece is 
undoubtedly a Saxon one, there is all the reafon in the world to 
believe they both belong to this laft-mentiotied nation. All we 
can conjecture, in relation to this larger piece, is, that being of 
gold, and fo rich im gems, the owner of it was unqueftionably a 
perfon of good rank, 

In regard to the leffer piece, which is alfo of gold, and has a 
crofs between two'rude ftanding human figures, by way of fup- 
porters, with a reverfe’of the fame, and on both fides this infcrip- 
tion NJL7y, it may be adjudged with foine- to the 
beginning of the Eleventh Century. 

Tue firft letter of the infcription is M, aren the Saxon coins 
M is often formed as it is here. I conceive therefore that it de- 
notes the Virgin Mary, to whom the church of Worcefter is 


facred; and thefigure confequentby under that fetter 


pofed to be the Virgin. The fecond ‘ehara@er%s the Sexon 
for And, thus “Jj; and the two next letters befng plainly OS (the’ 


* They were brought Lord Willoughby; md he fent them. to Sie 


*Camden, tab. I. 16. 28, 29. IV. 3. 35,18. V. 13. 15+ at. 
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fquare, or rather lozengy O, being common in thefe times‘, as 
likewife was the horizontal S‘), the figure underneath muft have 
been intended for St. Ofwald, who acceded to the fee of Worcefter 
A. 960, and fat there till 4. 992. This prelate, who was like- 
wife archbifhop of York (holding Worcefter in commendam), did. 
all he could to eftablifh monks at Worcefter *, and actually built 
a new church at the monaftery of St. Mary there, which by de- 
grees became the cathedral ; as now it is, after being rebuilt by 
Wulftan II. on a fomewhat different fite *, 4. D. 1088, The 
whole legend is therefore clearly Mary and Ofwald; and the 
piece muft have been ftruck about 4. D. 1020, after Ofwald was]. 
become a faint of note, and probably by the Monks, or the: 
bifhop of Worcefter, namely St. Wulftan, who was then 
fitting. What vaftly confirms our interpretation, the greater 
altar, after the re-edification of the church, was dedicated 1218 - 
to St. Mary and St. Ofwalds; which feems to have been done 
from thefe two faints having been ufually joined together there, 
as we fee them on this jewel. As to St. Ofwald in particular, .' 
Wulftan II, on his finithing his new church 1088, * caufed 
« the relicks of St. Ofwald to be inclofed in a new fhrine, pres - 
** pared for that purpofe, and folemuly depofited them therein, 
** on the 12th of Oéteber the fame year, at the expence of fee- 


© See the coins of Edbert of Northumberland; Kenulf of Mercia; Elfred of. 
Northumberland ; and of Plegmund, archbithop of Canterbury. 

“Camden, Tab.1. 26. IL 32. IIL. 25. IV. 36. 

* He was in other refpedis a mighty patrom of Monkery: witnefs what he did | 
at Ramfey. C.mden, col. s05. Drake, Eborac. p. 410. And was reciprocally + 
in high «fteem with the Monkifh writers. 

Val. Green’s farvey of the city of Worcefter, p. 31. 

Camden, col. 62g- Green, p. 34 Thomas's Survey of the church of 
Worceiter, p. 125.. Annal. Vigorn. p. 483. The middle altar was allotted 
to St. Peter and St. Wulftan, Camden, ibid, 
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‘* venty-two marks of filver*.” And another new church, the 
former having fuffered by fire, 1202, was actually confecrated 
to the honour of St. Ofwald, along with St. Mary and other 
faints, in 1218, by bithop Silvefter‘, All which circumftances 
fhew the high efteem in which Bifhop Ofwald was held at Wor- 
cefter as a faint. 

Tue work of this jewel is extremely rude; and, as the type is 
the fame on both fides, as no minter’s name is exprefled, and there 
is a hole in it to'hang it by, one cannot deem ita coin, but ra- 
ther an amulet, of the nature of an Agnus Dei, to be worn about 
the neck. Indeed, the weight, more than thirty-one grains, 
plainly fhews it was not intended for a coin, this not according 
with the weight of the penny at that time. But it feems fome- 
thing extraordinary, that Chriftians in the Eleventh Century (for 
the parties here interred were undoubtedly Chriflians) thould be 
buried in a place where there was no church or oratory that we 
know of, This I can no otherwife account for, confidering th 
rank of'thefe petfons, ‘than by fuppofing that they fell on fome 
fudden rencounter, and were as haftily interred. 

In the “ Series of Differtations on fome Anglo-Saxon Remains,” 
publithed 1756, may be*feen (N° 2. of the Plate, and p. 23) 
a filver-coin, with two-faints, St. Mary and St. Peter, very much 
refembling the piece under confideration, and minted by Wul- 
ftan II, archbifhop of York, about the fame time with this. 

On the whole, Sir Charles Mordaunt’s gold medal, mean as it is 
in the workmanfhip, is extremely curious, and may be termed an 

‘Unie, being the only one of the kind that has come to our 
knowledge. For this reafon, I intreated Sir Charles to favour 
me with a drawing of both the fides, to thew that there was no 


* Green, p. 33. 


Aanal Vigorn. p. 483. 
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variation in them, being well affured, that the exhibition of it to 
this Society would be very gratefully received, and that the curi- 
ous would think themfelves highly obliged to him for the com- 


SAMUEL PEGGE.. 


Whitington, 7 Now. 1774. 
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‘XLII. Am Account of the Body of King Edward the 
Firfh, as it appeared on opening bis Tomb in the Year 
1774. By Sir Joleph Ayloffe, Bart. V. P. S. A. 
and F.R.S. 


Read at the Society of Antiqvarizs, May 12, 1774- 


HE royal warrants repeatedly iffued by King Edward the 
Third, and his two immediate fucceflors, direéted to the 
treafurer and chamberlains of their exchequer, De cera reno- 
vanda circa corpus regis. Edwardi primi.; and the total filence of 
all our hiftorians, and public records, as to a fimilar attention 
having been paid to the corpfe of any other of our deceafed mo- 
narchs ; are circumftances, that not only indicate the high vene- 
ration in which King Edward the Firft was held during a long 


feries of years after his deceafe ; but when confidered, together 


with the ftrong injuvétions under which, it is faid, that king in 
his laft moments laid his fon, to fend his heart to the Holy Land, 
attended by 140 knights, and to carry his remains along with 
the army until Scotland was reduced to obedience, gave rife to 
an opinion, that upon his deceafe a more than ordinary care was 
taken to preferve his body from putrefaction ; and that, in fubfe- 
quent times, the. utmoft endeaveurs were ufed for preventing its 
decay. 

Ar this diftant period, it became difficult to afcertain how far 
fach an opinion may be founded on truth; more efpecially, as 
.the hiftorians, who flourifhed in the reigns of his fon and grand- 


_fon, Edward the Second and Edward the Third, afford very little 


.infor- 
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information on the fubje& ; and as there are not now 
either in official books, or elfewhere, any memoranda of the par- 
ticular manner in which the corpfe of King Edward the Firft 
‘was treated previous to its being laid inthe fepulchre... 
Weaver, who is the earlieft of our Englith writers that take 
notice of the before-mentioned inftruments, De cera renovanda, 
appears to have made fome enquiry into the purpofe for which 
they were iffued. . That author, {peaking of the death of King 
Edward the Firft, fays—~ ** Such was the care of his fucceflors 
__ §* to keep his corpfe from corruption, that the cearecloth, wherein 
** his enbalmed body was enwrapt, was often renewed, as doth 
“ appear upon record *.”” Monf. Rapin, relying on the fame au- 
thority with Weever, aflerts, that the body of King Edward 
the Fir was done over with wax*,. And Mr, Dart fpeaks of it 
nearly in the words. of Weever, whofe book he refers to*. _ 
Iw the year 1770, our worthy and truly refpectable member, 
the Honourable Daines Barrington, whofe inceffant literary 
purfuits are confefiedly employed for the emolument as well as 
the edification of the publick, {tated to the Society the above cir- 
cumftances, together with his fentiments thereon. At the fame 
time, he expreffed his ardent withes, that the corpfe of Edward 
the Firft, as entombed in the collegiate church of St. Peter at 
Weftminfter, might be infpeéted, in order to examine the ftate 
of prefervation in which it then was; and whether any remains 
of the compofition, fuppofed to have been ufed to prevent its 
decay, were difcoverable*. His zeal for obtaining fuch infpec- 


* Funeral Monuments, p. 462. 
* Hitt. of England, Vol. p- 385- 
* In three letters read at the Society of niques on the ath of January, 
177 
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tion did not however reft fatisfied with having barely propounded 
his withes to the Society. He frequently applied to the Reverend 
Dr. John Thomas, the dean of Weftminfter ‘, by means of his 
learned friend Dr. Blair, one of the prebendaries of that church, 
for leave to open the royal tomb. 

Tue application, extremely delicate in itfelf, was received by 
the dean with that becoming and natural politenefs which renders. 
him peculiarly amiable to all hisacquaintance, and attended te by 
him in a manner which evineed his defire tooblige, fo far as might 
be confiftent with the impertance of the favour afked, and a ftri& 
obfervance of the duty of his immediate ftation, After having — 
maturely confidered the requeft, and taken every. imaginable pre-- 
caution for preventing any injury being done, either to the farco-. 
phagus, or its rayal contents, the dean fixed the fecond day. of 
this month for its being opened ; which was accordingly. done,.in. 
the prefence of himfelt and two of the prebendaries.. 


Tue tomb of King Edward the Firft, built in the form of an 
altar-table, ftands at the Weft end of the North fide of the Con- 
feflor’s chapel, and at the head of his father King Henry the 
Third’s monument, from which it is feparated by. the ftair-cafe 
and entrance, leading from the ambulatory into the chapel. 
It is in length, from ovt to out, nine feet feven inches; 


in height, 


from the floor of the chapel to the upper edge 
' of the cover-ftone, three feee feven inches ; and is compofed 


of only five flabs of Purbeck marble, each of them three inches 
in thicknefs. ‘Two of thefe flabs form the fides, two the ends, 


and one the cover. 


This tomb, which is quite plain, except that the under edge of 
the cover-ftone is chamfered, or floped off diagonally towards 
its upper edge, is raifedupon a bafement of free-ftone, which, ex- 


* Now bithop of Rochefter.. 
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tending every way near two feet beyond the tomb itfelf, forms an 
afcent to it of two fteps above the pavement of the chapel. 
Each of thefe feps is fix.inches in height. Op the South, fide, 
and at each end, it, ftands open to the chapel: but on the. North 
fide it is defended from the ambulatory by a grating of ftrong 
iron-work. The fmaller upright bars of this grating terminate 
at the height of five feet, in.a fleur de lis ; and the two ftandards, 
or end bars, finith in a {mall bufto of an elderly man witha long 
vifage. A like bufto is alfo placed in the front part of the frame 
of the baldoquin, or canopy, built over the tomb, The work- 
manthip of each of thefe bufto’s is very rude. _And.yet they 
have fo much refemblance of the face of King Edward the Firft, 
as. exhibited on his coins, broad feal, and ftatue at Caernarvon 
originally been intended to reprefent that monarch. 

Tue infcription, EDWARDVS PRIMVS SCOTORVM MALLEVS 
HIC EST, PACTYM: SERVA. 1308, mentioned by feveral hi- 
ftorians, as being placed on the North fide of the tomb, is now 
legible. 

1308, put, as is fuppofed, by miftake, inftead of 1307, 
the year in which the king died, are urged as reafons for imae; 
years after the king's deceafe. 

on the.other hand, it is to that the lete, 
ters of the infcription placed round the monument of King 
Edward the Confeffor, which was erected in the reign of King. 
Henry the Third, are exa@ly fimilar to thofe of, the infcription, 
thofe of being. Ro- 
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Ow opening the tomb, the cover-ftone was found to be unce- 
mented to the end and fide flabs; and towards the upper edge of 
the latter were obferved fome fmall chafms, or holes, which 
feemed to have been made by the infertion of an iron crow, or 
fome fuch inftrument, and to have been afterwards filled up with 
fine plaifter, The joint between the top and fides, although 
made extremely clofe, was alfo drawn with the fame material. 
As foon as the two ends of the cover-flone were raifed upon three 
courfes of blockings prepared for that purpofe, there appeared 
within the tomb a plain coffin of Purbeck marble, laid on a bed 
of rubble ftone, which had been built up to fech a height from 
the floor, as was neeeflary for bringing the upper fide of the cof- 
fin-lid into conta& with the under fide of the covering ftone 
of the tomb. This coffin, from out to out, is in length fix 
feet feven inches, and in depth one foot and four inches. The 
breadth, at the thoulders, is two feet feven inches; in the middle, 
two feet three inches; and at the feet, one foot and ten inches. 
The thicknefs of each fide of this coffin, as alfo that of its lid, 
which is cut out of a block of Purbeck marble, is three inches. 
The lid hath not ever been cemented to the fides of the coffin, 

“but appeared to be fo clofely and neatly fitted to them, that fearce 
any duft could penetrate through the crevice. The outfide of 
this coffin is ftained with a yellowith paint, or varnith, and is 
much fmoother than the outfide of the tomb, partly owing to 
its having been lefs expofed to the air, and partly owing to the 
impofition of the varnifh. On lifting wp the lid, the royal corpfe 
was found wrapped up within a large fquare mantle, of ftrong, 
coarfe, and thick linen cloth, diaper’d, of a dull, pale, yellowith 
brown colour, and waxed on its under fide. 

Tus head and face were entirely covered with a fuderium, or 
face-cloth, of crimfon farcenet, the fubftance whereof was fo 

much 
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much perithed, as to have a cobweb-like feel, and the appearance 
of fine lint. This fudarmm was formed into three folds, pro- 
bably in imitation of the napkin wherewith our Saviour is faid 
to have wiped his face when led to his crucifixion, and which, 
the Romith church pofitively affures us, confifted of the like 
mumber of folds, on each of which the refemblance of his 
countenance was then inftantly impreffed. 

Wuen the folds of the external wrapper were thrown back, 
and the fudarium removed, the corpfe was difcovered richly ha- 
bited, adorned with enfigns of royalty, and almoft intire, not- 
’ withftanding the length of time that it had been entombed. 

Irs innermoft covering feemed to have been a very fine linen 
cerecloth, dreffed clofe to every part of the body, and fuperin- 
duced with fuch accuracy and exattnefs, that the fingers and 
thumbs of both the hands had each of them a feparate and di- 
ftin& envelope of that material. The face, which had a fimilar 
covering clofely fitted thereto, retained its exa& form, although 
part of the fieth appeared to be fomewhat wafted. 

Ir was of a dark-brown, or chocolate colour, approaching to 
black ; and fo were the hands and fingers. The chin and lips 
were intire, but without any beard; and a finking or dip, be- 
tween the chin and under lip, was very confpicuous. Both the 
lips were prominent ; the nofe fhort, as if fhrunk ; but the aper- 
tures of the noftrils were vifible. There was an unufwal fall, or 
cavity, on that part of the bridge of the nofe which feparates the 
orbits of the eyes; and fome globular fubftance, poffibly the 
flethy part of the eye-balls, was moveable in their fockets under 
the envelope. Below the chin and under jaw was lodged a 
‘quantity of black duft, which had neither fmell nor coherence ; 
but whether the fame had been ficth, or fpices, could not be 
afcertained. 
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Owe of the joints of the middle finger of the right hand. was 
loofe ; but thofe of the left hand were quite perfe&. 

Next above the betore-mentioned cerecloth was a dalmatic, 
or tunic, of red filk damafk; upon which lay a-ftole of thick 
white tiflue, about three inches im. breadth, crofied over the 
breaft, and extending on each fide downwards, nearly as low as 
the wrift, where both ends were brought to crofs each other“. 
On this ftole were placed, at about the diftance of fix inches 
from each other, quatretoils, of philligree work, in metal gilt 
with gold, elegantly chafed in figure, and ornamented with five 
pieces of beautiful tranfparent glafs, or pafte, fome cut, and 
others rough, fet in raifed tockets. The largeft of thefe pieces 
is in the centre of the quatrefoil ; and each of the other four is 
fixed near to the angle: fo that all of them together form 
the figure of a quincunx. Thefe falfe ones differ in colour. 
Some are ruby; others a deep amethyft: fome = are fap- 
phire ; others white ; and fome a tky-blue. 

Tue intervals between the quatrefoils on the ftole are powdered 
with an immenfe quantity of very {mall white beads, refembling 


Walfingham, in his account of the coronation of Richard II, mentions, that 
the king was invefted with a ftole ;———prime tunica Si Edwardi, et poft, ejufdem 
Dalmaticd, projeAa circa collum fle'a. 

In the coronation ceremonies of Heary VII, and VIII, the armylis are de- 
feribed to be made in the form of a ftole wovyn with gold, fet with precious 
ftones. 

Henry VI. is faid to have been arrayed, at the time of his coroastion, as a 
bifhop that fhould fing Mafs, with a dalmatic like a tunic, and a ftole about bis 
neck. Mf, W. Y. in the College of Arms. 

The invefting with a white flo'e, in medum crucis in peGore, is particularly men- 
tioned in feveral foreign ceremonials. Goldaftus in the Conflitutiones Imperiales, 
vol. I. p. gg. fpeaking of Maximilian king of the Romans, fays, induebatur cum 
fandaliis, ot flola alba in modum crucii in pedlore ; and othér ceremonials, printed i in 
Martene, have the fame words. 
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pearlst, drilled, and tacked down very. near each other,.{o as. to- 
compofe an embroidery of moft elegant form, and not much, 
unlike that which is commonly called, The True-lover’s Knot. 

Tunse beads, ar pearls, are,all of the fame fize, and equal to. 
that of the large‘t pin’s head. They are of a thining filver- 
white hue; but not fo pellucid as necklace-beads and mock- 
pearls ufually are. 

Over thefe habits. is the royal mantie,ce pall,, of risks 
- crimfon {attin, faftened on the left thoulder with a magnificent. 
Jbula of metal gilt with gold, and compofed of two joints pinned. 
together by a moveable cus, and refembling a crofs garnet 
binge. This fbula is four inches in length, richly chafed, and. 
ornamented with four pieces of red, and four of blue tranfpa- 
rent patte, fimilar to thofe on the quatrefoils, and twenty-two» 
beads or mock-pearls. Each of thefe paftes and mock-pearls is. 
fet in a raifed and chafed focket. The head of the acus is: 
formed by a long piece of uncut tramfparent blue pafte, thapsd. 
like an acorn,, and fixed in a,chafed focket. 

Tue lower joint of this fbu/a appears tobe connected with the- 
ftole, as well as with the chlamys;. fo that the upper part of. 
each of the lappets or ftraps of the ftole, being thereby brought. 
nearly into contact with the edge of the royal mantle,, thofe: 
firaps form, io appearance, a guard or border thereto. . 

‘Tue corpfe, from the waift downward, is. covered with a large. 
piece of rich, figured cloth of gold, which lies loofe over the. 
lower part of the tunic, thighs, legs, and feet, and is tucked down, 
behind the foles of the latter. There did not remain any ape. 
pearance of gloves: but.on the back of each hand, and jult be-. 
low the kuuckle of the middle finger, lies a quatrefoil, of the: 

-8 Several Of the of thought them to be. 
real feed! pearls ; but all of them being exadtly of the fame fize, hue, and thape,, 
militate againit. Uiat opinioa, 
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fame metal as thofe on the ftole, and like them ornamented with 
five pieces of tranfparent pafte; with this difference, however, 
that the centre-piece in each quatrefoil is larger, and feemingly 
of a more beautiful blue, 
on the ftole. 

the two Sore-Gagen and the 
land, the king holds a fcepter with the crofs made of copper 
gilt. This fcepter is two feet fix inches in length, and 
moft elegant workmanfhip. Its upper part extends unto, and 
refts on, the king’s right fhoulder. 

Berween the two fore-fingers and the thumb of his left- 
hand, he holds the rod or fcepter with the dove, which, pafling 
over his left fhoulder, reaches up as high as his ear. ‘This rod is 
five feet and half an inch in length. The ftalk is divided into two 
equal parts, by a knob or fillet, and at its bottom is a flat ferule. 

Tue top of the ftalk terminates in three bouquets, or tiers of 
oak-leaves, of green enamel, in alto relieve, each bouquet dimi- 
nifhing in breadth as they approach towards the fummit of the 
icepter, whereon ftands a ball, or mound, furmounted by the 
figure of a dove, with its wings clofed, and made of white 
enamel. 

Ow the head of the corpfe, which lies within a recefs hol- 
lowed out of the ftone-coffin, and properly thaped for its recep- 
tion, is an open crown or fillet of tin, or latton, charged on its 
upper edge with trefoils, and gilt with gold; but evidently of 
inferior workmanthip, in all refpects, to that of the feepters and 
quatrefoils, 

Tue thape and form of the crown, fcepters, and fibula, and the 
mauner in which the latter is fixed to the mantle, or chldmys, ex- 
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feal of this King, as exhibited by Sandford in bis Gencalogical 
Hiftory of the Kings and Queens in Enyland *. 

- Ow a careful infpeétion of the fingers of both hands, no ring 
could be difeovered. -However, as it caunot be fuppofed that the 
corpfe was depofited without that ufual attendant enfign of roy- 
alty, we may with great probability conjecture, that, on the 
thrinking of the fingers, which muft have been the confequence 
of length of time, and the operation of the anti feptics applied 
to them; the royal ring had flipped off from the finger, and bu- 
ried itfelf in fome part of the robes, none of which were dii- 
turbed in order to fearch for it. 

Tue feet, with their toes, foles, aud heels, feemed to be perfectly 
entire; but whether they have fandals on them or not is uncertain, 
as the cloth tucked over them was not removed. 

Ow meafuring the body by a rod, graduated into inches di- 
wided into quarters, it appeared to be exactly fix feet and two 
inches in length. So that, although we may with fome degree of 
propriety adopt the idea of thofe Hiftorians, who tell us, thatthe 
king was taller than the generality of men; yet we can no longer 
credit thofe, who affert, that he was taller by the head than 
any other man of his time. How far the appellation of Long 
Shanks, ufually given to him, was properly applicable, cannot 
be afcertained, fince the length of the sibie could not be truly 
meafured, and compared with thatof the Semora, without removing 
the veftments, and thereby incurring a rifque of doing injury to 
the corpfe. 

One of our Hiftorians, Thomas Walfingham, Hift. Angl. 
p- 43 and 44, thus defcribes him. — “* Elegantis erat formae, fta- 
‘* turae procerae, qua humero et fupra communi populo prae- 
«* eminebat. Caefaries in adolefcentia a colore pene argenteo ver- 

* P. 120. 
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“* gegs in flavum: in juventute vero a flavo declinans in nigritu- 
** dinem: fenectutem in cygneam verfa canitiem venuftabat. Frons 
“* lata, caeteraque facies pariliter difpofita, eo excepto quod finiftri 
** oculi palpebra demiflior paterni afpectus fimilitudinem exprime- 
«* bat. Lingua blaefa, cui tamen efficax facundia ad perfuaden- 
«* dum in rebus non defuit perorandis, Brachiorum ad propor- 
** tionem corporis flexibilis produ€tio, quibus vivacitate nervica 
“nulla cujufque erant ad ufum gladii aptiora. Pedtus ventri 
‘* prae-eminebat. Tibiarumque longa divifio equorum nobilium 
** curfu et faltu fefforis firmitatem prohibuit infirmari.” 

Ir hath been conjectured, that he obtained the nick-name of 
Long-fbanks from a manifeft difproportion in the length of his 
thighs and legs to that of his body. But on infpeéction of the corpfe, 
fo far as could be done without removing the robes, no fuch difpror 
portion was obfervable, Perhaps, therefore, we may not deviate 
from truth, fhould we fuppofe, with Mr. Sandford’, that fuch 
appellation was given to him on account of the height of his 
ftature, and not from any extravagant length eitherof his thighs 
or legs. 

neil is fill preferved in Weftminfter-abbey, among the 
figures that compofe what is there called The Ragged Regiment, 
the effigy which, according to the cuflom of ancient times, lay 
upon Edward the Firft’s coffin during the funeral proceffion and 
exequies ; and which figure in all likelihood was afterwards placed 
on his tomb, and there continued a confiderable time: for Peter 
Langtoft, who did not furvive that monarch above fix years, 
{peaking of his death and burial, fays: 

From Waltham before faid to Weftminfter thei him brought. 
Befides his fadre he is laid in a tomb well wrought, 
Of marble is the ftone and purtreia there he Jies*. 

The length of the legs in this figure, meafuring from the fole 

of the foot to the cap of his knee, is twenty-one inches and an 


*Genealog. Hift. p. 127. * Langtoft’s Chron. v. II. p. 341. 
2 half; 
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half ; and the height of the whole figure, fix feet five inches and 
an half. No pofitive conclofion, however, can be fairly drawn 
from thence, as to what was the exaé ftature of King Edward 
the Firft, or as to the proportion which the length of his legs 
bore to that of the whole, or any particular part of his body: 
becaufe this figure was certainly made taller than the real ftarure 
of the king, as is evident, not only from the before-mentioned 
meafure taken of the royal corpfe, but from the cavity of the 
ftone-coffin, which is not capable of receiving a body fix feet five 
inches in length. Probably, the figure-maker, according to the 
practice of thofe times, applying his attention principally to the 
making a perfeét refemblance of the feacures and vifage of the 
defuné&, negle&ted to model and form the figure to the exact and 
real height of Edward’s ftature. 

Tue apparelling the corpfe of this monarch in his royal veft- 
ments, accompanied with the enfigns of regality as before de- 
fcribed, is not, on any account, to be confidered as a peculiar 
mark of refpeét paid to him in contradiftinétion to preceding 
kings, but as being done merely in conformity to ufual and an- 
tient cuftom. 

He was on this occafion, habited more regio, i.e. in the fame 
manner that the corpfes of all other kings, his predeceffors, had 
been dreffed, in order to their fepulture: and fimilar, except in 
fome few particulars only, to a mode or regulation eftablifhed by 
authority, De exequiis regalibus. A copy of this regulation is en- 
tered in the Liber R-galis, immediately after the formulary for 
the coronation of our Englith monarchs. 

Ir runs thus: 

«DE EXEQUIIS REGALIBUS CUM IPSOS EX HOC SECULO MI- 
GRARE CONTIGERIT. 

« Cum rex inunétus migraverit ex hoc feculo, primo a fuis eabi- 
“+ culariis, corpusejufdem aqua calida five tepida lavari debet; deinde 
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** balfamo, et aromatibus unguetur pertotum. Et pofteain panno 
lineo cerato involvitur ; ita tamen quod facies et barba illius tan- 
“tum pateant. Et circa manus et digitos ipfius, dictus pannus ce- 
‘+ ratus ita erit difpofitus, ut quilibet digitus, cum pollice utriufque 
* manus, fingillatim infuatur per fe; ac fi manus ejus cirothecis li- 
neis eflent cooperte. De cerebro tamen et vifceribus caveant 
** cubicularii predi@i. Deinde corpus induetur tunica ufque ad 
** talos longa ; et defuper pallio regali adornabitur. Barba vero 
‘+ ipfius decenter componiturfuper peétus illius. Et poftmodum,. 
** caput cum facie ipfius fudario ferico cooperietur. Ac deinde co- 
“ rona regia aut dyadema capite ejufdem apponétur.. Poftea indu- 
‘* entur manus ejus cirothecis cum aurifragiis ornatis ; et in medio 
“ digito dextra manus imponetur annulus aureus aut deauratus. 
‘«« Ec in dextra manu fua ponetur pila rotunda deaurata, in qua 
“ virga deaurata erit fixa, a manu ipfius ufque ad pectus protenfa, 
*¢ in cujus virgae fummitateerit fignum dominicaecrucis, quod fu- 
“ per pectus ejufdem principis honefte debet collocari. In finiftra 
« vero manu fceptrum deauratum habebit ufque adaurem finiftram 
* decenter protenfum. Ac poftremo tibiae et pedes ipfius caligis 
“¢ fericis et fandaliis induentur. 

** Tai vero modo dictus princeps adornatus, cum regni fui 
** pontificibus et magnatibus, ad locum quem pro fua fepultura 
“« eligerit, cum omni reverentia deferetur, et cum exequiis regali- 
** bus honeftiffimae tradatur fepulturae.” 

Tue reafons for affigning {plendid attire to imperial and royal 
corpfes, arofe from the conftant prevailing cuftom of expofing 
them to open and public view, either within the royal palace, or 
in fome church, cathedral, or monaftery, until fuch time as they 
were depofited.in their tombs. On this occafion, a veneration for 
the memory of the defunct fuggefted, that he thould appear as 
honourably vefled when dead, as upon the greateft folemuities he 

did 
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did whilft living. A fimilar prattice of arraying the dead in thofe 
habits of {plendor, dignity, and ceremony, to which they were 
intitled in their life-time, antiently extended itfelf to thofe of 
inferior degree, as well clergy as laity ; moft of whom were ufue 
ally buried in the drefs properly belonging to their refpective qua- 
lities. Thus emperors were entombed in their imperial, and 
kings in their regal robes ; knights were interred in their military 
garments; bifhops were laid in the grave in their pontifical ha- 
bits ; priefts in their facerdotal veftments; and mouks in the 
drefs of the particular order to which they belonged. 
Constantine the Great, as Eufebius acquaints us in his 
life', was put into a cheft of gold, being firft cloathed in 
the imperial purple, a diadem on his head, and decorated with 
enfigns of royalty ;. and in that manner laid im the grave. On 
the Normans demolifhing the tomb of king Clovis in the church 
of St. Genevive, parts. of his royal robes, and feveral jewels 
and other treafure, were found therein™. The remains found in 
the tomb of Childezic, firft-king of the Franks, on their being 
difcovered at Tours, fhewed that he had been buried in his royal 
robes, and with his regalia and coronation-ring". The corpfe of 
the emperor Charlemagne, being firft embalmed and dreficd in 
imperial robes, was placed as Gtting upright in a chair within his 
fepulture ; having a {word girt on his fide, an evangelifterium in 
his hands, and on his head a diadem, or circlet of gold, on which 
was the figure of the cro{s.. From the under fide of the diadem - 
hung down a fudarium, that covered his face.. On the wall, op-- 
pofite to him, were fufpended his fcepter of gold, and his fhield | 
of the fame metal, which had been confecrated by pope Leo the - 


Lib. iv. 66. = Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 53-. 
Chiffetii Anaflafis Childesici regis. : 
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Third’. In this pofition he was found on opening the tomb, in 
the reign of Orto the Third?; at which time his body was fo 
entire, that even the nails remained as growing on the fingers and 
toes. 

Oruer examples of the continuance of this cuftom might be 
added ; but on the prefent occafion, it will be fufficient to con- 
fider fuch inftances only as relate to the corpfes of thofe kings 
who have fwayed the fcepter of this kingdom. 

Upon rebuilding the abbey-church of St. Peter, Weftminfter, 
by king Henry III, the fepulchre of Sebert, king of the Eaft- 
Angles, was opened; and therein was found part of his royal 
robes, and his thumb-ring, in which was fet a ruby of great 


value. 
In June 1766, fome workmen, who were repairing Win- 


chefter cathedral, difcovered a monument wherein was contained 
the body of king Canute. It was remarkably frefh, hada wreath 
round the head, and feveral other ornaments of gold and filver 
bands. On his finger was a ring, in which was fet a large and 
remarkable fine ftone; and in one of his hands was a filver 
penny 

In the reign of king James the Second, upon fearching the 
cheft which contains the body of king Edward the Confeffor, 
there was found, under one of the fhoulder-bones of the royal 
corpfe, a crucifix of pure gold, richly enamelled, and fufpended 
to a golden chain, twenty-four inches in length, which, paffing 
round the neck, was faftened by a locket of mafly gold, adorned 
with four large red ftones, The fkull, which was entire, had on 
it a lift of gold, or diadem, one inch in breadth, furrounding the 


© Monach. de Engolefin. in vita c. 24. 
* Chron. Novalicienfe, N° 32. 
« From the information of Edward King, efq. 
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temples; and in the cheft lay feveral pieces of gold-coloured 
filk, and linen‘. 

In the year 1522, the tomb of William the Conqueror, in 
the abbey-church of St. Stephen at Caen, was opened, and the 
body appeared as entire as when it was firft buried, and royally. 
cloathed; but we are not informed what the particular veitments 
were", 

In 1562, the Calvinifts broke open the tomb of Matilda, wife 
to William the Conqueror, in the abbey of the Holy Trinity at 
Caen', and difcovered her body apparelled in robes of ftate, and 
having a gold ring fet with a fine fapphire on one of her fingers*. 

In the reign of king Charles the Firft, the monument of 
William R vfus, iv Winchefter cathedral, was opened, and therein 
were found the duft of that king, fome reliques of cloth of gold 


(undoubtedly parts of the royal yeftments ), and a large gold ring”. . 


* Keepe’s Antiquities of Weftminfler-abbey, vol. II. Appendix. 
* Antiquités de Normandie.—At the fame time, a picture of the royal remains, 
im the condition they then appeared, was painted on board by an eminent painter 


of the plaee, and bung on the wall of that abbey-church, oppofite to Williams . 


monument, where it remained until the rioters, under the admiral Chaftilion, 
plundered the abbey ; at which time the piGure fell into the hands of Peter Hode, 
gaoler of Caen, and one of the riovers, who converted one part thereof into a 
table, and ufed the other as a cupboard-door. Thefe being dilcovered four years 
after, and reclaimed by Monf. de Bias, an officer of the town, remained in his 


pollefBon till his deah; face whieh cyent it is unknown what is become of: 


them *, 

« It is called L*’Abbaye aux Dames, and was founded by the duchefs Matilea 
ahout the fame time that the duke began to erect that of St. Stephen ia the fam, 
city *. 

: On the ring’s being taken off from her finger, it was given to the then lady 
abbefs madam Anna a Mon:morency, by whom it was preiented ro her father the 
Baron de Conti, conilable of France, when he aucnded Charles the 1Xth te Cacn 
in the year 1563 *. * Rapin. 

© Les Referches et Antiquisés de la Province de Neuftsie. 
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Tue younger Henry, who died in the life-time of his father 
Henry Il, anno 1183, was buriedin the veftments that had been 
cou fecratedsat-his coronation. Corpus m lincis veflibus quas ba- 
buit in confecratione, facro chrifimate delibutis, regaliter invo- 
dutum* apud Rotomagum delatum oft. 

Kine Henry the Second, according to the fame author, and 
other authorities, in 1188, when prepared for burial, was drefled 
in royal apparel. He hada crown of gold upon his head, gloves 
upon his hands, golden fandals upon his legs, {purs on his heels, 
a great ring upon his finger, the icepter in his hand; and was girt 
with a fword. ReGio idutus apparatu, coronam in capite ba- 
bens auream, et chirothecas in manious, calceamenta auro texta in 
pedibus, et calcaria, annulum magnum in digito, et in manu fecp- 
trum; accinttafque gladio, difcooperto vultu jacebat*, 

Ir mutt be acknowledged, that Giraldus Cambrenfis, {peaking 
of the death and funeral of Henry the Second, exprefsly contra- 
diéts Matthew Paris; but he does it in words that fully prove 
the general prevalency of the practice here {poken of. Qyaliter 
annulo, feeptre, corona, cuntifque fere quae regias decebant exequias, 
in fine caruerit®, 

Jw reference to the above practice, king Richard TI, by hislaft 
will, direéted that his body fhould be apparelled either in velvet 
or white fattin, according to royal cuflom, and interred, together 
sith hiscrown and royal {cepter, but without any precious ftones 
on them: and that likewife, according to royal ufage, a ring, with 
a precious ftone in it, of the value of twenty marks, fhouldbe put 
on his finger. 


M. Paris, p.-141. Ib. pe 151. 
* Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, II. p. 382. 
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Item volumus & ordinamus quod corpus noftrum in velveto ve 
Sathanae blaneo, more regio, vefliatur, & etiam interretur, una cum 
corona & fceptro regis deauratis, abjque tamen guibufeumque lapi- 
dibus 3 quodque fuper digitum nofirum more regio annulus cum la- 
pide pretiofo, pretu five valoris viginti marcerum monetae noftrae 
Angliae, ponatur*. 

Some difference between the habits and regalia found with the 

body of king Edward the Firft, and thofe by the before-men- 
tioned regulations de exequiis regalibus, directed to be ufed on 
thofe occafions, is obfervable. The moft ftriking is that of the 
fcepter with the crofs being placed in king Edward the Firft’s 
right hand, inftead of an orb or mound, as mentioned in the re- 
gulations. 
_ Tuar the orb or mound, furmounted by the figure of a crofs, 
was from antient times ufed by the Eaftern aud Weftern empe- 
rors as a fymbol and enfign of empire and extenfive dominion, 
will not be denied. ‘That it was confidered as fuch in this ifland 
muft be equally certain, fince all our monarchs, from Edward the 
Confeffor inclufive, are reprefented on the obverfe of their great 
feals, as royally habited, and holding in their left hand a ball fur- 
mounted by a crofs. | 

Ir is not, however, to be inferred from thefe circumftances, 
that the orb was in early times deemed tq be a part of the regalia 
either of England, or other kingdoms, more efpecially as it is not 
enumerated as fuch in any of the antient rituals. 

Tue corenation ceremonial, ufed in England during the Saxon 
times, a copy whereof is publifhed by Mr. Selden * from an an- 
tient pontifical, mentions no other regalia than the fword, the 
crown, and the feepter. The Ordo Romanus antiquus de divinis 


* Rymer’s Foed, Tom. VIII. p. 75. 
® Titles of Hor or, Part 1. Chron. viii. p. 151, Sec. 
Vor. III. Eee catholicae 
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catholivae ecclefiae officiis, which was compiled inthe eighth cen- 
tury *, fpeaks only of the fword, the armills, the pall, the ring, the 
rod, the feepter, and the crown. 

Tue ceremonial for the coronation of king Edward the Firft 4, 
the coronation-roll of king Edward the Second*, and the /ber 
regalis', as alfo the pontifical which was drawn up by command 
of Charles the Fifth of France, and ufed at his coronation anno 
1363 *, are all equally filent as to the orb or mound: and fo is 
the Pontificale Romanum Clementis VIII, Pont. Max." Thomas 
Walfingham is the earlieft of our hiftorians who mention the 
orb as making part of the regalia ; and yet he {peaksin fuch terms, 
as feem to indicate that the fcepter with the crofs, and the orb 
or mound, were originally one and the fame enfign of royalty ; 
for, in his account of the coronation of king Richard the Second, 
after telling us, that when the archbifhop had placed the fcepter 
of royal power in the king’s right hand, he gave the rod with 
the dove into his left, he adds—nam fceptrum quod fufceperat, con- 
furrexit de rotunda globo aureo quem tenebat in manu chirothecata, et 
habebat in fummitate fignum crucis', 

Suprosine then that the fcepter of royal power, or, as it is 
ufually called, the fcepter with the crofs, and the orb or mound 
furmounted by the figure of a crofs, were originally one and the 
fame enfign or f{cepter, and did not become different and diftin® 
parts of the regalia till a long time after the death of king Ed- 
ward the Firft (a matter which will be fully confidered in a dif- 


* Bibliotheea Patrum, Tom. VIII. p. 467, 468. 
* Regiftrum de Evefham in Bib. Harleiana. 
* Amongft the records in the Tower of London. 
*In the archives of Weftminfler-abbey. 
* Laurentii Bochelli Decretorium ecclefiae Gallicanae. 
Antwerpiae, 1627. 
* Walfingham’s Hift. Ang. p. 196. 
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fertation on the regalia, which I propofe hereafter to lay before 
the Society), the feeming difference between the regalia found 
with the corpfe of Edwacd the Firft, and thofe mentioned in the 
regulations de exequiis regalibus, becomes reconciled, 

Tue hands and fingers of the refpective figures of king Henry 
the Third, and king Edward the Third, now remaining on their 
tombs, in great meafure ftrengthen this fuppofition, they being 
reprefented exaétly in the fame pofition wherein thofe of king 
Edward the Firft now appear to be placed, viz. as holding with 
eafe and dignity a fcepter ineachhand. Thofe figures have in- 
deed long fince been difpoffeffed of thofe enfigns of royalty, but 
evident marks of their having been placed in the hands of the fi- 
gure of king Henry III. are vifible ; and the lower parts of the 
ftalks of the fcepter, which were formerly in the hands of the fi- 
gure of king Edward the Third, ftill remain in them. 

Tue prefent non-appearance of gloves on king Edward’s 
hands is far from being an admiffible argument for his having 
been entombed without thofe parts of eftablifhed fepulchral 
drefs. 

Ir hath been before obferved, that our kings, when carried to 
their fepulchres, were habited nearly in the fame manner, and 
adorned with the like regalia, as at the times of their corona- 
tions: and the antient coronation rituals and ceremonials dire&, ; 
that on thofe folemnities gloves thall be placed on the king’s 
hands, and that fuch gloves thall be made of fine linen. 

Ir then, conformable to that practice, and the mode prefcribed 
by the regulations de exeguiis regalibus, gloves were placed in the 
hands of king Edward’s corpfe, and fuch gloves were made of fo 
flight a material as fine linen, they could not long have refifted 
the injury of time, but neceflarily muft have long fince perifhed 
and fallen into duft. ‘That this was the fact in the prefent cafe is 
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clearly evident from the quatrefoils of goldfmiths work, which, 
according tothe regulations de exeguiis regalibus, were to be fixed 
on the gloves put on the defundt, being ftill remaining on the 
backs of king Edward’s hands, 


Kino Edward the Firft was feized with a dyfentery during 
his march againft the Scots, and died at Burgh on the fands, on 
Friday the 7th of July, 1307, the anniverfary of the tranflation 
of St. Thomas Becket *. Whilft he lay on his death-bed, he in- 
joined the earls of Pembroke, Northumberland, and Lincoln, 
the lord Clifford, and others his attendants, to acquaint his fon, 
that it was his pofitive and dying commands, that his heart 
fhould be fent to the Holy Land, attended by one hundred and 
forty knights, who fhould have thirty-two thoufand pounds of 
filver for their maintenance whilft thus employed ; and that his 
corpfe fhould remain unburied, and be carried in the van of the 
Englith army, until fuch time as Scotland was quite reduced to 
obedience. Little or no regard, however, was paid to thefe com- 
mands ; for, in a council f{ummoned on receiving the news of his 
death, it was ordered, that the bifhop of Chefter, who had been 
his treafurer, affifted by the officers of the late king’s houfhold, 
fhould conduét the royal corpfe to Waltham abbey, there to re- 
main until fuch time as all matters neceflary for carrying on 
the war in Scotland were fettled, and the young king could find 
leifure to give proper orders for his father’s interment. 

Tue corpfe was accordingly removed from Burgh, with great 
funeral pomp; many of the principal nobility, Peter cardinal of 
Spain, and great numbers of the clergy, meeting it on the road, 
making proceflions, and affifting at the maffes which were fung 
in all the churches where it refted. Wihilft the body continued 


* Chronicon Thomae dela More, Thomas Wikes, M. Weftm. W. Heming- 
ford, Thomas Walfingham, &c. 
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at Waltham, which was feventeen weeks, fix religious, 
chofen weckly out of the neighbouring monafteries, watched it 
night and day, and none of them. were permitted to depart 
without fpecial licence obtained from thofe to whom the conduét 
of the funeral was intrufted ', 

At a parliament held at Northampton fifteen days after Mi- 
chaelmas, purfuant tothe writs of fummons which bare tefte the 
26th day of Auguft®, the royal funeral was fixed for Friday 
the 27th day of O&ober, and to be performed in Weftminfter- 
abbey, with all the honors becoming fo great amonarch *, Here 
upon the royal corpfe was removed to London, where, on the 
firft night after its arrival, it refted in the church of the Holy 
Trinity ; on the fecond day, it was carried into the church of St. 
Paul; and on the third, to that of the Friers-minors. From 
thence it was brought, in an open chariot, to the abbey-church 
of St. Peter at Weftminfter, in the prefence of a great concourfe 
of the nobility and others; and there on the next day, after mafs 
had been faid by five bifhops and the cardinal of Spain, was with 
great folemnity intombed in the chapel of Edward, King and 
Confeflor ; Anthony Beck, patriarch of Jerufalem, and bithop of 
Dutham, reading the laft mafs and the funeral fervice; the 
bifhop of Winchefter, the gofpel; and the bifhop of Lincoln, the 
epiftie*. On the goth of October, the young king iffued his 
writ to the archbifhop of Canterbury, commanding maffes, 
dirges, and prayers, for the foul of the late king, in all churches 
and religious houfes throughout his province. And the like 
writs were fent to all bifhops and abbots, the matter of the order 
of Sempringham, the general of the order of Friers-minors, and 


Walfingham’s Hitt. Ang. p. 95- Hemingford, Wikes. 

= Rot. Clauf. 1 Edw. IJ. m. 19. dorfo. 

Continuatio Annalium Triveti. 

° Walfingham itid. Hemingford, Langtoft’s Chronicle, vol. II. p. 342 
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to the provincial prior of the Friers-preachers, in England’. At 
the fame time, the cardinal of Spain granted one year's indul- 
Ta gence, and the pope five, to all perfous who thould fay a pater 
nofler and au ave for the foul of the departed king 4. 
Wuar further marks of refpe& were paid to the memory of 
our Englith Juftinian, whofe valour, piety, and unwearied appli- 
cation to the welfare and profperity of his fubjeéts, had juftly ac- 
quired him the appellation of “ The good King Edward;” whe- 
ther any, or what, particular methods were fubfequently made 
ufe of for preferving his body from decay ; or whether any pecu« 
liar aéts of devotion were in after-times performed at his tomb ; 
cannot now be afcertained, unlefs the feveral before-mentioned 
warrants, De cera renovanda circa corpus regis Edwardi, thould 
lead to the difcovery. Thefe warrants occnr on the libe- 
) rate, clofe, and patent rolls of Edward III, Richard II, and 
Henry 1V*; and have a more than ordinary claim to our con- 
fideration, fince no warrants of a fimilar kind appear to have 
been iffued in favour of the corpfes of any other of our kings, 
‘The earlieft of thefe warrants hitherto found, is entered on the 
liberate roll of the 13th year of king Edward III, m. 5, and 


— J 


runs thns: 
ap Rex thefaurario et camerariis fuis falutem. Mandamus vobis quod 
ag ceram circa corpus celebris memoriae domini Edwardi regis An- 
ed gliae avi noftri in monaftcrio Wefimonafterii humatum exiflentem, de 
denariis de thefauro nefiro, renovari faciatis, prout baétenus fieri 


a confuevit. T fe cuftode prediéto apud Berkhamfted fexto die 
Juli. Per ipfum cuftodem et concilium. 


= » Rot. Clauf. 1 Edw. Il. m. 17. dorfo. 
« Walfingham, Hemingford, Langtoft. 

| | * See Rymer’s Foedera under thofe reigns, 
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Tue like warrants, mutatis mutandis, ace repeated on the rolls 


of his 14th’, 16th’, 17th®, 18th, 2oth*, arfty, 2gth*, 25th+, 
26th®, 28th‘, and 2gth¢, years : on thofe of the rft*, 2nd‘, 6the, 
8th*, and gthi, years, and twice in the 11th* year, of king 
Richard the Second: a3 alfo on the rolls of the third of king 
Henry IV'. After that time, no fuch warrants are to be met 
with on record. 

Tuart warrants of the fame import, regarding king Edward 
the Firft’s corpfe, had been iffued previous to that of the 1 3th 
year of king Edward the Third, 1s rendered highly probable by 
the words ceram renovari faciatis, ficut haétenus confuevit; which 
words of reference to former practice occur in that, as likewife 
in all the fubfequent warrants iffued for the fame fervice. 

Hap the firft warrant that was iffued been preferved to us, it 
undoubtedly would have better explained what was the honor 
thereby intended to be paid to the deceafed king, and the reafons 
for it. Weever, as hath already been obferved, is the firft of our 


writers who mention any of thefe warrants; one of which, to 
wit, that of the 1ft of Richard II. m. 42. he recites verbatim. 
Rapin, who tells us that the corpfe of king Edward the Firft was 
carried from Waltham to Weftminfter-abbey, where it was co- 
vered over with wax, and laid by Henry his father, plainly relies 


* Rot. Clauf. p. m. Liberat. m. 6. 
* Rot. Claul. p. 1. m. 3. * Liberat. m. 5. 
Clavf, p. 2. m. 26.  Clauf. p. 1. 5. 
~ Clauf. p. 1. m. 6. Literat. m. 1. 
» Liberat. m. 5. * Clauf. m. 17. 

_ Liberat. m * Pat. p. 1. m. 38. 
* Clavf. m. * Clauf. p. 1. m. 29. 
Clauf. m. 51. Clauf. m. 33. 
Clauf. m. 46. Clauf. m. 4. ClauL 
Fuscral monuments, p. 463- 
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on the above authority in Weever; for although his editors 
quote A@a Publica, tom. Il. p. 1089; Matt. Wefim. and Thomas 
Walfingham; neither of thofe books mention a fingle word of 
the king’s body being waxed. King Edward the Firft’s manner 
of declaring, on his death-bed, his great folicitude for carrying on 
the wars againft Scotland and in the Holy Land, naturally fug- 
gefted to his executors a neceflity for the embalment of his 
corpfe; and this was enforced by the unfteadinefs which appeared 
in the councils of his fon Edward the Second as to the difpotal of 
the old king’s body, fince it could not long be kept out of the 
grave without fome extraordinary means being ufed for its prefer- 
vation. It hath been thought, that a conformity to the ufual 
practice of expofing royal corpfes to open view at every place 
where they refted, and the length of way the body of Edward 
was carried before its arrival at the place of fepulture, might in 
his particular cafe make it neceflary to renew the embalment ; 
and farther, that the prevailing opinion, that it was expedient to 
keep the corpfe in a condition to be carried from place to place, 
if required, occafioned a yearly renewal of the antifeptic medica- 
ments, and of the cerecloth in which the body was wrapped. 
This mode of accounting for the annual iffue of the warrants, 
De cera renovanda circa corpus regis Edwardi, is plavfible; and 
the date of all of them being either in the month of June, or 
that of July, may be urged as a further argument, that the then 
extraordinary warm feafon of the year was confidered as increafing 
the neceflity of taking precautions for preventing putrefaétion. 
However, fuppofing the facts to have been as here ftated, 
many gentlemen, of great erudition and hiftorical abilities in the 
prefent age, although they adopt the fentiments of Weever and 
Rapin, yet doubt, whether the cera, directed by the warrants to 
be renewed, was the cerechth immediately next to the royal 
body, or the outermoft waxed wrapper in which it was found 


enclofed. 
Wax 
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the Bady of King Enwanp. the Firf. 
Wax. was in very early times made ufe of for preferving 
bodies from putrefattion, as we are affured by Tully 5 who, in 
his Tufculan Queftions*, fays, Condiunt 4: ‘gyptis mortuas, Perfae 
etiam cera circumlites condiunt. \n later times, and more efpe- 
cially fince the eftablithment of Chriftianity, and the cuftom of 
burying in churches was introduced, wax hath oc¢.fionally, and 
indeed not unfrequently, been applied to the fame purpofe, but 
in a manner different from that antiently practifed, being no 
longer ufed fingly and by itfelf, as a plaifter or unguent, where- 
with tocover, anoint, daub over, or embalm, the dead, but as 
one of the principal of thofe ingredients, which, being mixed and 
together, makethat antifepric compound, wherewith 
the cerecloths, ufed for wrapping up the corpfes of kings and 
perfons of high rank, are ufually {pread and impregnated. 

Tue corpfe of Henry I, after it had been gathed, and well rub- 
bed and faturated with falt, was inclofed in a bull’s hide*; and 
Henry V, being emboweled, was cloathed in lead? ; each of thefe 
corpfes having, in all probability, been alfo wrapped up in 
an inward envelope of cerecloth. ‘The princefs Joane, wife of 
Edward the Black Prince, dying at Wallingford, 9 R. II, hee 
body was wrapped in cerecloth; and, being put in lead, 
was kept till the king’s return from Scotland, to be buried 
in the Grey Friars at Stamford*. Elizabeth Tudor, fecond 
daughter to king Henry VII, was cered by the wax-chandler'. 

' The body of prince Arthur is faid to have been well coiled and 
well cered, and conveniently drefled with fpicest. The officers 
of the chaundry, and the clerks of the {picery, came and cered 


® L. ad fin. Strab. xv. 

° Gervafius Cantuarienfis, publifhed in 1339. 

pee p- 1023. Polychron, B. vii. p 282. 
Walfingham, 


Dogda’ Baronage, tom. II. p. 7, 8. ex Walfingham Hitt, p. 216. 
* Dart’s Weftminfter, vol. lI. p. 28. 
* Mifcellaneous pieces at the end of Leland’s ColleGanea, vol. V, p. 374 
edit. 
Vor. Ill. F ff the 
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the corpfe of queen Mary, daughter to king Henry VIH, with 
linet-cloth, wax, and with a number of fpices very coftly, A 
fine double cerecloth, &c. for the embalming his late majefty’s 
royal body, was provided by his apothecary*. Archbifhop Parker 
allowed George Derham twenty-three pounds for cering and 
dreffing his body”. In faét, inftances of bodies, as well of no- 
bles, abbots, and perfons of {till inferior degree, as well as thofe 
of kings and fovereign princes, occur fo frequently, that it be- 
comes needlcfs to repeat therm *. 

Ir wasthis known prattice of waxing or enveloping royal corpfes 
in cered or waxed cloths, that induced Weever, Rapin, and others, 
todeterminethat the cera, by the herein before-cited warrantcom- 
manded to be renewed, was the cerecloth inclofing the corpfe of 
king Edward the Firft ; an interpretation which they confidered 
as fully juftified and confirmed by the context: the words ceram 
ex ficntem circa corpus, taken all together, being, in their opinion, 
more applicable to a cereclotb, or antifeptic preparation, than toany 
thingelfe, firft, becaufethe Latin wordcera, although in its primary 
fenfe it fignifies wax, yet, as feveral claffical authorities evince, 

* Ceremonial of the funeral of Mary queen of England, MS. in the library of 
the College of Arms. 


* Tn the account of the treafurer of the chambers, from 10 O&. 1759, to 
25 O&. 1760, are the following articles : 

_ John Ranby, efq; one of his majefty’s principal and fergeant furgeons, as a re- 
ward for opening and embalming his late Majefty’s body, 112/. 8, gd. 

Caiar Hawkins, efq; for the like, 112/. 8s 97. 

John Andrews, furgeon of his majefty’s houfhold, fer affifting his majefty’s 
ferjeant furgeons in opening and embalming his late majefty’s body, 551. 155. bd. 

‘Th mas Graham, apothecary to his majefty, for a fine double cerecloth, with a 
large quantity of very rich perfumed aromatic powders, &c, for embalming his 
late majefty's royal body, 152/. 

* Appendix to the Supplement to Somner’s Canterbury, p. 39. 

* See Weever’s Funeral Monuments ; and Cafimir, De incorruptis cadaveribus 
humatis, primted in Hiftoria et Commentatione: academiae eleGtoralis fcientiarom 
et clegantiarum literarum Theodoro-Palatinae, Vol. II. p. 309, &c.—Greenhill’s 
Ar of Embalming, : 
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is by metonymy alfo ufed for a waxen image’, a book, a 
tablet *, a teftament *, and other things made of wax ; and confe- 
quently may, with ¢qual propriety, be ufed as a proper term 
whereby to exprefs a cerecloth; 2dly, that thofe words, ceram 
exiflentem circa corpus, emphatically defcribe fuch antifeptic pre- 
paration as adhering to the body, and not as denoting any thing 
_ placed at a diftance from it, more efpecially on the ourfide of the 
tomb, in which laft cafe the expreflion muft have been cirea tum- 
bam, and not circa corpus, as in the warrants; 3dly, that from the 
anxiety thewn by Edward the Firft, when on his death-bed, to 
have his body cartied about with the army, it is probable that 
fome more than erdinary endeavours were from time to time 
ufed ; and that the tomb was frequently opened, in order to exa- 
mine what renewals of thofe endeavours were neceflary for the 
continual prefervation of the royal corpfe. Allowing this to have 
been the café, not only the renewals of the cera, and the pecoli- 
arity of thehhonor which, as we find from thofe warrants, was 
fhewn to Edward the Firft, and to no other of our monarchs; 
but the reafons for the remarkable plainnefs of his tomb, the 
chafms made in its fides and end-flabs ; and for its covering-ftone, 
as well as the lid of his coffin being kept uncemented ; are eafily 
explained and accounted fer. 

Some difficulties, however, occur to our admitting, at leaft in 
the prefent cafe, that the word cera, fignifies a cerecloth, or that 
the expreflion, ceram exiflentem circa corpus, in the before-men- 
tioned warrants, is to be interpreted the cerecloth adhering to, 
or inclofing, the body. Ceratum and ceretum are the only words 
ufed by Pliny and other claffical writers to denote a cere- 
eloth, And Carpentier, in diftinguifhing the meaning of the 
words cereus from that of ceratus, fays, cereus is that which is 
made entirely of wax, ceratus that which is either daubed over 


Ovid. Jovenal * Suet. J. Cacf. 83, 
Fff2 or 
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or encruftated with wax; of both which he produces fevera? 
inftances, Agrecable to this definition, the before-mentioned re-' 
gulations De exequiis regalibus, after telling ns that the royal body 
is to be firft wathed, and then anointed with balfam and fpices, 
adds, pofica in panno lineo cerato involvitur, and not in cera involvi- 
tur, as they would have expreffed it had the word cera been then 
known, or ufed to fignify a cerecloth. Many other inftances, 
might be produced, wherein cerecloth is, in the barbarous ka- 
tinity, called, pannus lineus ceratus ; but I cannot recolle& one to 
the contrary. Farther: fhould the words ceram exifientem circa. 
corpus be tranflated the cerecloth which is round the body, or the 
cerecloth adhering to, or inclefing the body, fach tranflation would: 
be introdudtive of a palpable abfurdity, becaufe, in that cafe, the 
carrying into execution the dire&tions of the warrants muft ine- 
vitably have defeated that which, according to the fentiments of 
the advocates for fuch an interpretation, was the main purpofe 
propofed to be effefled by renewing the cereclth, to wit, the 
prefervation of king Edward’s corpfe, andthe having it ready to. 
be carried about with the army, and exhtbited to public view, 
whenever occ. fion fhall make it neceflary fo to do: for, if the 
old cerecloth was taken off from the body, and a new one 
was put on, and fitted thereto, every time obedience was paid to. 
the warrants, De cera renovanda, the royal body, by reafon of 
the ftrong and clofe adhefion of the cereclth to it, muft 
have received confiderable injury from the operation; it being 
impoffible to take off {uch cerechth without in fome degree 
cerating the fleth ; a ciscumftance which, after a few repetitions, 
mutt have almoft totally deftroyed the corpfe. On the other 
hand, had the old cereclo/b been fuffered to remain on the body, 


and new ones from time to time been fuperindaced, they would 
foon have formed fuch a thicknefs of envelope, as muft have pre- 


vented all diftintion of the feveral parts. That neither of thefe 
was 
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was the cafe, is however evident; for the royal body remains 
almoft quite perfect and entire; hath not the leaft appearance of 
having {uffered violence, or fuftained any external injury what- 
foever, except fuch as proceeds from a gradual decay; and is 
inclofed in only one, and that a very fine, cereclotb, as hath 
been already mentioned. 

A succestion, confiftent with the idea of cerecloth being 
meant by the word cera in the feveral warrants, may poffibly be 
- offered; to wit, that the cerecloth, dire&ted to be renewed, was 
not that which was next unto, and in immediate conta& with, 
the body, but the outermoft wrapper, or coverlid, wherein the 
corpfe, with all its veftmients and regalia, was found inclofed, 
and which appears, not only to have been ftrongly waxed on its 
under fide, but ftill retains, though faintly, an aromatic fmell. 
To fuch fuggeftion it may very properly be objeCted, that, how- 
ever plentifully the wrapper may have been medicated, and how- 
ever copioufly it may have been {pread over, or incruftated with 
wax, yet that all itsantifeptic powers could have but hittle, if any, 
effe&t towards preventing the body from decay, becaufe it 1s placed 
at fach a diftance from it, and folded in fo loofe a manner 
over it, as to leave confiderable room for the free admitlion of 


air. 


thefe incertainties, with the greateft deference to the 


judgement of others, and without withing to obrrude an opi- 
nion, 1 prefume to offer a fuggeftion, that the cera which the 
warrants dire& to be rehewed was no other than wax-lights, or 
lamps, kept burning aboét the soyal lepulchre ; and that a quan- 
tity fufficient for fuch purpofes was in all probability annually 
delivered to the facrift of the abbey-charch on or about the anni- 
vertary of the king’s obit. 

Epwarp the Firft' was not only beloved by his fabjees, but 
held in the higheft veneration by the ecclefiafticks and rcli- 


gious 
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gious of all orders, and more particularly fo by the abbot and 
monks of Weftminfter, to whom he had been a very confiderable 
benefadtor. Inthe year 1274, a fire, which broke out in the royal 
palace, communicated its flames to the neighbouring abbey of 
Weftminfter ; whereby all the lead-work and timbers of the roof 
wereconfumed, This damage he forthwith repaired at his own ex- 
pence, and likewife reftored the ftruéture to its former fplendor. 
A thort time after, he granted to the abbot and convent lands to 
the value of two hundred pounds a year, a large fum in thofe. 
days, twenty pounds whereof he directed to be diftributed yearly 
to the poor*. 

It is well known, that in thofe times tapers and lamps were 
ufually kept burning, not only at the tombs of great perfonages, 
but alfo at thofe of people of inferior rank. May it not then 
reafonably be fuppofed, that either the abbot and convent, to 
whom Edward the Firft had been thus munificent, or his fon 
and fuceeflor Edward the Second, might have ordained, that the 
like religious attention thould be paid to the remains of fo meri- 
torious a prince ; and confequently, that maffes were daily faid 
at his tomb, and lights continually kept burning there, in order 
to invite the faithful to pray for the repofe of his foul. It muft, 
indeed, be confeffed, that neither our records nor hiftorians men- 
tion fuch obfervance. But their filence in that refpect will not 
appear extraordinary, when it is confidered, that fuch trifling cir- 
cumftancesas maffes and tomb-lights did not properly fall within 
the plan of the latter, and that great numbers of the former have 
long fince been deftroyed. Had not the famous “ Liber Confuetu- 
« dinum” of St. Peter’s at Weftminfter been unfortuuately 
bunt in that fire which confumed many other ineftimable 
manufcripts in the Cottonian library, that book would, in 


all probability, have aflured us of the fact. 


* Holiafhed’s Chron. p. 213. 
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Tae Latin word cereus, properly fpeaking, being that which 
confitts entirely of cera, or wax, the large tapers, placed about 
tombs and at the altars of faints, are in ancient writings gene- 
rally called cored; and yet they, as likewife the lamps which were 
kept burning ia thofe places, are not unfrequently exprefled by 
the word cera, fometimes with,” and fometimes without, av ad- 
jen&, Thus in the accounts, given us by ecclefiaftical writers, of 
the rites and ceremonies ufed in the Romifh church, we meet 
with cereus pafebahs—cereus de pafcha—cereus de S. refurretione— 
and cereus de pentecofie—~as allo, to exprefs the very fame things, 
cora pajcbalis, aud cera ad pafcham-—cera de S. refurrectione— 
and cera de pentecof-. 

medullam Claromontenfem debent de cera pafchali 

pafchalis ad faciendym cereum de pafcha:, 

Ceram de Refursefione afferunt’. 

Cerra de Pentecofte a facendotibus epifeopis perfolvendas. 

Hence then it is evident, that cereus pafcbals, cera pafcbalis, 
cera ad pafcbam, cereus de S. refurredlione, and cera de S. refar- 
reftione, equally fignify thofe tapers, which, being blefied on. 
Holy Saturday or Eafter eve, were lighted every day whilft the 
Gofpel was reading, uotid Holy Thuriday ; after which, the Gof, 
pel being read, they were extinguithed, and ufed no more until 
the bleffing of the baptsfmal font, or Whitfon eve, when they were 
again lighted, but.on that eccafion only ; aftcr which, they were 
made into fmall candies, far the common ule of the altar, and for. 
burning at the funerals.of the poor’; Io like manner, by cereus. 


> Tabularium Celfiniacenfe, a Girardo Conflante, cited by Carpentier. 

* Monaft. Angl. tom II. p. 40. 

Vita S. Gervini, inter ata Benedi€tinorum. face. 6. pass p. 321. 

« Tab. S* Autberti, by Carpentier. 

Conftitutiones W. de Bleys, ia Wilkins’s vol. I. p. Carpen- 


ticr’s Supplement, art, Cera Pafchaiss, 
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de pentecofte, and cera de penteccfie, we underftand thofe lights or 
tapers which pariffi priefts ufed to brig, among other 
to their diocefans on Whitfon eve!" 

Donations of céra for the fervice of the church 
ally occur in ancient deeds} ‘teftametifs, aud cherch regifters;: 
all of which either abfolutely exprefs, ‘or plainly imply, 
that fuch cera was for tapers, candles, or lights. “Lego v 
* libras cere in duobuscereis conficiendis———xxw iby cere: 
“de quibus fiant quinque cerei—lego in cera pro lumine—. 
xx folidos ad inveniendum luminare—in cera pro luminare-—. 
“in cera emenda ad comburénhdum—dedi unam .petram cere— 
** dedit in cera,” &c. are the ufual various expreflions in the. 
above-mentioned muviments: and therefore father Mabillon, 
Spelman, Du Frefne, Carpentier, ‘and other lexicographers, do 
not hefitate at confidering cereus pafchalis an@ cera pafchalis.as 
fynonymous. Benedict, abbot of Peterborough, whoidied anno 
1193, by one of his ordinances direéts, that the facrift of that 
monaftery fhall yearly provide an albe, to be worn by the abbot 
« ad benedi@ionem cerae in vigilia pafchaes.”’ And one of the arti- 
cles of expenditure at the funcral of Adam de Boothbie, another 
of the abbots of Peterborough, runs thas: In cera ect 
By the firft of thefe expreffions we can only underftand the 
bleffing of the wax (for making tapers) on Eafter eve; and by 
the latter, that 250 pounds weight of wax-lights were ufed at the 
interment, Amongft the payments to be made by the vicar of 
Glynde, in-Suffex, is Ecclf. Malling, procera u11d. and.amongtt 
thofe to be made by the reétor of St. Thomas at Cliffe, in the fame 

county, is Eccl{, Malling, procera x11d, ‘ 
** ANSELINUS DE Furnes dedit unam petram cerae annuatim 


** in purificatione fan€tae Marie virginis in puram et perpetuam 


« Gunton’s Hiftory of Peterborough, in the Life of Abbot Benedi@t. 
* Jbid. in the Life of Acam de Boothbie. 


* E&ton’s Thefaurus Rerum Ecclefiafticarum, p. 87. 
*¢ elemofinam. 
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elemofinam.---Adam de Afmunderllawe et Giraldus frater 
fuus dederunt duas petras cerae*,” &&c. 

Ir what has been already offered doth not fufficiently evince, 


that cera exifhens circa corpus can mean nothing elfe but one or 


more cerei or lights to be burnt, cither occafionally, periodically, 


or conftantly, before the fhrine or image of a faint, or round the 


“tomb of fome great perfonage, for obtaining the prayers of the 
faithful for the repofe of the foul of the perfon there buried, the 
following inftances will go a great way towards proving the affer- 
tion ; and thew, that fuch mode of expreffion is not to be under- 
ftood as fignifying or alluding to the cerecloth in which the in- 
terred body is wrapped. 

.—* Ire lego in cera pro lumine circa corpus meum 13. lib. 
et dimid.” 

Leco xx fol. ad inveniendum luminare circa Corpus meuca 
die fepulture mee.” 

cere duobes coreis conficiendis ad arden- 

« dum circa corpus meum 


— “Lzco xxv libras cere, de quibus fant quingue ad 


comburendum circa corpus meum 

Hewry IV. gave lands to the keeper of the lamps about the 
tomb of the duke and duchefs of Lancafter in the church of 
St. Paul, London, for eight tapers to burn about that tomb, and 

to provide wax?. 

Devx torches a coufte, et deux a l'autre, 


Jumiere entour moi ‘.” 


Regifter of the town of Kington upon Hull, tmp. Edw. Ul. 

= Ibid. 

® Teft. of Sir Jobn Delves, kat. in Regifler Wytiefey, in Lambeth library. 
© Teft. of Sir William Morley, kat. Regifter Sudbury, p 101. b. ibid. 

» Pat. 10 Hen. 1V. p. 1.20.7. Dugdale’s St. Paul's, p. 37 

Teft. D. Barth, de Burwarkke, mil. in Regift. Wytiefey, Lambeth 


Vor. Ggg — “Par 
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‘+ Par lumiere enteur mon corps’. 
Circa corpus meum quinque cercos *.” 
«« Cinque ferges oue Jes morters en maniere come fult entour 
“le corps ma compagne '.” 
— ‘*Cinca corpus noftrum in ipfis exequiis quinque cerea, five 
« Juminaria cerea *.” 
Quatvor magnos cereos de officio facrifte circa corpus pofu- 
erunt ardentes*.”” 
Barraril circa corpus meum die fepulture mee*.” 
— “ Leeavirt ad luminaria circa corpus ejus?.” 
‘“* Irzm do lego m cera emend. ad comburend. circa corpus 
meum die fepulture mee 11114. *. 
— “ Irsm in cera pro luminare circa corpus meum 4s. anno 
1338°.” 
do lego pro cera emenda ad comburendum circa 
corpus meum die fepulture mee xxxs. anno 1337 °.” 
— “ Et in x11. lib. cere emende ad comburend. circa corpus 
« meum die fepulture mee v11s.‘. anno 1239.” 
“ Deset (thefaurarius) invenire duos cereos in obitu epifco- 
“ porum, quorum corpora tumulantur infra ecclefiam, ante tu- 
‘* mulum ipforum qui debent ardere durante officio mortuorum 
in anniverfario die ipforam *.” 
Teft. Roberti comitis Suffolk, ibid. f. 111. b. 
* Teft. W. Pauli, clerici. f. 120. b. 
* Teft.Richardi comitis Arundel, in Regift. Sudbury, f. 97, Lambeth library. 
» Teft. Edwardi III. regis Angl. ibid. f. 97. b. 
* De Exequiis et Sepultura Ymeris abbatis B. Marie Hellumi in urbe Rotho- 
mago, an. 1304. MS. in bib, Cotton Domitian. A. IX. 15. 
* Teft. J. de Nevil, dom. de Raby. Madox, Form. Angl. p. 129. 
Teft, W. de Laveli. Jbid. 
* Regitter-book of the town of Kingfton upon Hlull, f. 85. 
Ibid. > Ibid. 96. © Ibid. £. 98 
* Confuetudines eeclefiae Herefordenfis, MS. p. 21. 
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— “Er tr tapers chacun de v ma tefte et l'autre a 
* mes pes*.” 

Tue tefe which the feveral before-mentioned warrants refpec- 
tively bear, when confidered with fome other circumftances, may 
perhaps not only further elucidate, but in a great meafure con- 
firm, what hath been here advanced in regardto the purport and 
real intent of thofe royal mandates, as alfo to the true meaning of 
the word cera as ufed in them. 

At the warrants, De cera renovanda circa corpus R. Edwardiy 
hitherto difcovered, two only excepted, are dated between the 
eighth day of June and the twelfth day of July inclufiye; and 
of thefe there are no more than three whofe tefec is fubfequent to 
the feventh day of that month. And it is obfervable, that king 
Edward the Firft died on the feventh of Fuly, which confequently 
muft have been the regular and fixed day for keeping his obi. 

Tue before-mentioned warrants evidently appear to have been 
annual, and iffued, not in confequence of yearly petitions of the 
abbot and convent of Weftminfter to the king, but officially and 
of courfe by the proper officers of the crown, and at a certain 
ftated period, purfuant to fome ftanding or dormant order, Si- 
milar to this, the tender of tapers, torches, or wax, granted or 

to be kept conftantly burning round tombs, or to be 

lighted up either at the time of maffes direéted to be faid daily 
for the repofe of the foul of the perfon there interred, or at the 
of the anniverfary office in his or her commemora- 

tion, was always made upon, or a thort time previous to, the obi- 
of fuch defuné in every year. In like manner alfo, lights 

given to churches, for the purpofe of being kept burning at the 
altars, or before the images of faints, were conftantly delivered to 
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the facrift upon or about the anniverfary of fuch faint, and noten 
a day diftant therefrom. 

Tue tcf of the before-mentioned warrants thereforé being in 
every year nearly coincident with the anniverfary of Edward the 
Firft’s obitual day, and the iffue of the cera being made annually 
in like manner as wax, and lights appropriated for burning round 
tombs and altars, and before the images of faints, were ufually 
rendered; fuch faéts may, without any impropriety, be confi- 
dered as ftill farther and very cogent arguments for enforcing an 
opinion, that the cera, annually renewed in confequence of thofe 
warrants, was really and truly wax, ifflued once in every year to 
the facrift of the church of Weftminfter, for making tapers and 
other lights, to be burnt at or round the tomb of Edward the 
Firft, and not a cerecioth, or any antifeptic preparation applied to 
the royal corpfe. : 

Berore this fubject is finally difmiffed, it will be neceflary to 
confider the fuggeftion, that, had not the cerecloth round the. 
royal body been annually renewed, that body would have been 
in danger of putrefaction from the effe& of the heats in the 
fummmer months. . Now, had this actually been the cafe, the 
antifeptic preparations muft neceflarily have been annually re- 
newed long beforethe months of June or July, becaufe the royal 
corpfe, by means of the warm weather, which not uncommonly 
happens at the latter end of April, and in the month of May, 
would have been fo far advanced towards putrefaction, that any 
fabfequent application, even of the ftrongeft antifeptics, could 
not have retarded, much lefs would they have prevented, its de- 
cay: and confequently the idea of the corpfe being likely to pu- 
trify, unlefs it was annually embalmed de nove, would have-fug-. 
gefted the neceflity of renewing the antifeptics earlier in the year, 
and juft before the approach of the fpring, in order to obviate the 

impending 
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impending danger. The improbability of fuch an apprehenfion, as 
that the corpfe would putrify, unlefs the antifeptics were annu- 
ally renewed, having been entertained during the period in which 
we find that the royal warranrs, De renovanda cera, were iffued, 
isevident, not only from the total filence of all hiftorians as to 
any renewal of antifeptics baving beem praétifed in thofe coun- 


tries where the bodies of the dead were ufually embalmed, but ~ 


from the ftate of prefervation in which the corpfe of king Ed- 
ward the Firft remains at prefent; for, had not the corpfe many 
years before the time in which the iflue of the warrants Dz cera 
renovanda was difcontinued, been brought to the ftate of drynefs 
and folidity in which it ftill appears to be, it muft long fince have 
putrified or fallen into duft. 

I nave already mentioned, that, previous to the removal of the 
top ftone of king Edward’s tomb, the dean of Weftminfter, who 
was prefent from the opening to the thutting it up, had taken 
every poflible precaution that vo damage might be done either to 
the royal body, or -its farcophagus. The like vigilance was 
obferved by him during the time the coffin continued open: fo 
that the corpfe did not receive the leaft violation or injury ; nei- 
ther was it defpoiled of any of its veftments, regalia, or orna- 
ments. On the contrary, all things were fuffered to remain in 
the fame condition, fituation, and place, wherein they were 
found, After the fpe&tators had taken a fufficient view, the top 


of the coffin, and the covering-ftone of the tomb, were reltoredto. 


their proper places, and faftened down by a ftrong cement of 
terrice before the dean retired from the chapel. 
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XLIV. A Letter from Sir William Blackfione, Kut. 
to the Honourable Daines Barrington, deferibing an 
antigile Seal ; with fome Obfervations on its Original, 
and the two fucceffive Controverfies which the Difufe 
of it afterwards occafiuned, 


Read at the Society of Antiqyartes, March 30, 1775. 


DEAR SIR, 


HE Seal, which I have the honour to prefent to the 
Society through your hands, was found fome years ago 
in pulling down an old houfe in Oxford. It is made of copper, 
with a brafs handle behind it, which turns down for the con- 


venience of carriage in the pocket, Its breadth is one inch 


and 4, and its length two inches and 4. Its fides are formed 
by two fegments of a circle, of which the breadth of the 
Seal is the radius, uniting in a point at the top and bottom, 
The device is the royal arms, viz. France and England, quar- 
terly ; furmounted by an arched crown, and fupported by a 
lion crowned on the right, and by a dragon on the left; in 
nearly the fame attitudes as thofe ftamped on the gold fove- 
reigus of the 34th and 36th of Henry VIII. The dragon 
evinces this Seal to have been engraved under fome of the 
princes of the houfe of Tudor; who all ufed this fupporter, in 
memory of their defcent from Cadwallader. And its being 


placed on the left fide, and accompanied by a lion (crowned) 
on 
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onthe right, feems to fix it to fome period between A. D. 1542 
and 1554, or elfe to the reign of queen Elizabeth. For Henry 
VII. gave the rouge dragon from his firft acceflion (when he 
alfo conftituted the purfuivant of that name) for his dexter fup- 
porter, with the greyhound of the houfe of York on the left. 
Henry VIII, in the middle of his reign, transferred the dragon 
to the left fide, and gave one of the lions of England (un- 
crowned) for his fupporter on the right: though, on the gold 
coin of his 34th and other fubfequent years, a crown is fu- 
peradded to the lion. Edward VI. gave his arms and fupporters 
joft as they are reprefented on this Seal: which were con- 
tinued by Queen Mary till her marriage; when her arms, 
impaled with thofe of Philip, were fupported by, the Auftrian 
eagle on the right, and the lion of England (crowned) on the 
left. Queen Elizabeth refumed the fupporters of her brother: 
and James I, on his acceffion, exchanged Cadwallader’s red 
dragon for the unicorn of Scotland on the left; which, with 
the Englith crowned lion on the right, hath been ufed by his 
fucceflors ever fince. 

Bur the infcriptions.on the Seal itfelf will reduce thefe con- 
jeQures to almoft a certainty. That round the circumference, 
in Roman capitals, is as follows,—SIGILLV: REGIAE: 
MAIESTATIS: AD: CAV3SAS: ECCLESIASTICAS— ; and 
that in the exergue, below the royal arms, ftands thus, 

PRO: DECA 
NATV: DE 

SONN 

YNG 


From all which circumftances there feems to be no difficulty to 
conclude, that this was a feal made in obedience to the Statute 
1 Edward 
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Edward VI, chap. ii. which after, fief, diredting the form 
of ele€ting bifhops by Comgé elire to ceafe, and vefting the 
abfolate and immediate’ collation to every vacant bifhoprick 
in the crown; and, fecondly, providing that all procefs in ec- 
clefiaftical courts fhould be made out in his Majefty’s name, 
but fefe’d in the name of the ordinary ; goes on to ena&, thirdly, 
« that all manner of perfon or perfons who hath the exercife 
« of ecclefiaftical jarifdiction, thalt have from the firft ‘day of 
« July next’ following, in their Seales of office the kinges 
* higbnefle armes decently fet, with certeine carats under the 
** armes for the knowledge of the diecefe; and fhall ufe no 
« other Seale of jurifdiction, but wherein his Majefties armes 
** be ingraven.” And it alfo feems equally clear, that this 
Seal was intended for, and probably ufed in, granting probates 
of wills, letters of adminifttation, and the like, within’ the 
rural Deanry of Sonnyng (now ufually called Summing) in Berk- 
thire ; which is a peculiar jurifdiction, belonging to the Dean of 
Salifbury. 

Tuts fpecies of Seals has been rarely, if ever, noticed by any of 
our legal Antiquaries ; and the feals themfelves, from their fearce- 
nefs, as well as the controverfies they afterwards occafioned, may 
be regarded as no vulgar curiofity. Their fcarcenefs has arifen 
from the very thort period of time during which they con- 
tinued in ufe, and the zeal with which it may be fuppofed 
the generality of them were deftroyed, on the return of papal 
authority, under the reign of Queen Mary. For by the Statute 
1 Mar, ftat. 2. chap. ii. this a& of King Edward VI. was 
(among others) exprefsly repealed: and that Statute of Queen 
Mary was uo farther abrogated by the fubfequent Statute 1 Eliz. 
chap. ii, than related to the book of Common Prayer; and 

there- 
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therefore in every other re{peé& continued in foree during the reft 
of Flizabeth’s reign. 

Bur among other Statutes of King Edward, repealed by 
this Statute of Queen Mary, there wefe two in particular*, 
which had declared the marriage of priefts to be lawful. And 
thefe Queen Elizabeth (who difapproved of marriages in her 
bithops) would never permit to be revived during the whole 
of her reign. However, at the acceffion of her fueceflor, thofe 
Statutes of Edward VI. were (at the {pecial inftanee of the 
bithops and clergy) revived and made perpetual by Statute 
1 Jac. 1. ch, xxv; the children of all ecclefiafticks were at 
the fame time declared to be legitimate and inberitable ;..and 
it was alfo, by a fatal overfight, enaéted, “arnaneenpranet 
1 Mary thould ftand repealed and void.” 

Tuz cnemies to our ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, who were 
always quickfighted in difcerning its flaws and imperfeGions, 
foon availed themfelves of fo hafty and unadvifed a ftep, as the 
total repeal of that aé, inftead of fuch parts of it only as re- 
lated to the celibacy of the clergy. They alledged, with great 
appearance of reafon, that, by fo abfolute and unlimited a 
repeal, the Statute of s Edward VI. chap. ii, was again revived ; 
aud therefore that all the bithops who had been made. by Congé 
d'elire Gince the 1gth of March 1603 (che firft day of shat 
feffion of parliament) were not lawful Bithops; and thatthe 
feals, the ftiles, and the procefs of all ecclefiaitical courts, being 
continued with the arms and in the mame of the refpedtive 
ordinaries, and not ef the king, had from that period been 
contrary to law. This matter was firft moved and flrongly 
urged at a Grand conference between the Lords and Commons, 


+ Seat. 2and 3 Edw. VI. ch. xxi. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. ch. xii. 
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touching ecclefiaftical caufes, on Thurfday the firft of May 1606 ; 
and feems to have made a wonderful impreffion, at the time, 
upon all orders and ranks of men. When the conference was 
reported in the Houfe of Commons on the Saturday, Sir Edward 
Coke, the king’s attorney, confeffed, «* that the Bifhops were 
‘+ all at the king’s mercy ; and the Speaker, Sir Edward Phelips 
(afterwards Matter of the Rolls), obferved, ‘ that the repealing 
* of the law of Queen Mary moved from the Bithops them- 
“ felves’.” In the other Hovfe, the Lords Spiritual were 
moft heartily alarmed at this doctrine ; and their alarm was proba- 
bly heightened by the conceffion of the king’s attorney in the 
Lower Houfe: they therefore hurried in a bill, on Monday the 
sth of May, “ to eftablith proceedings in ecclefiaftical courts 
«* and caufes, and to abolith fanctuary ;” which was read a fecond 
time on Tuefday the 6th‘. 

In the mean time the matter grew fo ferious, that the king 
thought it neceflary to interpofe ; and dire&ted the queftion to 
be referred to the confideration of the Lord chief Juftice 
Popham, the Lord chief Baron Fleming, and the reft of the 
judges then attending the parliament, together with the At- 
torney General: who, upon mature confideration, but with 
fome degre of legal ingenuity, at length concurred in opinion, 
“that the A& of 1 Edw. VI. chap. ii. was no longer in 
** force ;” it having been repealed, not only exprefly by the 
Stat. 1 Mary (which indeed was itfelf now abrogated), but alfo 
virtually by two other Statutes. The firlt of thefe was the 
great reconciliatory Statute, 1 and 2 Ph. and M. ch. viii. made 
under the aufpices of Cardinal Pole; which enaéts, § 53. “that 
«the ecclefiaftical jurifdi€tions fhall be in the fame ftate as 


*Com. Journ. 3 May 1606. 
* Lords’ Journ. 5 and 6 May 1606. 
“ they 
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** they were in the twentieth year of Henry VIII.” This 
ftatute of Philip and Mary was not totally repealed by 1 Eliz. 
ch. i. but direéted to ftand in force againft all other ftatutes 
thereby repealed and made void, except fuch as were exprefsly 
revived by the faid A& of Elizabeth; among which revived 
Statutes that of 1 Edw. VI. ch. ii. is mot one. The other virtual 
repeal (and by far the more general of the two) was by the 
fame Statute, 1 Eliz. ch. i. For this exprefily revived the 
Statute, 25 Henry VIII. ch. xx. by which laft mentioned A& ¢ 
the mode of creating bifhops by Cong? delire, &c. had been 
firft ordained; and therein it was further enaéted* that every 
Bifhop fo created “ might do and execute in every thing 
“and things, as any Bithop of this realm, without offending 
** of the perogative royal of the crown, and the laws and 
* cuftoms of this realm, might at any time heretofore do :” 
within which general words the judges held « that the ftile 
** and feals of the Bifhops’ courts, and the manner of their 
*< proceedings, were inclofed.” This opinion is reported by 
Sir Edward Coke in the twelfth (pofthumous) volume of his 
Reports‘, and feems to have been generally acquiefced in ; as 
nothing farther appears upon this fubjeé in the Journals of 
the Commons, and as the Bill for eftablifhing ecclefiaftical pro- 
ceedings was dropped in the Houle of Lords, 13 May 1606; 
a new Bill concerning Sanctuary only being then introduced in 
its place. 

However, about thirty years afterwards, this queftion was 
again revived. Mr. Prynne and his affociates, in their furious 
attack upon prelacy, having raked together every obje@tion, old 
and new, that from the firft eftablifhment of Chriftianity had 


§ 4 and 5. §6. ya Rep. 7. 
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aa ever been urged againft the perfons or office of Bithops, 
aw among the reft had very warmly inveighed againft the ufe of 
¥ their own ftile and arms, inftead of the king’s, in the procefs 

eh of ecclefiaftical courts*; as being contrary to the Sratute of 

J Edward VI, now revived by that of 1 Jac. 1. From whence it ap- 
a pears that they either did not know (as Sir Edward Coke’s book 
was not then in print), or elfe did not regard, the refolution of 

the Judges in 1606; which refolution, although it depended 

1 upon a pretty nice and fubtile conftruétion of the Statute 
. te 25 Henry VIII, yet was certainly of very high authority, and 


“ie ought to have quieted the controverfy : being given upon full 
F confideration, by judges of great ability and undoubted inte- 
ae grity; not extrajudicially, but upon a queftion arifing in parlia- 
Beis ment, to which they were fummoned by the king’s writs; 
| 8 conformable to the known intention of the Legiflature, which 
2s framed the Statute upon which the dowbt arofe, and was fill 
| oe fubfifting and then aétually fitting, and which clearly meant 
nothing more by the repealing claufes than to enable the clergy 
aT to marty ;—given too in times of tranguillity, when that very 
| . a Legiflature had prepared, and was ready to have pafied a new 


Statute, to explain what its own meaning was, if any doubt had 


‘ 
| 
4 ahs remained with the judges. 
. Burt the reproaches of Prynne and his party funk deep into 
1 ine the minds of the bifhops, who feem to have been puzzled how 
i to anfwer them: and therefore on 12 May, 14637, in the courfe 
of the proceedings againft Baftwick, Prynne, and Burton, 
archbifhop Laud thought it neceflary to inform the court of 
Star-chamber of thefe imputations, and todefire that the judges” 
opinions might be taken, how far the proceedings in the eccle- 
fiaftical courts were warranted by the rules of law. Where- 
wpon that coust directed all the judges to be waited on by 


® Breviate of Prelates’ intolerable Ufurpations, p. 91 to 100. 115, &c. 
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his majefty’s learned counfel, touching three queftions then 
ftated by the court, one of which related to the legality of the 
bifhops having ‘ufed their own ftiles and feals in making out 
ecclefiaftical procefs*. But the judges being rather tardy in cer- 
tifyimg their opinion on thefe queftious, the archbifhop in his De- 
dication to the King of the Speech which he made in the Stare 
chamber at the cenfure of the three delinquents, 14 June 1637, 
(which was printed by his majefty’s command, and publiihed 
the 25th of June’,) has thefe remarkable expreffions; «bdo 
“ humbly in the Charch’s name defire of your majefty, that 
** it may be refolved by all the reverend judges of England, 
** and then publithed by your majefty, that our keeping courts 
** and iffuing procefs in our own names, and-the like exceptions 
* formerly taken and now renewed, are not againft the laws of 
** the realm, as "tis moft certain they are not.” 

Bur before this was done, we find Mf. Pryane, on the joth 
of June (the day on which he underwent the moft rigid part of 
his cruel fentence’) addreffing the people in thefe words : The — 
prelates find thémifelves’ exceedingly aggrieved and vexed 
* apdinft what I ‘have affirmed im ‘point of Jaw concerning their 
* writs and procefs; that the fending forth writs and procefs - 
*¢ in their own names and under their own feals is again{t law, 
“and doth intrench on his majefty’s perogative royal and 
fubjeéts liberties.” Which pofition he offered to main- - 
tain im a fair difpute againft the whole fociety of the law, and 
afl the lawyers in the kingdom ; and added, « If 1 be not able — 
“to make it good, Jet me be put to ite tormentingeft death . 
they can devife*.” 


Rymer, Feed. xx. 143. Prynac’s New Difcovery of Prelates’ Tyranny. 
Part i. p- 33. 
Laud’s Diary, 26 Jone, 1637. 
* Prynge, ibid. Part ii. p. 41. 
However, 
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However, about four days after this, 4 July 1637, there 
was publithed in the court of Star-chamber a certificate figned 
by all the twelve judges, and dated the firft of the fame month, 
containing among other things their opivion, that it was not 
neceflary that proceedings in the ecclefiaflical courts * thould 
** be in the king’s name, or with the ftile of the King, or under 
«* the king's feal, or that their feals of office have in them the 
**king’s arms; and that the Statute 1 Edward VI. chap. it. 
* which enaéted contrary, is not now in force'.” This was 
ordered to be enrolled in that court, and the king’s other courts 
at Weftminfter, the high commiffion and other ecclefiaftical 
courts, and then the original to be delivered to the archbifhop, 
to be kept among his records™. And the fame was foon after- 
wards publifhed to the whole natiou by the king’s proclamation, 
dated 18th of Augaft, 1637 °. 

Tue uncommon occafion of thus calling for the judges’ opi- 
nions ; the very ungracious manner, in which this certificate was 
obtained; the judges’ delay in figning it ; the drynefs with 
which it was worded, not giving any seafon why the act of 
King Edward was now no longer in force; and perhaps too an 
unfortunate obfervation, that thefe were the felf-fame judges, 
who, about five months before, had given that fatal extra- 
judicial opinion in the cafe of thip-money,; all thefe were con- 
current circumftances, that might eafily caufe this-certificate to 
be recived by the public with marks of hefitation and difguft. 
And indeed the prelates themfelves feem to have mifunderftood 
the grounds of it, aud to have fuppofed (contrary .to the plain 
fenfe of the words and all grammatical conftruétion).that the 
Statute of Mary was not totally repealed by the Statute of James I : 
whereas the judges’ opinion only purports, that the Statute of 


' Rymer, xx. 144. Prynne, ibid. Part i. p. 37. Gibfon’s Codex, p. 92. 
= Rymer, xx. 156. Prynne, ibid. 36. 


~ Rymer, xx. 168. Gibfon, ibid. 
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Edward was not thereby revived. At leaft Dr. Heylin (who 
certainly {poke the fenfe of archbithop Laud), in his anfwer to 
Burton °, afferts that the judges were all ef opinion, that the .| 
Statute of Mary was not repealed. And Mr. Carte, who is in ji 
general an accurate and judicious hiftorian, has adopted the fame -_ 
miftake* ; being probably led into it by Heylin, fince he has alfo 
copied anotherof the Doétor’s inaccuracies, in faying that this opi- 
nion was delivered by the judges on the fourteenth of May, 1637. 

The difcontent, which thefe proceeedings occafioned, lay 
fmothered till the general attack upon the bifhops in 1640; 
when they were publickly charged, not only with violating the 
Statute of Edward VI, but alfo with “ audacioufly caufing all 
«“ the judges of England to refolve, and moving his majefty to 
« declare and proclaim, thefe their difloyal unjuft ufurpations 
«on his crown to be juft and legal*.” The fame was ob-- 
liquely infinuated in the fixth article of the commons’ impeach- 
ment of archbifhop Laud, 26 February, 1640; and more di- 
re€tly avowed by Mr. Pym, in his Speech on prefenting thofe 
articles to the houfe of peers. “In ecclefiaftical marters they | 
s* endeavoured to fet up themfelves above the king. This was. | 
procured by the archbifhop to be extrajudicially declared by - 
«¢ the judges, and then to be publithed in a proclamation '.” 

Arter all, itmay feem furprizing that none of thefe points were - 
infifted on at the trial of the archbifhop in 1644; but they were 
probably found to be untenable, upon better information and: 
advice. And (what is moft remarkable) the clamour upon this. 
bufinefs fubfided all at once; foon after Sir Edward Coke’s’ 
manvufcripts, which had been feized at his death, in 1634, by a: 
warrant from Secretary Windebank, were reftored to his execu-- 


* In quarto, A. D. 1637, im Biblioth. Med. Templ. p. 102. 
» Hit, of England, vol. iv. p. 234. 
+ Prynne, Antipathy of the Lordly Prelacy, p. 517. 
* State Trials, i. p. 826. 
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tors through the intervention of the houfe of commons, and by 
them delivered over to his fon Sir Robert Coke*, But from the 
concurrence of thefe circumftances fome conjectures will natu- 
rally arife, Firft, that Sir Edward Coke’s Report, of the relo- 
lution of the judges in 1606, was probably one of thofe manu- 
fcripts: next, that Archbifhop Laud was apprized of this Report, 
though he did not very clearly underftand it; and that this fug- 
gefted to him the idea of a fecond reference to the judges in 
1637, of the refult of which he appears fo confident: thirdly, that 
this refolution of their predeceffors, either previoufly known to 
the fucceeding judges, or now communicated to them by the 
archbifhep, was the foundation of their opinion delivered 
to the court of Star-chamber: and, laftly, that the fame, 
being now again difcovered upon the perufal of the chief 
juftice’s manufcripts, was alfo communicated to the anti- 
prelatical party in 1641; and occafioned that confcious filence, 
and fudden abandonment of this their favourite objection, 
which otherwife appear fo unaccountable, confidering the ve- 
hemence with which it had been hitherto urged. The Report 
itfelf was not publithed in print till 1658, five years after 
the death of Sir Robert Coke. Upon the reftitution of the 
bithops and ecclefiaftical jurifdictions in 1660, I do not re- 
collect that this point was at all moved or infifted on, by 
any of the. opponents to their eftablithment; but the queftion 
hath beey, as it ought to be, entirely at reft ever fine .< 

1 rrusr you will fee no impropriety in my fubjoinwg to the 
de(cription of this antique feal thefe few obfervations on its 
original, and the two fucceflive controverfies which the difufe 
of it aiterwards occafioned. And lam certain that every one 
wi!l fee the propriety of addreffing them toa geutleman, who 
has laboured fo fucceisful.y in elucidating our antient Statutes, 


* Com. Journals, 6, 13 Feb. 1640. 
and 


é 
| q 


of on antique Seal, &c. 425 
and has fo happily inveftigated many other of our Englith 
antiquities. I am, 


Your moft obedient fervant, 
Serjeant’s Inn, 


8 March, 1775- WILLIAM BLACKSTONE. 


N. B. A fimilar Seal was fent to the Confiftory Court at Norwich by King Henry VIII. 
A. D. 1535. See Minutes of the Society, vol. V. p. 194. 
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223 
—— view and account of the 


Arthur, prince, his 
_Articles delivered 
regulating his 
i A frby, coin of Nerva, 
in Afuarie, Greek infesiption to, explained by 
Antiquities found in Island, infcsiption to, 
Antony Mark, mixed json sith his cots, Me, Tyrwhitt, 184. a. Dr. 


183 Moralls:333-— the fame, with Adra 
346, word 68 


As Ardres, imterview between it and Guines, 
BexGaverny claims 
with Aftarte, Tiane, imicription at, 349 
Adriatic, tides in, and Surface Armada Spanith, in tapeftry and painting, 
Aediles decline giving thews, Arms on Mr. Foxlowe’s horn, 4 
‘Asidw, new fenfe of, 232. 295 ——~Ferrers, imp, Lancafler, _ 
Agincourt painted, — 16—Fitz Duncap, > 
 Aiders to Henry and Francis, 194 4*penna, amealurecfland, 
2 monk of Croyland, 96.500 “*pent, 83 
Mattervae, Axfacidar, epocha of, when it com- 
Apolia’s on coins, 


428 IN 
Auchindavie, Roman altar, found there, 


8 


ae M. his equeftrian fistue on a 
coi 


n, 574 

Ax, Danith, a conveyance, 5 

Ayleffe, Sit Joleph, on the Windfor pic- 

tures 185—230 

—— on the piflures at Cowdry, 239 
——on king Edward the Fi 

body, 376 


Barber, Henry the VIlIth’s, 


Baronies, on their defcent 
males, 285. 292 
Barrington, on two mefical 
ments, 
on grapes England, 
on the expiration of the Cor- 
nith 278 
his idea of 
Barrow on Sandford-moor opened, a 
——— in Derbythire, 27 
—— in Orkney 2 
306 
Henry and Francis, 1 
Bartle-royal, 
» Thomas, his body dug up and 
reburied, 313 


Beawrain, his map of the goverament 
Cala’s, 216 


Bate’s confecration painted, & 190 


= 
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DE 
q q Bede, what he means by vinea, 
4 Belatucader, proved to be Mars, tor 
in{criptions to, 104. 104 
. 43 Bernardi, an antient painter in England, 
74 
15 
Biackfione, Sit William, on an 
feal, 414 
iy Biythian cafile, 114 
> Bebardel cat. ade, . 45 
Benonia, 252 
Borfial, 17—horn, 1s—char- 
B. talary, 15 
| ek Bouch of coust, 156 
Bag found in a barrow, 277  Beulegne, account of, 258 
Fag-piper, 253 
Bayeux tapeftry, ——— Pharos, 2 
| Banier, bis opinion of the Deae 
t 
Beurcher, Weary, eat\ of Effex, his 
tratt, 232 
Bracelet foundin a barrow, 
te Branden, Charles duke of Suffolk, bis 
‘portrait, 212 
Braich-y- Dinas, account of, by Governor 
Pownall, 
———— by Mr. Banks and 
35° 
W 157 
183 
i 350—com- 
 extraéts from Henry 
4 | the VIlIth’s Houfhold Book, 154 
Brewers not to ule hops or brimftonc, 1 57 
i Bridge over the Taffe, 114 
Bridgenorth and cafile, 
} —— his portrait, 3! Britanni on the Rhine, 89 
Brown, Sit Anthony, his meeting wi 
Henry Vill, 245. 246. his camp 
his portrait, 263 
Br use 
| | 
. 


6 3 
. 
by 
> 
. 


Cornif | on the exple 
whom writteh, 279— 

preferved by one 280 
e 

| gon 

Corpus Chriftt College'torn, "9 
‘Dus, a painter, 227 


‘owdr ioti 2 472 


7 on,. ‘ 

gainft Mr, Walpole, 272 
Crete barony, 297 
Cresms, a sace horfe, ‘n. 
Si High 295 
recérd, 2 fowl, “157 
Crof, St. 


Crown of EdwardT, 
97> lary-ftone, 2? 
Crufade, painted in the Tower, 187 
Crwth decribed, 0; player on it, 32 
Cultivation makes climates Warmer, 56 


‘Dinner-bour 


local deities, a 
Defender of the faith, emblems of that 


Denar? fale,” 
Derbyfpir barrow, 274 
—— new 
Deva Gutica, 
Diana on a Roman infcription iption in Bri- 
tain, 
Dies of Roman coins, their variety, 181 


at 
Diadora, 331—dedicates an 

to Hereules, “925 
ary Vill, 155 
Defter’s Gate and Lane-bead Roman 
roads, 237 
Dogs in Henry the Vilith’scourt;» 155 
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Coin, gold, Of Trajan, Cap of goldfoundin Inland, 362 
— Cap lovers 
infcription found there, <tinth, 93—in Sweden and =North- 
Collar of rubies worn by Heary America, 93 
| 
Column, a roftrate one D. 
: coins, 
ad its in the de ‘ Dolmatian Roman infcriptions, — 
Conftantine the Great, bis corple, damian coins, 
Conflituers Aatuam, Dates on coins and iafcriptions 
Confusand his games, on a coin of Hadrian, 
bri. i infcrip- nates, 
there, by Mr. Bar- Bair, who, and whence derived 
eafile, “ar Sicily, 
Corn found in a Roman ftation, 124 
not deified women, 
title, 
Délewar, claim to the barony, 
| 
| 
| 


I ND E x, 
firework, 224, 225 ax rapcis, 
i— 
Eeclefiaftical courts, flate of, as Fortis, his travels in Iftr 
bis wars, French colours up in the Champ 
account of his body, 376—bis 
figure ragged orum cohort, 
his noble, 316, 217 when introduged 
Fou, lady, het claim to the hharooy.of 
Abergavenny, so. the kings Servants who warty, | 
mewe nterview Heary vefflels a barrow, 2 
bifhop, his portrait, ‘number of curipfities in 


4 


432 In DeE xX. 
Geugh, Mr. on four Roman altars, 118 Hercules Tyrius, inGription to, 324 


Grapes io land, afferted 
Peggt, 5 toveted by Mr. Bar- 


89 
Gre, marquis of Dorfet, his portrait, —— 
ows, Chritti 19 
Gualy 6 
hidery ipt of, 10——12 


——-- Count de, his civility, 228 9. for Drinking, % 9 

Guns, wooden, at the fiege of Bou- 
logne, 252 Mr. Foxlow’ 

carl of Warwick, his Heating, ; 

arras, 188 


—— Offices conveyed 
H. —of Thomas vt 
Halling 60 —— Shirewood foreft, 
Francis 195—198 us’ 

Hames 250 —— Wizall foreft, 

‘he Ralph, 293 Horfes, when thoed in di 
Harry (Great) a hip, i 

2 

Hay, the, 


Richmond, 215—his landing im ta- Jews, two. Saxon nes, illarate by 


igo 

VIII, his portrait, 211, 253—his Jitut’s 

family, 227—his head cut out of & Image of the fun found in Ireland, 
228—broke out of another, —357—368 , 


25 ion of bis » 254— Imperateres nofiri, 

is houfhold, 145-—enuy Inclofere on 
into 190—giv charter _— tification, a 


of his war with France, 247 


q 20 
iI 
a. 3 
3—13 
breot pares of 
| “7 ary ait orie-race at Kome, 169 
Heary|, and ir funeral, 401 Hoofe, an extraordinary onc, 352 
| V. his family, and his coronation, 
| | 
355 
if 120 
-y-dinas, not a for- 
Druid 
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Infeription on the horn, ’ 
on Maen y Liythurog, 115 
on another ftone, 


on four Roman altar:, 119. 


——— to Ops, by Pertinax, "4 
——— antiently feldom dated, 177 
—-——— on a marble in Ficoroni de 


umbis, 7 
found at Colebefler, in 

and Northumberland, nm. 184 

Greek, to Affarte, happily ¢x- 

_ plained by Mr. Tyrwhitr, n. 184 

of Edward the Third’s noble 


explai g20 
Gre om Sgr 
two Greek on Briti 324 
at Rochbiflap, 347 
at Seign, 344, 34 
Roman, in Itia and 


to Serapis at York, a5! 


Interview between Henry Vill 
Francis 1, 185. 1 jeted, but 
192—effeGed, 192—I:ift of per- 

s attending, 193—apparel of the 
195—of the French, 
accounts of it, 198—reprefented 
leas relievo, 19g-—the fpot 

in the Windfor pi@ure, 219 


x. 
faces for camels, 
Kerta river, 345 
eaftle, ry 
Kitten caftle barony gor 
King, > on abbey- 


go 
Knin, ities at, 345 
Kniveten, Saintlowe, on defeent of ho- 
nours to females, 286 


Knute, his coronation painted, 186—his 


found at Wiachetter 
» 39° 8 
Kynfig cafe, 114 
L. 
Lacham calile, 
Lacie, Six Gilbert, 295 


Lady chpels at ° Liacoln, and 
Bury on the North fide of the choir, 
as well as at the Eaft end in the twa 
latter, 

Lambar de’s authority controverted, 

Lambeth, the vineyard, 

Landicape of the country about Ardres, 

233 
xx wGrix, fimioned at Y 


anticat ruins at, 340. . 


220 


between. Henry VIII and 30 
Maximilian, 1go => of Edgar, 2 
Foane, princes, her corple cered, 401 Liand ff, 
breland, astiquitics found there, 355 Lianji cphan cafile, 813 
Iron mixed in brafs coins, 3 Liansriffant caflic, 
icum Cortamen, 179 

Vor. UL Kkk Londen, 


njalt, the ing Of, @ picture, OC 
——— mzp of the country round it, 2 
> 
>» 
» 
i} 
matia, 337 
——— Roman, found in Derbyfhire, 
—— the Deas Adare, 107 | » 
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London, antient view of, at Cowdry, 269 
Long oars, meaning of the name, 385 
3 
Lovel, lord, portrait of, 
Lew, Mr. his account of Orksey bar- 


rows, 276 
Lucie, Sit Richard, 297 
Lualew caftte, 
Lull, not concerned in Englith coinage, 

+4 
Landy, its wine, % 
Lyttelton, bithop, on the Carlifle 
M. 
Maen y Liythurog, 
Maes Velin, 


Maids of ho.our, their breakfaft, 157 


Majefty, the title when given to our 
kings 154 
Mairabus, 109 


Mallet, Sie Wiliam, 294 
Malmefoury, his defcription of Glocei- 


terfhire and the Severn higra rial 
Mande, Mr. his account of a a 
274 
Mantle of Edward I, 3 
Manwr bwr caftie, 133 
Map of England, with battles, 190 
Margam abbey, Its 
—— mountain, . 
Marque, Joha de \a, 188 
Marquifon, 246 
Mars Belatucader, = 
Moartinienne tower, 
Mery, Giller of Henry VIII, 
found, 315 
—— princ-fs, her corple cered, 402 
Mary Rofe alley lof, 265 
Matiida, queen of the Conqueror, her 
tomb opened, 


Alatribus, Gerudatisbus, Gabiabus, and 
Rumabebus, 

Matra, Matras, 106. 
107 — Pannonisrum et en 107 
—Lampelires, Sulevar, Tri- 
wirac, Vacallinebae, 108 

Matfis Quintin, a pa‘nter, 227 


Matronae Aufanias, 

Matthew Paris Bis. with pint 
ings, 


Marks Sir William, 
Malandra caftie, 29 


Minftrels, their wages, 
Mitbridates, bis conquefts comme- 


morated on a coin. 164 
Moils and Mii‘as, 157 
Moinean fort, 253 
Mover ores, 

Money, Rom:n, coined as bullion, he 

nfirum, 78 

The Monte, 255 
Montfaucen, on -hhoes, 

his explanation of hice 

230-232 

———— his account of the pharos e 

Boulogne, a58 

Moon, a deiry, 333—her various names, 
3---33 

Mai, the Corbridge a'tary 3932 

Moria: cattle, 114 


Mor guffon, the Villth’s encamp- 


Mountains in the Venetian fate, their 
@rata 


Mount of God, 351 
it Robert, 296 

N. 


$—(cu'ptures of him found ia 
land, ». 184—patron of the Circen- 


fan games, 


| quail-feeder, 134, and cock- 
authority or otherwife, in mof na- 
i tions, 185, 186 
, Milles, Dr. on Lord Bruce’s hora, 
— 
a 
at 
| Neptune, few antiemt ftatues of, 167— 
rare om coins, 167——Greek coins 
feating him cleathed dubious, 
| 


IN 
NEP. RED. 167 
MEPTYNO CIRCENS. CONSTI. 
TVT. on 2 coin what 768 
the yames, 169 
—— his wile orcenomy, 
— fingular coin illufrated, 
a46—250 
-wlai fort, 
Nise! Lord of Berftal, 
Doble, the in Eg 338 
—defcribed ‘ 
Snelling, pac Be. Leake, 
Nymphs by Hescules, 109 
Ovrmore caftle, 
Oic¢ not confined to grapes 7o 
Old Man of Boulogne, 257 
Op:, infcription to, preferved on 2 a 
4 
Orb, not antiently past of our regalia, 
Pave by Waliog- 
Ordre, Toor de, 257—baron de, ib, 
Orkney barrows, 276 
Ormond horn, 20 
Ornament found in a barrow, 275 
134 
Ujwald, bithop, commemorated on a 
gem, 373 
P. 


Painters t. Henry VIII, 227. 270 

Paintings, biftorical, im im 
England, 187—-at Cowdry, 239—272 
wiether by Holbein, 26g—at Cbi- 
chefter cathedr.l, 270 

Palace, ary, eredied by 
VIL, im the Champ de drap ¢’or, 202. 
205—model of ix, 205 

Parker, archbithop, his corpfe cered, 402 

Parthian epocha, w>en tommeaces, 
by Waloss and Bayer, 
sto—fource of the error, 163—na- 
tion, their origin Scythian, 161— 
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Paul's, St. anrient of, 269 
Pearls on Edward the Firft’s robes, 
Pegge, Mr. on the hornasacharter of con 


Pen- » deferibed, 
Penne, Bartholomew, 2 painte-, 227 


Penthlian caliie, 
Pentracth Dolley, a Cornith woman, fpeaks 
the Cornifls language, 280 
Pen y Dinas, 3°5 
157 
P rgamus, cock-matches 535 
Perfia, poultry brought from, 142 
Peverell, Pagan, 293 
Pewrer vefles, not common antienily, 154 
Philria, 234 
Pib corn, deferibed, 
Pi.ardy, boundary between France 


England there difficult to fettle, 


229—at Cowdry 
Henry and 


22 
Pliny account of cockfighting, 145 
defcription of a cock, 146 
Piumbs and pears in the North, what, 74 
Plampton, tenant, by hora, 3 
Po, number of rivers running into it, 342 
Pons, 7» 


loa tower, 252 
ba Porm 


veyanes, 1—on horfe-thoes, gg—on 
in England, 53—controverted 
r. Barrington, Belatuca- i 
det, 101—on the Sack-friars, 125— 
on cock-fighting, an im 
fe:iption to Serapis, r51—his concef- 
minfirels, 310—on the firft noble > 
coined in England, 316-— on two 
Saxon jewels, 371 | 
PiGure at Windfor, Sir Jofeph ay | 
account of, 185—by whom painted, { 
227—how prevented from being fold, 
defcribd, 2.9—0f 
Francis I, tiling, | 


436 
Port-holes in our fhips, when firft 
207 

Part{mou:h, ancient view of, 263 
Powis barony, 
Pownall (governor), on Croyland boun- 
dary flone, Braich-y-Dinas, 


323- 35° 
Priflen, iar. his account of a barrow, 273 
Prickets, 150 


Priefiels to a male deity accounted fer, 
29 
Privy-chamber, Henry the 


gulations for it 8545 155 
Proclamations refpeAing Henry the 
Villth’s court, 157, 158 


Pr. oud Taylor, a gold-finch, 3 

Padcher, 335 338 

Pulli pugnant, 144 

Punta Cifana, infcription there, 337 

Purple-fith, and manufactorics among 
the Romans, 


Pufgy horn, 3—manor, 13 
Q 


Quails, pitted for fighting very an- 
tieatly, 133 
arries, 150 

Quatrefvils of flones om Edward the 
Firft’s body, 382 


R. 

Rambarges, ot French pinnaces, 266 
Raical, 155 
RECEPT, on coins, how to be under- 

ftcod, 176 
RED. on coins, what it means, 167 
Regalia of England, 394 395 
Regals, 32 
Ribes vulgaris, 92 
Richard caftie, barony, 


Richard his hiftory painted, 188, 
—his dire&tions about his funeral, 392 
Ring on the Borftal horn, 16 
—on the fin of Sebert, Canute, 


Matilda, and Wm. Rufus, 390, 391 
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Ring, none on Edward III's fingers, 

Ryforosk, at Calais, 245. 
Rockbafon on Braich y Dinas, 
Rectingham, a royal vineyard there, 87 
Rumabe, 108 


Ryaners 157 
Rufoerus, 122 
Rye, Hubert of, 294 


Sac-friars, and nuns, hiftory of the or- 
der, 125—131—houfes of, 130—one 
at Can‘erbury unnoticed, 30, 131 


Salona, mifplaced, 343 
Sandifield, 192 
Savern.ke foreft horn, 24 
Scardona 


Sceptres held by Edward I, 38 
Seullions, regulation of, 145 
Sea-fight between the French and Eng- 
Lith, in tapeftry,. 190 
Seal of the deanry of Sunning, 416 
Scbert’s corp‘e found, 390 
Scign, ruins at, 343—infeription, 344, 
345—amphitheatre, 344 
Scrapis, his temple and infcription at 
ork, 
Service by horns, 3 
horn, 24 
Shake/peare, paflages explained, 32, 43— 
his account of the interview between 
Henry and Francis, 196 
Shocing of horfes, its antiquity illuftrated 
by Mr. Rogers, 35—by Mr. Pegge, 
39—not mentioned in feripture, 42 
Shces, how put on hor‘es antiently, 37, 
4 d of what kind, 37—fup- 
pofed to be introduced by the Thef- 
falians, 42—more ufed for mules and 
affes, 47—for camels, 4¢6—horfes, 
when fhoed in Frane-, 50—in Eng- 
land, s0—tenure, s0—probably in- 
treduced at the Conqueft, 51 
Sicera, 


76 

Siege of Boulogne, pifture of, 261. 
2 i of, 260 

Sicille 


4 
3 
4 
# 
4 
‘ 
4 
| ‘ie 
j 
M 
ti 


Smyrna, inferiptions broaght from, now 
in the Bricith Mufeum, 2 
Sneliine’s defcription of the firk Noble 


of Edward LIf, 317 
Snipes, 39 
South{ea cafiie, ancient view of, ab 
Spartea caleeata, 

Spears found in Ireland, 230 
Spars for cocks 150 
Statuam conflituere, reflituere. 
“Statues on coins, 
Stavely barony, aba 
Stone, precious, about Edward i, 382 


inferiptions in ond 


Sudarium on Edward the Firft’s face, 
Suffalk, duke of, portrait of, 264 
Sutevae Mat, 108—110 
Sanning deanry feal, 416 
Suplacer qua, 


Swords found in Ireland, fuppofed cn 


thaginian, 355, 356- 362. 365. 367 
T. 
Tamworth barony, 297 
Tanogrian cocks, 1 
- Tapettry hiftoric, 186—189 
Tiue, or cock=pit, m 139 
Telum, or cock-fpur, 150 
Templum of Serapis at York, 158 
Tenbigh cafe, 
Terrace, near Stockton, 112 
Tewhefoury, Peter de, 128 
Thames, why fellomer frozen over, 387 


Themifiectes inftitured a cock- 
Athens, 

Tipperary, a number of golden a. - 
ties found in a bog there, 359—361 

Titles, their defcent to females, 285 

Tomb of Edward I, 378 


Toto, a 227 
Tour ord¥e, 967 
Tower, leaning, at Bridgenorth caltic, 


Trevifisz, Ferome painter, 
Tudor, houfe of, pages 


We 
miftake about 


Vale cold, fourd in Ircland, 
Uhadan of Cuala, a famous Irifle arti~ 


ficer in metal, 358 
Vergil, Polydore, on horte-fhoes, 
bareny defeends to females, 28 

220 
Vinal, 92 
Vinber, 
Vindemiae mellis, 91, 72 


Vines permitred to the Britanni of Ger- 
maay, not of Great Britain, 88, 89 
Vineae, fappoted by Sir Robert Atkyns 
and Mr. Barrington to mean rae 


Vinectut, 
Vinena, 73 
Vine- 


IN D 
‘Sigille de, Robert, poifoned | 
or in Orkney barrows | 2 
112 
of London, ancient paintings | 
Trajan, 3000 different denarii of, m "73 
Sir John, 296 
Trefgex, 
double, by whom borne, = - 
Trevis, an engineer, bis thetches 
227 
214 2 
Tangri, cohort of, 10 
in the Chap: de. drap | 
Tyrvettet, Me. om three Greek infer ‘ 
Aftarte, a. 174 
Tyfon, Mr. on the Corpus Chirifti Col- 
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Vineyards in England, 60, 61—in 
Domefday, 82 — in London, 83—a¢ 
83—when imtsoduced and 


61. 99—of Engedi, 


Vinitor, 62. 71. Bo 
Vinum, not confined to grapes, 7° 


Vipount, Sit Robert, 295 

horlethoes, 37 

Vea Corinthiaca, 

retained ia the Saxon Teftamene, 
w. 


Waegons, ammunition, fagviar, 

Walpole, Mr. his ftrittere on the cone 
d ind 2 

ey al renevanda cisca 


Edwmar di regis, 398 
Watfen, Mr. on a new Roman 
2 
Was ufed for corpfes, 401 
Webley barony, 
Widbay barony 
Werven’s poor of Edward the 
body, 377 
Welth main, 149 
Wfminfler abbey, paintings and fculp- 
tures, 188 
Wight, Thomas, his tomb, 
Wiliam of Malmefbury, of viacyards, 
controverted, 63 


——— the Conqueror, his tomb 
opened, and a piture made of his re- 


Mains, 3938 


Kafes, his opened, 391 


Winber, 93 
Winbery, 
Winchefler, ts name, 
-——— paintings ia qual 
chamber, 187 
Winders, 157 
Windfor, vineyard there, 60, 61—pic- 
ture, Sie, ph Aylofie’s account 
Wine, fuppofed from currants, and not 
grapes, 
Wines is Hamp palace, 
Vinzeapd, 63 
Wogan, a cave, 
cardinal, his portrait, 212 
Wesdflock, pavatings there, 187 


Sir Fhomas, Gartes king at 
asms, his portrait, 209. 
x. 

E fingular, 234 


Y. 


¥eomen of the 
bit, and when altered, 
York, temple and inception to Srp 


found there, 
Ze 


Zara, Roman pavement at, 34t 
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The Carlifle Horn, 22 
An sntent Horn ia the Poffion of Lord Bruce, 24 
The Crwth and Pib-corn, 33 

Croyland Abbey Stone (a fanall plate) 96 
Four Roman Altars from Graham’s Dyke, 119 


Cocks fighting, from antient Gems, — 136 


Three Greek Marbles,  — 
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View and Seétion of the antient Burial- places in Orkney, y, 
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